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PREFACE 


Tue aim of the present small volume is to explain the Revised 
Version of the Book of Job in such a manner as to make the 
poem intelligible to an ordinary educated reader. The poem 
presents many difficulties. Sometimes the argument is difficult 
to follow ; sometimes the reader comes across passages or ex- 
pressions of which he does not fully see the significance ; some- 
times he finds allusions to customs, opinions, or modes of thought 
with which he is unfamiliar; sometimes he meets with an obso- 
lete English word, which conveys no clear meaning to his mind ; 
in addition to all this, there is not a page on which he is not 
confronted by a perplexing variety of alternative renderings, of 
the relative value of which he is in most cases very imperfectly 
able to judge. There are several excellent English Commen- 
taries on Job; but they are on a larger scale than many readers 
might consider to be necessary; and it accordingly occurred to 
me that an edition of the Revised Version, arranged in a con- 
venient form, and containing a minimum of notes necessary to 
enable an ordinary reader to understand the poem and follow its 
argument, might be useful. For this purpose the notes have 
been made as succinct as possible; the book has been divided 
throughout into paragraphs, with the argument prefixed to each ; 
passages which seemed likely to occasion difficulty from the 
causes indicated above have been explained; especial care has 
been taken, where there were alternative renderings, to inform 
the reader, as far as was possible, which was to be preferred; 
and, in a limited number of cases, renderings or readings beyond 
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those given in the Revised Version have been mentioned, if 
they appeared to be probable and to improve the sense. 
On the other hand, illustrations, references to parallel passages, 
discussions of difficulties or of divergent views taken by different 
Commentators, though it would often have been interesting to 
add them, have been excluded, except to a very limited extent, 
as not really required for the comprehension of the poem, and 
as consequently outside the scope of the present volume. I have 
only to guard against its being supposed that I have made any 
attempt to explain every difficult or doubtful passage which the 
poem contains. The text which I have endeavoured to explain 
is not the original Hebrew, but the Revised Version. It appears 
to me that this, if care be taken to adopt the right margins, 
gives correctly the general sense of the poem. But I must not 
on that account be understood to hold that it does not contain 
passages of which more exact renderings might not be found, and 
others in which the text is more or less suspicious, and in some 
of which probable emendations have been proposed. As I have 
already mentioned, I have given, where opportunity offered, 
examples of what seemed to me to be improvements belonging 
to each of these classes. 

May I, in conclusion, invite the reader’s attention to what 
I have said in the latter part of the Introduction (p. xxiv ff.) 
respecting the importance of the margins of the Revised 
Version ? 

S. R. DRIVER. 


CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, 
December 23, 1905. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue Book of Job is a product of the so-called ‘ Wisdom- 
Literature’ of the ancient Hebrews; in other words, it belongs to 
the same branch of literature to which Proverbs and Ecclesiastes 
also belong, and which embraced the observation of human 
nature, the analysis of conduct, the study of action in its con- 
sequences, and the consideration of the moral problems 
presented by human life and society .. The Book of Job deals 
in particular with a problem of human life; in modern phrase- 
ology it is a work of relzgzous philosophy. The problem is this: 
Why do the righteous suffer ? and the principal aim of the book 
is to controvert the theory, dominant at the time when it was 
written, ‘hat suffering or misfortune ts a sign of the Divine 
displeasure, and presupposes sin on the part of the sufferer. The 
doctrine that righteousness brings prosperity, while wickedness 
results in misfortune, is often taught in the Old Testament; the 
verse (Ps, xxxvil. 9) ‘ Wicked doers shall be rooted out; and 
they that patiently abide the Lord, those shall inherit the land,’ is 
but one of the many aphorisms in which it is inculcated. Such 
aphorisms are particularly frequent in the Book of Proverbs (espe- 
cially ch. x sqq.). Of course, in a large measure the doctrine is 
true. Society being constituted as it is, the habits characteristic 
of righteousness are such as win a man respect from his fellow 
men, and command success: on the other hand, wickedness 


1 See further the writer's Jwtroduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment, pp. 368 ff. (ed. 6 or 7, pp. 392 ff.); or W. T. Davison, Z%e Wesdom- 
Literature of the Old Testament (1894), ch. i, 
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paralyses the moral energies, blinds an individual and a nation 
alike to the real conditions upon which prosperity depends, 
and often overreaches itself. The doctrine was deeply impressed 
on the ancient Hebrew mind; and all exceptions were a source 
of great perplexity to it. The perplexity was the greater, 
because the Hebrews had an imperfect conception of general 
Jaws, whether in nature or in society: they were keenly sensible 
of God’s omnipresence, and pictured Him as interposing actively 
in the course of the world: hence virtue overtaken by calamity, 
or vice flourishing unrebuked, seemed to them to cast a direct 
slur upon the justice of God’s government of the world. But 
the laws governing nature and the constitution of society being 
general ones, it may happen that in individual cases their opera- 
tion does not result in the reward of virtue or the punishment 
of sin: the forces of nature may combine to overwhelm the 
innocent ; men, in virtue of the society in which they live, being 
variously bound together, the innocent may suffer through the 
ill-deeds of the guilty, or wickedness may elude detection, and 
triumph unchecked. The problem is touched on in Jer. xii, 
1 f., xxxi. 29 f., Ezek. xviii, Hab. i. 13 f., Ps. xxxvii, xlix, lxxiii. 
One solution which the Hebrew thinker found was that the 
prosperity of the wicked was short-lived, that it met with a sudden 
and ignominious fall (Ps. xxxvii. 9 f., 20, 36, Ixxiii. 18-20); while 
the righteous in the end inherited the land (Ps. XXxvii), Or was 
conscious that he owned a higher and inalienable spiritual 
possession (Ps. xlix. 15, Ixxili, 23-26). In the case of the 
sufferings of the righteous, there was a tendency to invert the 
argument, and to conclude that Jecause sin was followed by 
suffering, ‘herefore suffering, and especially aggravated suffering, 
was necessarily a consequence of some antecedent sin. That 
this conclusion is illogical is, of course, obvious. Nevertheless, 
it was a conclusion that was widely drawn; it prevailed even to 
the days of Christ (Luke xiii. 1-4; John ix. 2). And it was the 
conclusion which Job’s friends drew. Job’s sufferings, they 
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argue, convict him implicitly of some grave antecedent sin, 
which they urge him to acknowledge and repent of. This con- 
clusion Job controverts. He steadily refuses to admit that he is 
guilty of any sin adequate to account for his extraordinary 
sufferings *. And when his friends appeal to the evidences of 
God’s retributive justice visible in the world, he retorts by point- 
ing to the numerous instances which experience affords of the 
wicked prospering even to the day of their death. 

The main aim of the Book is thus a negative one, to contro- 
vert the dominant theory that al/ suffering proceeds from sin: 
God's retributive justice is not the only principle by which men 
are governed. Positively the book teaches—r. (the dialogue 
being interpreted in the light of the prologue) that sufferings 
may befall the righteous, not as a chastisement for their sins, 
but as a trial of their righteousness, and a test of its sincerity, 
and that as such they have a tendency to confirm and establish 
character. Eliphaz (v. 17 ff.), and particularly Elihu (xxxiii. 
15-30, Xxxvi. 8-21), insist in addition,—though their teaching 
on the subject is not, it is true, applicable to Job’s case,—upon 
the disciplinary value of suffering. 2. The book teaches the 
danger of conceiving too narrowly of God and His providence: 
by conceiving of Him solely as a dispenser of rewards and 
punishments, the friends charge Job unjustly with grave sin; 
and Job, conscious of his innocence, imputes injustice to God, 
and is tempted to cast off his fear of Him altogether. 3. Inas- 
much as Job, in spite of his combined physical and mental 
suffering, does not succumb to this temptation, it teaches, in 
opposition to the insinuation of the Satan (i. 9), that man is 
capable of real and disinterested goodness, and can love God 
for His own sake. 4. It teaches (chs. xxxviii-xlii) that the 
true solution of moval perplexities is to be found in a fuller and 


1 Job does not claim actual sz/essness : he only contends that his suffer- 
ings are out of all proportion to the magnitude of his sin (vii. 21, xiii. 26, 
xiv. 16 f.). 
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larger sense of God, in a conception of Him as the author of 
a vast and infinitely complex system of nature, in which it is 
unreasonable for the individual to conceive of himself as isolated 
from the care of Providence, or to infer that his sufferings have 
no place in God’s purpose. ‘He alone, who has comprehended 
the vast universe that God must govern, has the full right to say 
whether he governs it well or ill’ (Peake, p. 17). 5. It has 
also, probably’, a practical aim, that of helping the author’s con- 
temporaries, who appear to have been in circumstances of 
national depression, to understand the situation in which they 
were placed, and of encouraging them to hope for a favourable 
issue. In other words, Job is a type of the suffering godly 
Israelite. 

In structure the Book of Job is of the nature of a drama, and 
may be termed a dramatic poem. Its principal parts are con- 
structed in the form of a dialogue, in which characters are 
introduced, advocating in their speeches different theories of 
providence, and so contributing to the development of a common 
theme. The action represented by the poem consists, however, 
not in a series of trying external situations, but in the varying 
phases of temper and feeling through which, under the combined 
stress of unparalleled physical misfortunes, and the exasperating 
imputations of his ‘ friends,’ Job’s tortured soul passes. 

The Book cannot be the record of an actual history. This 
appears partly from the symbolical numbers, three, five, and 
seven, used to describe Job’s flocks and children, and from the 
fact that after his restoration the latter are exactly the same in 
number as before, while the former are exactly doubled ; partly 
from the ideal and dramatic character of his misfortunes, nature 
and man alternating in their endeavour to ruin him, and one 
only escaping each time to bring the tidings; but especially 
from the character of the dialogue, which contains far too much 
thought and argument to have been extemporized on the occa- 


1 Davidson, pp. xxvi, 16. 
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sion, and is manifestly the studied product of the author’s 
leisurely reflection. 

In all probability, however, though not the record of an 
actual history, the narrative of the book rests upon a traditional 
basis. In Ezek. xiv. 14, 20 Job is alluded to in terms implying 
that his name was well known to the prophet’s contemporaries 
as that of a pious worthy ; and it is reasonable to suppose that 
the poet built upon materials handed down to him by tradition, 
as other dramatists have often done, the Greek tragedians, for 
instance, and Shakespeare. How much exactly was supplied to 
the author in this way is, of course, more than can now be 
determined. But probably tradition told at least as much as 
that Job, a man of exemplary goodness, was overtaken by 
unparalleled misfortunes, that he broke out into complaints 
against God’s providence, and refused to be satisfied or calmed 
by the arguments of his friends, but that he never absolutely 
discarded his faith in God, and was eventually restored to his 
former prosperity. This history is made by the author of the 
Book the vehicle for expounding his new thoughts on the reli- 
gious and ethical significance of suffering. 

The Prologue (chs. i-ii) acquaints us with the person and 
character of Job, and the occasion of the calamities which befell 
him. Job is a man ‘perfect and upright, one that feared God, 
and eschewed evil,’ a non-Israelite, who lived in Uz, a country 
probably a little to the east or south-east of Canaan. He is de- 
picted as a prosperous Arab sheikh, rich in cattle and other pos- 
sessions, and displaying a tender solicitude for the welfare of his 
family. But the scene changes; and we are transported by the 
poet from the plains of Uz to the halls of Heaven, where, like an 
Oriental Sovereign, the Almighty holds His court. The ‘sons 
of God, i.e. the angels, come from time to time to report them- 
selves to their Sovereign: upon the occasion pictured by the 
poet, one called ‘the Satan,’ i.e. ‘the Opposer,’ the angel 
whose part it is to oppose men’s claims to righteousness before 
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God, and who takes a cynical delight in detecting flaws in their 
character, presents himself amongst them. Upon his attention 
being directed by the Almighty to His righteous servant, Job, 
the Satan is ready with his reply, Doth Job serve God for nought? 
His righteousness, he insinuates, is not disinterested ; he is 
sufficiently rewarded for it by the blessings lavished upon him 
by God; if these were withdrawn, he would disown God to His 
face. The Satan thereupon receives permission to test Job’s 
piety as severely as may be, without touching his person; and 
one after another his cattle are raided, his sheep struck by 
lightning, his servants slain, and his children killed by the house 
in which they are feasting being suddenly blown down. But 
Job’s piety stands the trial; he is deeply affected, but receives 
his misfortunes with resignation— “i 


‘Naked came I out from my mother’s womb, and naked 
shall I return thither : 

‘The Lorp gave, and the Lorp hath taken away, blessed 
be the name of the Lorn.’ 


A second time the celestial Court is held, and again the Satan 
is present. Dissatisfied with the test which has been already 
applied to Job, he receives permission to try the patriarch again. 
Forthwith Job is smitten from his head to his foot with sore 
boils, probably the severe and distressing form of leprosy called 
elephantiasis. In spite of the pitiable condition to which he is 
reduced, he still utters no complaint; when his wife counsels 
him to ‘renounce God and die,’ he repels her advice with some 
emphasis, exclaiming (ii. 10), ‘ What? shall we receive good at 
the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil ?’ 

Two important points are thus far established by the Prologue, 
viz. that there may be such a thing as undeserved misfortune, 
and also such a thing as disinterested goodness. We, of course, 
doubt now neither of these things; but the first, at all events, 
was doubted by many when the poem of Job was written. 
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Job’s three friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, next appear 
upon the scene. After his sufferings, as it seems (vii. 3; cf. 
xix. 13 ff.), have continued for some months, they hear of what 
has befallen him, and come to condole with him, Appalled at 
the spectacle of his misery, they sit with him mourning upon the 
ground for seven days, without uttering a word (ii, 11-13). 
Moved by their deep unspoken sympathy, the feelings which 
have been gathering in his heart during the long months of 
pain at length break forth in a passionate cry for death (ch. iii). 

Job's cry passes through three phases. In the first (iii. 3-10) 
he curses bitterly the day of his birth, wishing himself unborn ; 
in the second (iii. 11-19) he asks why, if he must needs be 
born, did he not pass at once into the grave ; in the third (iii. 
20-26) he expresses his mournful surprise that life should be 
prolonged to those who, in their misery, long only for death. 

This outburst of feeling on Job’s part gives occasion to his 
friends to speak, and so opens the debate. Job’s demeanour 
and language shock them: he betrays impatience, and a sense 
of resentment at God’s providence, which seem to them highly 
unbecoming. Eliphaz speaks first, the oldest (cf. xv. 10), and 
also the most courteous and conciliatory of Job’s friends. 

The debate is symmetrically planned: each of the three 
friends comes forward, and speaks in turn; and each is 
answered in turn and separately by Job. This takes place 
three times,—except that, at least in the text as it now stands, 
Zophar does not come forward a third time (see pp. 75, 77). 

It is unnecessary to give here a detailed analysis of the 
argument ; but the following outline of its general course may 
be useful. 

First Cycle of Speeches (chs. iv-xiv). Here the friends chiefly 
occupy themselves with asserting the justice and goodness of 
God, who, they say, is righteous, and dispenses happiness and 
misfortune, not arbitrarily, but with perfect justice, in accordance 
with every man’s deserts. Job’s sufferings are thus a clear 
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mark of God’s displeasure, on account of some grave sin 
committed by him, which they exhort him to confess; then, 
but only then, may he expect restoration to favour and pros- 
perity. Job meets these assertions by passionate protestations 
of his innocence, and a bitter and often defiant arraignment of 
God’s providence (especially ix. 22-24 ; x. 13-17), coupled with 
many complaints of His merciless treatment of him, and of 
the hopelessness of every attempt made by him to clear himself 
before Him. Job, like his friends, has been trained in the false 
creed that afflictions are God’s testimony to sin: on the other 
hand, he knows that he is not himself a sinner, or, at least, 
not a sinner to such an extent as to account for his extra- 
ordinary sufferings; hence the terrible dilemma in which he 
finds himself, and which forces him to the desperate conclusion 
that God, though He kzows him to be innocent, punishes him 
as if he were guilty, and is utterly regardless of justice in His 
government of the world. 
Second Cycle of Speeches (chs, xv—xxi). Here the friends 
dwell more upon the teachings of history and experience, 
pointing out how many instances they afford of misfortune 
overtaking the wicked, and leaving it to be inferred that some 
great sin is at the root of Job’s afflictions, Job clings the more 
tenaciously to his innocence; and, at the same time, the clouds 
lift, at least temporarily, above his troubled soul. He appeals 
from the phantom God of cruelty and injustice, whom in his 
despair and frenzy his imagination had pictured, to the God of 
truth and justice, who, he is persuaded, is still the witness of his 
innocence in heaven (xvi. 18-21, xvii. 3); his Vindicator, he is 
convinced, whatever may be his own fate, ‘liveth,’ and, though 
his mortal frame succumb to his disease, will in the end appear, 
and attest openly His servant’s innocence (xix. 25-27). But 
the gleam of light is transient; and after Zophar’s second 
speech (ch. xx), emphasizing the speedy and ignominious end 
of the wicked, Job meets his contention with a flat contradiction: 
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the mystery, he owns, is one which perplexes and crushes him, 
but in point of fact the wicked are not, as the friends represent, 
overwhelmed by misfortune ; they prosper through life, and end 
their days in peace. 

Third Cycle of Speeches (chs. xxii-xxvi). In the last cycle of 
speeches the friends attack Job more directly, charging him 
with definite sins, which, arguing back from the calamities, 
they are persuaded he must have committed,—inhumanity, 
avarice, abuse of power, &c., the common faults of a wealthy 
Oriental (ch. xxii), Job in reply still insists upon his innocence; 
but he admits that he cannot solve the mysteries of God’s 
providence, and owns (chs, xxiii-xxiv) that he can discern no 
marks of a righteous rule in His dealings either with himself or 
with the world at large: the innocent suffer, while the godless 
prosper to the end of their days. 

The friends, after ch. xxvi, make no reply; and Job proceeds 
independently. In xxvii. 1-6 he enters before God a solemn 
protestation of his innocence. For the rest of this chapter, 
especially vv. 13-23 (where Job apparently affirms what he has 
hitherto consistently denied, viz. that an evil fate does overtake 
the wicked), it is extremely difficult to find a logical place in 
Job’s argument (see the notes, pp. 76f.). Ch. xxviii is a mono- 
logue on ‘wisdom.’ ‘Wisdom,’ says Job,—and by ‘wisdom’ 
he means the intellectual apprehension of the physical and 
moral order of the world,—is unattainable by man; it is known 
only to God, who has appointed for man, as its substitute, the 
practice of a righteous and holy life. 

This also is a thought which, where it stands, occasions difficulty: as 
Dr. Gibson remarks (p. 141), ‘ Beautiful and impressive as ch, xxviii is, it is 
not easy to see its connexion with the speech in which it occurs, or indeed 
with the poem as a whole.’ Perhaps, indeed, if we had only to consider the 
telation of the chapter to what precedes it in the book, it might be supposed 
that Job, no longer irritated by the retorts of his friends, has reached a calmer 


mood ; and abandoning the attempt to discover a specu/ative solution of the 


perplexities which distract him, finds man’s wisdom to consist in the Jrac- 
‘ 


-_ 
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tical fulfilment of the duties of life. Still, as Davidson remarks (p. xxxix), 
such contentment in the face of the problems of his history is very unlike the 
spirit shown elsewhere by Job; and it is doubtful whether the cessation of 
his friends’ attacks would suffice psychologically to explainit. And an even 
greater difficulty arises in connexion with what follows. If Job has risen 
to this tranquil temper, how comes it that he falls back (xxx. 20-23) into 
complainings, and dissatisfaction at not having been justified by God 
(xxxi. 35)? And, further, if he has reached, by the unaided force of his own 
meditations, this devout and submissive frame of mind, how is the ironical 
tone of the Divine speeches (chs, xxxviii-xlii.6) to be accounted for? If 
he is already resigned to the inscrutability of the Divine ways, how does it 
need to be again pointed out to him? Or is it possible that the author con- 
ceives of Job’s tranquil frame of mind as temporary only? There is, how- 
ever, as just remarked, an imperfect psychological basis even for a temporary 
recovery of calmness: Job is unmoved by all the arguments of his friends ; 
and no other independent influence (as in chs. xxxviii-xxxix) has been 
brought to bear upon him. The difficulty is very great. Either, it seems, 
the chapter, as several recent scholars have supposed, is an independent 
description of the character and value of wisdom, which does not really 
belong to the poem of Job; or, if it is an integral part of the poem, we 
must suppose that the author’s psychology is not to be measured by the 
standard that would be applied to a Western poet; and that he represents 
Job, in this part of the book, as passing through moods of feeling without 
what, as judged by Western standards, would be deemed the necessary 
psychological motives ?. 


In chs. xxix-xxxi Job gives a final survey of the whole 
circumstances of his case. First, in ch. xxix, he draws a pathetic 
picture of the happy days now past, when God’s favour rested 
visibly upon him, and his unselfish virtues, his benevolence, 
philanthropy, and justice, won for him the respect and esteem of 
his fellow men. Next, in ch. xxx, he draws a contrasted 
picture of his present humiliation: even the outcasts of society 
hold him in disdain; he is tormented by the anguish of his 
disease ; God’s alienation still continues ; his life is now joyless 
and intolerable. Such has been Job’s strange change of fortune. 

1 The difficulties of the chapter in its relation to the rest of the poem are 


fully recognized by Davidson, pp. xxxix f.; Davison, in Hastings’ Dict. of the 
Bible, ii, 666; and Peake, pp. 245 f. 
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And yet he is conscious that nothing that he has done can 
be the cause of it: accordingly in ch. xxxi he utters his final 
and most solemn protestation of the innocence of his former 
life. The chapter is a remarkable one ; it contains the portrait 
of a character instinct with nobility and delicacy of feeling, which 
not only repudiates any overt act of violence or wrong, but 
also disowns all secret impulses to wrong or dishonourable 
conduct. 

Chs. xxxii-xxxvii. The Elihu-speeches. After Job’s appeal 
to God, at the end of ch. xxxi, it might be thought that the 
crisis of the poem was at hand, and that God must appear to 
pronounce His verdict upon the discussion. Instead of this, 
however, Elihu, a speaker who has not been named or alluded 
to before, steps forward, and expresses his judgement upon the 
matter in dispute. Elihu is represented as a bystander, who 
has listened to the debate with some dissatisfaction at the line 
taken in it by both parties; being younger, however, than the 
other disputants, he has waited until now before venturing to 
take part in it himself. In spite, however, of the seeming 
modesty of his opening words (xxxii. 6, 7), Elihu in the sequel 
displays considerable self-consciousness, and speaks in terms 
which show that he has no small idea of the value of the 
‘ wisdom’ which he is able to utter (cf. xxxii. 14-22, xxxili. 33, 
XXxvi. 4, 5). In what he says, ch. xxxii is introductory; in 
chs, Xxxili, xxxiv, xxxv he replies to three of Job’s main con- 
tentions, viz. that God is his enemy, and does not answer his 
cries, that He afflicts him unjustly, and that righteousness is of 
no profit to a man; in chs. xxxvi, xxxvii, which contain his 
positive contribution to the solution of the problem, he insists 
firstly upon the disciplinary value of suffering (xxxvi. 8-21), 
and secondly upon the greatness of God, which renders Him 
incapable of all pettiness or arbitrary injustice (xxxvi. 26—xxxvii. 
24). As is remarked on p. 93, it is almost certain that the 
Elihu-speeches are not part of the original poem of Job, but the 
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addition of a later writer, who wished to emphasize certain 
considerations to which he thought sufficient weight had not 
been attached by the other speakers. 

Lastly (xxxviii. 1-xlii. 6) Jehovah intervenes, and answers 
Job out of the whirlwind. His answer consists of two parts, 
each followed by a few words from Job. The aim of these 
speeches is to bring Job back into a right frame of mind 
towards God. Job has sustained the trial successfully; for 
though he has sinned by impatient utterances under the weight 
of his afflictions, he has not, as the Satan predicted, cast off his 
religion; in spite of the doubts by which he has been assailed, 
he has preserved his faith in a just and holy God, whose 
righteousness, he believes, will yet reveal itself (xiii. 16, xvi. 19, 
xix. 25-27). Nevertheless, the cloud of discontent and doubt 
is not yet dispelled from his mind (xxx. 20-23, xxxi. 35f); 
and while this remains, his trial cannot be said to be ended. 
What is needed is thus, firstly, to convince him that in his 
demeanour toward God he has not been free from blame; and 
secondly, to raise him effectually into peace of mind. For this 
purpose Jehovah, firstly, xxxviil. 1-x], 2, in a series of questions, 
each of which admits of but a single humiliating reply, causes 
to pass before Job a panorama of creation, exemplifying not 
only the wonders of inanimate nature,—the earth, the sea, the 
heavens, &c.,—but also the astonishing variety of instincts and 
powers possessed by the animal creation. The effect of: this 
brilliant display upon Job is indicated in his brief reply, xl. 4 f.: 
he is overwhelmed by it: it brings home to him in a degree 
which, in spite of what fell from him in ix. 4-10, xii. 13-25, 
xxvi. 5-14 (especially v. 14), he had not before realized, the 
comprehensiveness and infinite resource of the Divine intelli- 
gence ; it fills him with a vivid and overpowering sense of the 
transcendent greatness of God, in the presence of which his 
doubts vanish; he owns God’s infinite superiority, and his 
inability to dispute with Him any further. The aim of Jehovah’s 
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second speech, xl. 6-xli. 34, is to convince Job of his error in 
charging God with injustice in His government of the world, 
and especially in His treatment of himself. As Job had 
questioned the principles of God’s rule, he is ironically invited 
to assume the Divine attributes, and rule the world himself, 
xl. 6-14. And, as a test of his capabilities, two formidable 
creatures, the work of God’s hand, like himself (xl. 15), are 
described to him at some length, and he is asked whether he 
can even subdue sem, xl. 15—-xli. 34. Job’s answer to these 
demands follows in xlii. 1-6. He acknowledges that he had no 
adequate conception of the greatness of God, and retracts all 
his presumptuous utterances. 

The Epilogue (xlii. 7-17). Job is now commended by God, 
and commanded to intercede for his three friends, lest some 
judgement fall upon them. After this he is restored to a 
prosperity double that which he enjoyed before, and ends his 
days in a ripe old age. 

Job is commended, because, in spite of the rash and some- 
times even unbecoming utterances which had been wrung from 
him, partly by his sufferings, and partly by the taunts and 
baseless imputations of his friends, he had nevertheless adhered 
to the truth regarding both himself and the general facts of 
God’s providence: his friends are condemned, because, though 
they had said much that was in itself just and true, they had 
misapplied it: upon a limited basis they had framed a universal 
theory of the methods of God’s providence, viz. that all suffering 
was a result of sin; and in order to maintain this view, and, as 
they supposed, to justify God, they had shut their eyes to the 


—————————— 


facts opposed to it, and done Job the great injustice of imputing | 
to him sins of which he was innocent. ‘The friends are pious, ' 


well-intentioned men; but they have no power of entering into 

the feelings of men unlike themselves, or of adapting themselves 

to new truths: ‘there is something pathetic in the picture of 

a good man like Eliphaz, so earnest in his endeavour to help 
b2 
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Job, so sure of his own position, and capable of putting such 
real truths into language of great beauty (ch. v), and yet so 
utterly unable to conceive of any truths beyond those contained 
in his own creed, and the formulae in the use of which he has 
grown up?.’ Nor can it be denied that, especially as the book 
advances, the friends display too much the unfair method and 
spirit of the controversialist. In their zeal for God, they 
commit the great mistake of refusing to look facts in the face, 
and of distorting them so as to make them fit their own theory. 
Job (xiii. 7-11) rebukes them for such unjust partizanship, and 
declares plainly that God will not accept it; and his verdict is 
here endorsed by God Himself. 
| +s It is out of Job’s unfaltering conviction of his innocence that 
his great declaration of belief in a future life in xix. 25 ff. springs. 
In chs. vii (vv. 8-10) and x (vv. 21, 22) he expresses no hope or 
thought of a blissful hereafter: he looks forward after death 
to nothing better than a dim and shadowy existence in the dark 
cavern of Sheol, for the denizens of which, according to the 
common Hebrew belief, all communion with God was at an 
end; they were ‘remembered’ by Him ‘no more,’ and ‘cut off 
from’ his ‘hand’ (Ps. vi. 5, xxx. 10, Ixxxviii. 5, 10-12, 
Isa. xxxviii. 18). But in ch. xiv, though man, he pathetically 
says, has less hope of living again than a tree cut down has of 
again sprouting (vv. 7-12), the thought of a future life does 
nevertheless present itself to him: might not God, the gracious 
God, whom he had never wholly lost sight of, though He hid 
him for a while in the dark Underworld, yet at length have 
a yearning for the work of His hands, and call him back to 
Himself? (vv. 13-15). And he lingers upon the thought, as 
upon a blissful possibility, but only to cast it from him as too 
remote to be ever realized. In ch. xvi, keenly sensible though 
he still is of what seems to him to be God’s persistent hostility 
(vv. 8f., 11-14), the thought of the real God of love and 
1 Gibson, p. 125. 
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justice forces itself upon him: his ‘ witness,’ he feels assured, is 
‘in heaven,’ and will in the end attest his innocence (vv. 18-22). 
But the loftiest utterance of his faith comes in ch. xix. Here, 
after a yet more agonized and pathetic description of his 
sufferings,—assailed remorselessly by God, abandoned by his 
acquaintance, an object of scorn and aversion to his closest 
relations,—he turns to crave pity of his friends— 
*1« Flave pity upon me, have pity upon me, O ye my friends, 
‘For the hand of God hath touched me. 
#2 ¢ Why do ye persecute me like God, 
‘And are not satisfied with my flesh?’ 
But from his friends he can expect nothing: so with the wish 
that the protestation of his innocence might be inscribed 
indelibly upon the rock, he utters his immortal confession, his 


conviction that his Vindicator liveth, and that even though his | 


? 


harassed frame succumb to his disease, He will reveal Himself 
after his death and acknowledge his innocence— Cc 19 
#3¢ Oh would, then, that my words were written ! 
‘Oh would that they were inscribed in a book! 
24¢ That with an iron pen and lead 
‘They were graven in the rock for ever! | 
%5< But J know that my Vindicator liveth, ) 
‘ And that in after time’ he will rise up upon the dust: 
6¢ And after my skin hath been thus tattered? / 
‘Yet without my flesh shall I see God; 
*7*Whom J shall see for myself, 
‘And mine eyes shall behold, and not another: 
‘My reins fail (with longing) within me!’ 
Vv. 25-27, as they stand in the Authorized Version, are 
consecrated to most of us by the place which they occupy 


1 So Davidson. Lit. as az after-one, or as one coming after (Job xviii. 20, 
Eccles. iv. 16). 

2 Or, as we might say, mangled, viz. by the ravages of the disease. The 
word is a rare one, and means properly struck away. The rendering ‘ de- 
stroyed ’ is not accurate, besides suggesting a false idea. 
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among the opening sentences of the Burial Service; and 
vv. 25, 26 are, if possible, brought yet more closely to our 
hearts by the exquisite melody to which they are wedded in 
Handel’s great Oratorio, It must, however, be remembered 
that both in the Burial Service and in the ‘ Messiah’ these 
words bear a sense which they do not bear in their original 
context in Job; they are given viz. a Christian application 
which in their original context they do not possess. For 
‘Redeemer’ in a Christian context can only suggest a redeemer 
from sin and its penal consequences. But in the Old Testa- 
ment ‘redeemer’ is used all but exclusively of redemption from 
matertal calamities, as when in the second part of Isaiah, for 
instance, Jehovah is frequently spoken of as Israel’s ‘ Redeemer,’ 
i.e, as the Redeemer who will deliver them from exile in 
Babylon (e.g. Isa. xli. 14, xliii. 14, xliv. 6, 24)1, And the word 
has an allied sense in Job. The question of Job’s redemption 
from sin does not enter into the argument: he is described 
(i, 1) as blameless and upright: what he needs and craves for 
is deliverance from affliction and wrong which are zof due to 
sin, but which fall upon him,—and it is just this that gives them 
their sting,—in spite of his being free from sin. And so the 
word means here not a Redeemer in the Christian sense, but 
one who will rescue and vindicate Job from the cruel and 
unjust imputations under which he lies, and will manifest his 
righteousness openly. And this sense is better expressed by 
the word ‘ Vindicator’ than by ‘Redeemer.’ Although, how- 
ever, v. 25 has thus to be understood in an altered sense, the 
passage as a whole lends itself most naturally to the Christian 


} The corresponding Heb. verb means properly to ve-clazm, by resuming 
a right which has lapsed or been forfeited, It is thus used, in a legal sense, 
of ‘redeeming’ a house or field which has been sold, or an Israelite who 
has been obliged to sell himself as a slave (Lev. xxv. 25, 26, 29, 47-49, &c.). 
The participle, gd’@/, ‘redeemer,’ is also the word used to denote the 
‘avenger’ of blood, i.e., in accordance with ancient usage, the kinsman who 
vindicates the rights of one whose blood has been unjustly shed (Deut. xix. 6, 
2 Sam, xiv, 11, and elsewhere), 
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application. For it is the expression of a sublime and rapturous | 
hope, and the confession of a faith which pierces through the 
darkness and perplexities by which Job was surrounded, and is 
confident that God will not for ever continue to hide Himself 
from His suffering servant, but will in the end, after his release 
from the troubles of the flesh, declare Himself on his side, and 
grant him the satisfying vision of Himself. - 

As regards the dave of the poem, it is impossible to fix it 
precisely ; but it belongs most probably to the century which 
began with the return from Babylon in s.c. 538. This con- 
clusion rests upon a number of indications, which cannot all be 
considered here. The most conclusive are those derived from 
the character of the Book itself, and the nature of the problem 
discussed in it. ‘The very problem which the Book discusses, 
the riddle which vexes the soul of Job, is not one which springs 
into full life, or would form the subject of a long and studied, 
an intensely argued and elaborate discussion, in any early or 
simple stage of a nation’s progress’.’ The Book exhibits a 
struggle between a traditional creed which taught that all 
suffering was a penalty for sin, all prosperity a reward for 
goodness, and the spéctacle of undeserved suffering afforded by 
more complex social conditions (e.g. ch. xxiv); it presents 
speculations on the relation subsisting between virtue and happi- 
ness, and on the compatibility of God’s justice and benevolence 
with His sovereignty and greatness, and examples of the 
analysis of human action, and the comparison of motives, which 
imply that thinking men had for long been accustomed to 
ponder upon moral problems, and were familiar with the dis- 
tinctions and points of view involved. Elsewhere, however, 
the first notice which such questions receive is in the age of 
Jeremiah (Jer. xii. 1f., xxxi. 29f., Hab. i, 13f., Ezek. xviii). 
Other considerations support the same conclusion. A wide 
and varied experience lies behind the author. He draws his 

1 Dean Bradley, p. 171 of the work cited below (p. xxxv), 
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illustrations from many different departments of the physical 
world, from history (ch. xii), from various grades and ranks of 
society (ch. xxiv, xxx. 1-8). The forensic terms in which 
Job’s plea with God is regularly stated imply an established 
system of judicature. The great literary power of the poem, 
the skill shown by the author in developing his subject, under dif- 
ferent aspects, in a regularly progressing argument, implies that 
amature stage of literary culture has been reached. The exalted 
theological and (ch. xxxi) moral teaching of the poem point in 
the same direction. The doctrine of God is expressed with 
a breadth and loftiness which are without parallel elsewhere in 
the Old Testament, except in its later portions (Isa. xl-Ixvi, 
Ps. cxxxix). The ‘Satan’ (chs. i-ii) is mentioned besides only 
in Zech. iii and 1 Chron, xxi. 1. The opinion found in the 
Talmud that Moses was the author originated no doubt in the 
reflection that in the Prologue and Epilogue Job is described in 
terms which recall the patriarchal narratives of Genesis ; but it is 
contrary to all probability. It is to be regretted that such 
a groundless opinion should be perpetuated by ‘reference’ 
editions of the Authorized Version, in the note on i. 1, and in 
the date B.c. 1520, assigned to the poem’. 


I desire in conclusion to draw the reader’s attention to the 
importance of the margins of the Revised Version. The classes 
into which the marginal notes of the Revised Version fall are 
enumerated in the Preface to the Revised Version; and it may 
be convenient to repeat them, with some explanation, here. 

1. Marginal notes, introduced by the words, ‘ Or, according 
to another reading, or ‘Another reading is.’ These notes 
introduce various readings found in Hebrew MSS., and in most 


1 For other questions, and subjects of interest, connected with the poem, 
reference must be made to the larger Commentaries (p. xxxv). The high 
ey Dae of the poem are attractively brought out by Professor Peake 
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cases recognized in the official Massoretic text of the Jews, and 
noted in every ordinary edition of the Hebrew Bible. There 
are certain passages, namely, in the Hebrew Bible, in which the 
Massoretic scholars of the seventh or eighth century a. p., repre- 
senting the Jewish tradition of the day, introduced what may be 
termed an authorized correction of the text, noting the alteration 
in the margin of their MSS., and directing the reader to substi- 
tute it for what he finds in the text. These corrections relate 
sometimes to grammatical points only, and do not affect the 
translation. Each case must be estimated on its own merits; 
the correction is not always to be preferred to the reading of the 
text. Where, however, in such cases, both alternative readings 
appeared to deserve notice, the one not preferred for the text of 
the Revised Version has been placed on the margin, being 
introduced by the words quoted above. Examples: vi. 21, ix. 
30, X. 20, xili. 15, xxxiii. 19, besides many in other books. 
Where the expression used is, ‘ According to another reading,’ 
the reference is generally to various readings which are found in 
Hebrew MSS., but are not recognized by the official Massorah: 
so, for instance, Job xxxiv. 14, Ps. cx. 3, Isa. xix. 18, Hos. iv. 6. 

2. Alternative renderings, introduced by ‘Or.’ These form 
a large and important class of marginal notes, and are con- 
sidered separately below (p. xxviii). 

3. Literal renderings of the Hebrew or Aramaic, indicated by 
the prefix ‘Heb.’ or ‘Aram.’ These are of value, sometimes as 
affording the reader an insight into Hebrew customs or ideas; 
sometimes, by preserving a metaphor or other characteristic 
expression, as helping him to understand more fully the force of 
the original. See, for examples, Job i. 12 (cf. Ps. xlix. 15), ii. 3 
(‘Heb. 40 swallow up’: so Ps. lv. 9, Isa. iii. 12, ix. 16, xix. 3, 
Lam. ii. 8; cf. in the text 2 Sam. xx. Ig, 20, Ps. xxi. 9, XxXv. 
25, Job xxxvii. 20), ix. 8, 26, 27 (so Ps. xxxix. 13), Xi. Io, 
xvi. 3, xxxvi. 5 (showing that the ‘heart’ was regarded by the 
Hebrews as the seat of understanding, and throwing light, for 
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instance, upon Isa. i. 5: so Jer. v. 21, Hos. vii. 11; cf. on Job 
viii. 10); Gen. i. 30 (showing that according to the psychology 
of the Hebrews ‘soul’ was the principle of life and sensibility 
possessed not only by man, but by animals in general); Exod. 
ix. 28 (cf. on Job xxxvii. 2), xxviii. 41 (so Judges xvii. 5 ai.); 
Joshua vi. 18, 21, viii. 26 (see vi. 17); Judges vi. 34; Ps. xv. 1 
(‘tent’: so xix. 4, xxvii. 5), xviii. 44 (so Ixvi. 3, Ixxxi. 15), 
Xxxix. 5 (So Ixii. 9); Jer. vi. 4 (so Mic. iii. 5 a/.). Sometimes 
also this form of margin is found when the rendering is a little 
free, and it was thought desirable to state what the more literal 
rendering was, as Job ix. 30, xvi. 6, xviii. 13, XXXVi. 2, XXXVii. 9; 
1 Sam. x. 24; Isa. liii. 3 (cf. Jer. x. 19 marg.), 10; Jer. ii. 8 
(also connecting the passage with iii. 15, x. 21, xxiii. 1, &c.); 
Zech. ix. 9. The point of a margin of this kind is not always 
apparent without some research: thus Jer. xxxi, 20 ‘sound’ is 
explained by Isa. xvi, 11; and Jer. xxii. 27 illustrates Ps. xxv. 1. 
The margin on Job xxvii. 2 ‘made my soul bitter,’ where the 
text has the paraphrase, ‘vexed my soul,’ brings the passage 
into connexion with vii. 11, x. 1, where Job says that he speaks 
out of the ‘bitterness ’ of his ‘ soul.’ 

4. Notes calling attention to the fact that a change of text has 
been made on the authority of the ancient Versions. Not 
a large class. See Ruth iv. 4; 1 Sam. vi. 18, xxvii. 10; 
2 Sam. xviii. 3; 1 Kings vii. 18; Ps. viii. 1, xvi. 2, xxii. 16, xxiv. 
6, lix. 9; Mic. iv. 13, In some of these passages the Hebrew 
text is untranslatable, in others it yields a sense incongruous 
with the context. 

5: Readings from the ancient Versions, not, as in No. 4, 
adopted in the text, but noted on the margin. These are nearly 
all important, From internal evidence it is certain that the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament has not been transmitted to 
us intact’; and there are numerous passages in which it is clear, 


1 It must be remembered that the Hebrew characters, especially in their 
oldest form, when they were written without any signs for vowels, are 
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sometimes from grammatical considerations, sometimes from 
the context, that the ancient Versions,—particularly the Septuagint, 
which was based upon Hebrew MSS. at least 1000 years older 
than any which we now possess,—preserve truer readings than 
the existing Hebrew text does. The number of such cases, in 
the judgement of the most competent Hebrew scholars, is con- 
- siderably in excess of those noted on the margins of the Revised 
Version: but it did not fall within the scope of the Revisers’ 
work to notice more than the clearest and most important cases ; 
and hence those variants from the Versions which they have 
noted are in all cases worthy of attention, and often deserve 
definitely to be preferred to the readings of the Hebrew. 
Examples: Job iii. 6, v. 5, xix. 28, xxii. 30, xxiii. 2, 12, xxvii. 
18, 19, Xxxiv. 18; 1 Sam. i. 24, ix..25, x. 27, xiv. 48, xix. 22, 
ear, 42 § ) Ps) xx. 9, xxviii, 8; xxxvi. 1, kl) 5} Isai xlix. 24, 
Ixiv. 7; Jer. xi. 14, Xv, 15, xxii, 23, xxili. 33; Hos. vi. 5, xiii. 9, 
xiv. 2; Mic. ii. 10; Hab. ii. 17: in most of these passages 
from Job, and in all the others, as well as in many besides, not 
here mentioned, the readings of the ancient Versions quoted are 
certainly to be followed. 

6, Alternative renderings, introduced by the words, ‘ Or, as 
otherwise read.’ This note means that there is no change in 
the Hebrew consonants, but that they are either (@) pronounced 
with different vowels from those fixed by the Massorites, or (6) 
differently divided. Examples of (a): Job xx. 10, xxii, 21; 
Judges v. 13; Ps. lvi. “##e (‘ elim’ for ‘ elem’), lviii. 1, lxvi. 17, 
Ixviii. 30, cxxxix. 20; Isa. x. 30, xxi. 14, Ixv. 15 Jer. iv. 19, 
vi. 6; Hos. viii. 10; Zech. xiv. 5; of (6) Deut. xxxiii. 2; Ps. 
xxv. 17, lv. 153 Prov. xxx. I. \ 

4. Marginal references to other passages, which are some- 


peculiarly liable to confusion or corruption. Parallel lists of the same 
proper names give ocular evidence of the existence of such corruption; see, 
for instance, the references on RVm, of Gen. xlvi. 10-24, 1 Chron, xi, 26-37, 
or Ezra ii. 
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times parallel, and sometimes illustrate or justify a rendering 
adopted. Examples: Gen. xviii. 19; Judgesi.17,x.4; Job 
xiv. 11; Ps, xxx. 4; Isa. viii. 11; Jer. xxxi.5; Ezek. xxiv. 17; 
Zeph. i. 4, 73. In the case of proper names such references 
mostly call attention to the different form which the names exhibit 
in the passage referred to,—due, of course, generally, to textual 
corruption in one of the two passages; see, for instance, the 
passages mentioned in the footnote on p. xxvii. 

8. Explanations of certain proper names, the meaning of 
which is referred to in the text. Examples: Gen. iv. 16, v. 2, 
x. 26; Exod. xvii. 7, 15; Isa. vii. 3, 14, vilii 1. The explana- 
tions are often not etymological, but based merely upon resem- 
blances in sound: see, for instance, Gen. iv. 1, v. 29, Xl. 9; 
Exod. ii. 10, Xvili. 3. 

To pass now to the margins introduced by ‘Or’ (No. 2). 
These are the largest, and (with No. 5) the most important 
class; and they are no doubt a source of difficulty to many 
readers. But they are not on that account to be ignored. First, 
then, we must distinguish in this class those which are explana- 
tory from those which give really alfernative renderings. Ex- 
planatory margins are those which help to express more fully 
and exactly than can be done by any single English word the 
sense of the original. Thus in Isa. xvii. 12 the text has ‘ uproar,’ 
and the margin, ‘ Or, multitude’: the Hebrew word expresses the 
idea of a throng in tumult, and thus includes both ideas. In Isa. 
lii. 13 the text has ‘ deal wisely,’ the margin, ‘ Or, prosper’; the 
Hebrew word used means to deal wisely in such a way as to com- 
mand success. The same margin is found on Joshua i. 7, 
1 Sam. xviii. 5. Other similar cases occur on Job xiii. 9 ; Amos 
v.2; Zeph.i. 18. Compare also ‘correction’ and ‘ instruction’ 
(i.e. moral instruction), Prov. xii. 1, xiii. 1,18 Jer. ii. 30, vii. 28, 


* For a larger collection of such illustrative parallels, see the editions of 
RV. published under the title, 7Ze Revised Version with Revised Marginal 
References. 
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and elsewhere: corrective moral instruction, moral education 
(Prov. xxiv. 32) or discipline (Prov. iii. 11; Job v. 17> Heb.), is 
what the Hebrew word denotes. The margins on Ps. iii. 2, 8, ix. 
14, xx. 5 (cf. ‘Heb. salvation’ on xviii. 50, Ix. 11; 1 Sam. xi. * 
13, Xix. 5; 2 Sam. xxii. ro, 12) show that the proper meaning 
of ‘salvation’ is deliverance, and that though it is sometimes, 
especially in Isaiah, used in a larger sense to include spiritual 
blessings, it often denotes simply a material deliverance. In 
other cases an explanatory margin helps out the sense by giving 
a slight paraphrase, as Job x. 12 (‘ visitation,’ marg. care), xiii. 
Io (‘respect persons,’ marg. shew favour), Xv. 25, xxii. 14; Isa. 
xhi. 3 (‘flax,’ marg. wzck); Ps. xli. 6. 

Such explanatory margins are, however, comparatively rare. 
The margins offering really alternative renderings are far more 
numerous, as they are also those which deserve the greatest 
attention and discrimination. For they differ materially in 
value ; and at the same time the difference between them depends 
upon grounds which are often not apparent to an ordinary 
reader. Some, namely, deserve unquestionably to be adopted 
in preference to the renderings given in the text; others, on the 
contrary, may be safely disregarded; an intermediate class 
represent legitimate differences of rendering, in passages where 
the Hebrew, from some cause or other, is ambiguous or uncer- 
tain, and is consequently read differently by even the best 
scholars. In the notes in the present volume great care has 
been taken to distinguish between these three cases, and especi- 
ally to explain to the reader, wherever this was possible, whether, 
in accordance with the best modern scholarship, the rendering 
of the text or of the margin was to be preferred. 

It was obviously impossible in a volume such as the present 
to state in each case the grounds upon which the preference 
expressed rested; only occasionally could a hint as to its nature 
be introduced : for more detailed particulars reference must be 
made to the larger Commentaries, Naturally in most cases it 
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depends either upon some point of Hebrew philology, or upon 
the relation of a passage to the context. Where the decision 
turns upon the latter point, even a reader unacquainted with 
Hebrew, if he looks at the passage carefully, can often perceive 
for himself on which side the preference lies: in Job xxi, for 
instance, it must be obvious to an attentive reader that in 
vv. 17-18 and v. 19 the text gives the only rendering consistent 
with the position there taken up by Job, while in vv. 30-33 it is 
only the marginal renderings that are consistent with it. 


Sometimes the reason for a margin, even though it does not depend upon 
a point of Hebrew scholarship, is still not apparent without some investiga- 
tion. Thus on Mic. i. 16 ‘Enlarge thy baldness (i.e. as a mark of mourn- 
ing, Deut. xiv. 1) as an eagle,’ we have the margin, ‘ Or, vulture. ‘ Eagle,’ 
though sufficient in most passages, in a popular version, as a rendering of 
the Heb. zésher, is here incorrect and pointless: for it is not the ‘eagle,’ 
but only a certain species of vulture,—the ‘ great vulture’ (Lev. xi. 13 marg.), 
—that has its neck and head bald and covered with down instead of 
feathers, which is the ‘baldness’ to which the prophet in his comparison 
alludes (see Tristram, WVatural History of the Bible, p. 173). 


The Revised Version, however, containing these alternative 
renderings, and the differences between them being often not 
immaterial, an effort must be made to ascertain, wherever this is 
possible, which deserve the preference. This, by those who 
are not Hebrew scholars themselves,—and often even by those 
who are,—can be done only by consulting some good Commen- 
tary, where the particular questions raised in each case are 
thoroughly considered, and the arguments on each side weighed 
in detail. ‘Those who have a knowledge of Hebrew will often 
be glad to consult commentaries in which the Hebrew text itself 
is discussed and explained: others will find that such Commen- 
taries as those of Davidson, Cheyne, Kirkpatrick, and Skinner, 
in the ‘Cambridge Bible,’ or any of the volumes in the ‘ West- 
minster Commentaries,’ or in the ‘Century Bible’ (in both of 
which the Revised Version is printed as the text to be explained), 
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even where they do not state it expressly, generally enable the 
reader to judge whether the rendering of the text or of the 
margin is to be preferred’. The practical method which is 
strongly recommended is the following. Whatever book is 
being read, in every case in which an alternative rendering is 
mentioned, ascertain from a good Commentary which is to be 
preferred : where the margin is to be preferred, draw a line against 
it in the text of the Revised Version which is used ?, to call 
attention to it for future use; where the margin may be disre- 
garded, strike a line through it, as an indication that no further 
notice need be taken of it. When a passage is read or referred 
to again, especially if it be a difficult one, the advantage of having 
thus noted beforehand the rendering to be preferred, will soon 
be apparent. Of course the margins with the line drawn 
against them should always be substituted in reading for the 
renderings of the text. A residuum of passages will probably 
remain, which the Commentaries referred to leave doubtful : the. 
margins on these will stand, without a line either through or 
against them, as instances of alternative renderings, a decision 
between which must be left open. 

The same method should be adopted with the margins belong- 
ing to classes 1, 5, and 6, noticed above. Most of those in 
No. 5, and some of those in No. 6, are unconditionally to be pre- 
ferred to the readings adopted in the text, and should be marked 
by the reader accordingly °. 

Enough, perhaps, will now have been said to illustrate the 


1 Asa rule, it will generally be found that a margin which merely repeats 
- the rendering of the Authorized Version may be neglected, while one which 
differs from the Authorized Version is to be accepted. 

2 For those who do not care for the larger and more expensive editions, 
the Minion octavo edition (4s.; with the Apocrypha, 6s.) is recommended. 
In this edition the marginal notes are printed at the side of the page; the 
type is clear; and there is ample room for short manuscript notes. 

3 In the Book of Job there are aboat 150 marginal renderings which, as 
it seems to the present writer, are preferable to the renderings found in the 
text, and about 110 marginal renderings which may be disregarded. 
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great importance of paying attention to the marginal notes in the 
Revised Version. The reader of Job in the present volume, as 
he follows the poem, and seeks to understand its argument, will, 
it is hoped, be placed in a position to appreciate the value of the 
margins for himself, and be able, before he has finished, to 
corroborate from his own experience the opinion which has 
been expressed respecting them. 

After what has been said with regard to the marginal notes, it 
will be readily understood that the Revisers themselves attached 
great importance to them. And as, moreover, they are as 
a fact, in many cases, of great importance, it is much to be 
regretted that editions of the Revised Version have, even 
though only in certain special cases, been published without 
them. A Revised Version, without the Revisers’ marginal notes, 
is a mutilation of their work, which does them an injustice: it 
withholds facts which they deemed to be important, and which 
are important, as a help to arriving at the true meaning of parts of 
the Old Testament ; and it withholds their entire view respecting 
a number of difficult and sometimes important passages. It 
thus presents their work to the public in an incomplete form, 
and places it in an imperfect light. The use of editions of the 
Revised Version, without the Revisers’ marginal notes, is to be 
strongly deprecated and discouraged. 

Another point also is worthy of note. The introduction of 
an alternative rendering means that the Revisers, as a body, 
were unable to decide what the true meaning of the text was; 
so far as their expressed judgement went, either rendering was 
possible, and either rendering might express the true meaning 
of the original. Clearly, then, any one is authorized, without 
going beyond the Revisers’ work, or adopting anything which 
they have not sanctioned, to follow either, and to read either, 
whichever he may be able to satisfy himself deserves the pre- 
ference. There are similar alternative renderings attached to 
the Authorized Version, though they are not as numerous, or 
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as generally known, as those attached to the Revised Version. 
But any one, reading publicly in Church, for instance, the 
Authorized Version, is perfectly justified in reading the marginal 
rendering, if he has good grounds for deeming it better and 
more probable than that given in the text; the translators have 
given him the option, and he can choose either, as he pleases. 
It is of importance to realize and remember this. The case is 
naturally similar with the Revised Version. And so, when 
I read in Church a lesson from the Revised Version, I always 
take with me a copy in which the marginal renderings which 
are preferable to those of the text are marked in the manner 
indicated above, and substitute them. If the translators of the 
Version authorized for use in the public services of the Church, 
—and the Bishops in Convocation have sanctioned the Revised 
Version for such use ?,—permit him the option, is any clergyman 
justified in reading to his congregation, whether from the Old 
or the New Testament, things which he is morally certain were 
never either said, or intended, by the author whose book he is 
reading *? 

Three other points which are often of importance for under- 
standing the Bible may also be here referred to. 

1. In order to understand a sentence properly, it is sometimes 
of consequence to know what the emphatic word in it is. In 
Hebrew, the emphatic word, if a personal pronoun in the 
nominative case, is indicated by its being separately added, 


1 See the late Bishop Ellicott’s excellent charge on the Revised Version 
published by the S.P.C.K. in 1901, p. 122. 

2 In what I have said in this and the preceding paragraph, I am pleased 
to have the weighty support of Dr. Aldis Wright, the Secretary of the 
Old Testament Revision Company, who was an active member of the 
Company, and took the warmest interest in its deliberations. In a letter 
dated Jan. 25, 1906, which I have his permission to quote, Dr. Wright 
states that he thoroughly agrees in my opinion of the importance of the 
margins: the version, he considers, is ‘maimed’ without them; and he 
adds, ‘They so essentially belong to it that I think any one reading 
the Revised Version in public not only may but ought to incorporate the 
marginal renderings of which he approves.’ 
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in other cases it is indicated by the position which the word 
holds in the sentence. As is well known, italics are not used in 
the English Bible, as they are in ordinary English books, for 
the purpose of indicating emphasis ; and hence, if there happens 
to be an emphatic word in a sentence, the reader of the English 
Bible, except here and there, where either an antithesis helps 
him (as Jer. vii. 19), or an inversion of the usual order has been 
admitted (Gen. xli. 13), has no clue as to which the emphatic 
word is’. In the notes on Job, I have made it a point, in at 
least, I hope, all important cases, to call the reader’s attention 
to the emphatic word in a sentence. 

2. In Hebrew poetry, where words spoken by another are 
quoted, not only is it not always clear how far the quotation 
extends, but the quotation is not unfrequently introduced 
without any explicit indication that the poet himself is not still 
speaking in his own person (e.g. Ps, Ixxv. 2-6, Ixxxii. 2-7, 
Ixxxvii. 4). In both these cases I have taken the liberty of 
inserting inverted commas in the text of the Revised Version ; 
and I venture to think that there are at least some passages in 
which the reader will be glad of the help. 

3. Since 1611, when the Authorized Version was made, many 
words, which at that time were in familiar use, have now either 
changed their meaning or gone out of use altogether. These 
often seriously obscure the sense, especially those which have 
changed their meaning, and consequently do not leave the 
reader’s mind a blank, which he can sometimes fill up more or 
less successfully from the context, but suggest an actually 
wrong sense. Advertise, amazed, ancients, apprehend, charity, 
coast, conversation, cunning, damnation, entreat, fenced, hell, 
tntreat, malice, mount, occupy, order, peep, plead, saint (in the sense 


1 Cf. in A. V. 1 Cor. xv. 36, 1 John v. 16: in the first of these passages 
the sense is weakened, in the second it is destroyed, by the neglect to 
emphasize a pronoun correctly, In the Revised Version, the rendering has 
in each been rightly altered. 
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of angel), strange, stranger, tell, tempt, vile, winefat, are examples ; 
but there are many besides. The number of such expressions, 
either obsolete themselves, or used in senses which are now 
obsolete, has been substantially reduced in the Revised Version; 
but a good many still remain, including several of those just 
mentioned,—in the Book of Job, for instance, acguaznt, base, 
brass, convince, daysman, describe, excellent, excellency, froward, 
grieve, perverse (nearly forty altogether). Of those which 
remain, a few (such as daysman and _froward) are probably not 
understood at all by many readers ; others are not suspected of 
being archaisms, and are consequently understood wrongly. 
The reader who desires to understand the Revised Version, 
though he has not indeed to be so constantly on the alert for 
misleading archaisms as the reader of the Authorized Version, 
must thus, unless he happens to be an expert in Old English, 
not relax his vigilance altogether. As a word not understood 
is a serious hindrance to the comprehension of a passage, 
I have explained these archaisms, wherever an explanation 
seemed necessary, in the notes; and have also collected them 
all in a Glossary (pp. 129 f.). Good editions of Shakespeare 
are provided with Glossaries as a matter of course; and it 
appears to me that no edition of either the Authorized or 
the Revised Version of the Bible should be published with- 
out a Glossary explaining obsolete or unfamiliar words to 
readers’. 


The standard English Commentary on Job is the one by A. B. Davidson 
in the ‘Cambridge Bible.’ To some the notes and discussions in this volume 


1 The standard book on archaic words and phrases in the English Bible 
and Prayer-Book is Aldis Wright’s Bzb/e Word-Book (ed. 2, 1884), with 
abundant illustrations from old writers; but the following may also be use- 
fully consulted: T. L. O. Davies, Bzble English, Chapters on Old and 
Disused Expressions in the Authorized Version and the Prayer-Book (1875); 
J. A. Clapperton, Pitfalls in Bible English (1899); A. L. Mayhew, 
_A Select Glossary of Bible Words, and Words and Phrases in the Prayer- 
Book; and the articles under the respective words in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible (usually very full). 
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may seem rather long; such readers, if they desire fuller information on 
points not noticed in the present volume, are recommended the Commentary 
by Dr. Gibson (now Bishop of Gloucester) in the ‘ Westminster Commen- 
taries,’ where substantially the same view of the poem is taken, though the 
treatment is briefer. Dean Bradley’s Lectures on the Book of Job delivered 
in Westminster Abbey (2nd ed., 1888) are attractively written, and well 
adapted to help a reader to enter into the meaning and spirit of the poem ; 
they consist substantially of an explanatory paraphrase, with discussions of 
the date, scope, &c., of the poem. See also Cheyne’s Job and Solomon, or 
the Wisdom of the Old Testament (1887), pp. 11-115; and Davison’s 
Wisdom-Literature of the O. T.,pp. 20-105. The most recent Commen- 
tary in English is the one in the ‘ Century Bible’ (1905) by A. S. Peake: 
this is written with a high appreciation of the poem, and may be warmly 
recommended. Since the previously mentioned Commentaries appeared, 
many suggestions for the elucidation of the poem have been made by various 
continental scholars; and these, where of sufficient importance, have been 
duly noticed by Professor Peake. Perhaps, indeed, it may be said that he 
has noticed too many of them, and sometimes left the reader in uncertainty 
as to which deserve to be definitely adopted. But this in no degree detracts 
from the generally valuable character of the Commentary. 


rit, BOOK OF -JOB 


PART I 
THE PROLOGUE. (CuHaps. 1-2.) 


- Job's name and abode; his piety and consequent 
prosperity. 
1 THERE was a man in the land of Uz 8, whose name 
was 1Job; and that man was perfect » and upright, and 1 Heb. 
2 one that feared God, and eschewed evil. And there were “7% 
3 born unto him seven sons and three daughters. His 
? substance® also was seven thousand sheep, and three ? Or, 
thousand camels, and five hundred yoke of oxen, and five “4 
hundred she-asses, and a very great household; so that 
this man was the greatest of all the children of the east 4, 
4 And his sons ® went and held a feast in the house of each 
~ one upon his day; and they sent and called ® for their 
5 three sisters to eat and to drink with them. And it was 


* The name of a tribe allied to the Hebrews (see Gen. xxii. 21, where the 
names, as often in simflar cases, though apparently those of individuals, are 
in reality those of ¢vzbes), whose home, though its position is not known 
exactly, was probably on the east of Palestine, and north (or north-east) of 
Edom (cf. Lam. iv. 21). 

> T.e. not (as the expression might be supposed to mean) szm/ess, but, 
generally, wzthout (moral) blemish, blameless. Cf. viii. 20; ix. 20, 21, 22 ; 
xii. 4: also Gen. vi. 9 (of Noah; RVm. d/ameless); xvii. 1. The corre- 
sponding substantives are rendered znfegrity, Job il. 3, 9; iv. 6; xxvii. 5; 
xxxi. 6; Ps. vii. 8; xxvi. 1, 11; and elsewhere. 

© The Heb. word means properly ossesszons (Gen, xxvi. 14), though by 
usage it regularly denotes catt/e (marg.), and is all but uniformly so ren- 
dered (e.g. Gen. xiii. 2, 7). It is here rendered sadstance, because it 
appears to include the ‘ very great household’ (lit. dody of s/aves,—of the 
servants attending to the cattle, cf. Gen. xxvi. 14), as well as the ‘ cattle’ 
first mentioned. Comp. below, vz. Io. 

@ A general designation of the tribes living on the east of Palestine: comp. 
Judges vi. 3, 33; I Kings iv. 30; Isa. xi. 14; Ezek. xxv. 4, Io. 

© Better: used to go and hold..., used to send and call. The tenses in 
the original describe not a single act, but an habitual practice (cf. v. 5 end). 
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so, when the days of their feasting were gone about, that 
Job sent and sanctified them, and rose up early in the 
morning, and offered burnt offerings according to the 
number of them all: for Job said, It may be that my sons 
EOr; have sinned, and } renounced‘ God in their hearts. Thus 


blas- : j 
phemed did Job continually. 

- ‘oh ii, The disinterestedness of Job's piety called in question 
5, 9: before the Almighty by the Satan. The Satan 


receives permisston to test tt, 


Now there was a day when the sons of God 8 came to 6 
2 That is, present themselves before the LORD, and * Satan» came 
the Ad- a)so among them. And the LorD said unto Satan, 7 
verse7¥- ~NThence comest thou? Then Satan answered the LorD, 
and said, From going to and fro in the earth, and from 
walking up and down in it. And the LoRD said unto 8 
8 Or, ¢kat Satan, Hast thou considered my servant Job? *ford there 


f The Heb. word is the one commonly rendered d/ess, also used in the 
sense of saluting, whether at meeting (Gen. xlvii. 7; 1 Sam. xiii. 10 RV.), 
or parting (Gen. xlvii. 10) ; and those who render here renounced suppose 
that, from the last named sense, the word acquired the further sense of 
saying farewell to, disowning, or renouncing. Those who render as the 
marg. dlasphemed (AV. cursed) suppose that the word was used euphemis- 
tically for its opposite, cursed. Another view is that the word originally 
written was cursed, but that it was changed by scribes, out of motives of 
reverence, to d/essed. Thesame word occurs similarly in I Kings xxi. Io, 13. 

& An expression meaning angels. So xxxviii. 7; Gen.vi. 2: cf. Dan. iii. 
25 RV. In illustration of the scene, comp. 1 Kings xxii. 19-22. 

h The word ‘Satan’ means offoser; and denotes one who sets himself 
to oppose or thwart another in his purpose (Num. xxii. 22, 32; 2 Sam. xix. 
22; 1 Kings xi. 14, 23, 25), or claims, sometimes with the collateral idea of 
accusing maliciously or falsely (Ps. cix. 6: cf. the cognate verb, vv. 4, 20, 
29; xxxviii. 20; lxxi. 13,—AV., RV., in all, ‘(are) adversaries’; Zech. iii. 1 
‘to be his adversary’). It appears further in the OT. as the name of 
a specific angel, ‘the Opposer,’ whose part it is to offose men in their pre- 
tensions to a right standing with God, and to test their sincerity (Job i-ii), 
to remind God, in no friendly spirit, of their sins (Zech. iii. 1, 2), and to 
prompt them to do acts which will bring them into disfavour with God 
(1 Chron, xxi. 1, where ‘ Satan’ is substituted by the later writer (third cent. 
B.C.) for ‘ Jehovah’ of the original passage, 2 Sam. xxiv. 1). It does not in 
the OT. appear as a true proper name until 1 Chron.xxi.1: elsewhere it always 
has the article, and was felt therefore distinctly to mean ‘ the Opposer.’ 

J Kither rend. is possible; the clause, in either case, indicating the reason 
why the Satan’s attention is directed towards Job. 
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is none like him in the earth, a perfect and an upright 
9 man, one that feareth God, and escheweth evil. Then 
Satan answered the LorD, and said, Doth Job fear God 
1o for nought? Hast not thou made an hedge about him, 
and about his house, and about all that he hath, on every 
side? thou hast blessed the work of his hands, and his 
11 ‘substance is increased in the land. But put forth thine 
hand now, and touch all that he hath, and he will renounce 
12 thee to thy face. And the LorD said unto Satan, Behold, 
all that he hath is in thy ® power; only upon himself put 
not forth thine hand. So Satan went forth from the 
presence of the LORD. 


The first trial of Job's piety. 
13 And it fell on a day when his sons and his daughters 
were eating and drinking wine in their eldest brother’s 
14 house, that there came a messenger unto Job, and said, 
The oxen were plowing, and the asses feeding beside 
15 them: and *the Sabeans¥ fell uwfon them, and took them 
away ; yea, they have slain the *servants with the edge 
of the sword ; and I only am escaped alone to tell thee. 
16 While he was yet speaking, there came also another, 
and said, The fire of God! is fallen from heaven, and hath 
burned up the sheep, and the * servants, and consumed 
17 them; and I only am escaped alone to tell thee. While 
he was yet speaking, there came also another, and said, 
The Chaldeans made three bands, and °fell™ upon the 
camels, and have taken them away, yea, and slain the 
‘servants with the edge of the sword; and I only am 
18 escaped alone to tell thee. While he was yet speaking, 
there came also another, and said, Thy sons and thy 


iTS 


Or 
cattle 


2 Heb. 
hand, 


3 Heb. 
Sheba. 
* Heb. 
young 

men. 


Ors 
made a 
raid 


k A powerful and wealthy people of S. Arabia (Gen. x. 28), with a settle- 
ment in the neighbourhood of Edom (Gen. x. 7), whose caravans, laden 
with gold, frankincense, and other treasures, are often alluded to in the OT. 
(cf. vi. 19 3 Ezek, xxvii. 22: also Jer. vi. 20; Isa. lx. 6; Ps. Ixxii. 10, 15 ; 
1 Kings x. 1). ‘Sabeans’ is derived from the Greek and Latin forms of 
the name (2aBator, Sabaez); elsewhere RV. has always Sheba (cf. marg.) 


1 T.e. lightning: cf. 2 Kings i. 12. 


m The marg. expresses more exactly the meaning ofthe Heb. Seer Sam. 


xxiii, 27 RV.; xxvii. 8, 1o RV. ; xxx. 1 RV. 
3 
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daughters were eating and drinking wine in their eldest 


brother’s house: and, behold, there came a great wind 19 


1 Or, over 1 from ™ the wilderness, and smote the four corners of the 
house, and it fell upon the young men, and they are 


dead; and I only am escaped alone to tell thee. Then 20 


Job arose, and rent his mantle, and shaved his head, and 


fell down upon the ground, and worshipped; and he 21 


said, Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked 
shall I return thither: the LORD gave, and the LORD 


hath taken away; blessed be the name of the LORD. In 22 


all this Job sinned not, nor charged God with foolishness. 


The second trial of Job's piety. 


Again there was a day when the sons of God came to 2 

present themselves before the LORD, and Satan came also 

among them to present himself before the LORD. And 2 

the. LORD said unto Satan, From whence comest thou? 

And Satan answered the LORD, and said, From going to 

and fro in the earth, and from walking up and down in it. 

And the LorD said unto Satan, Hast thou considered my 3 

2 Or, that servant Job? ?for® there is none like him in the earth, 
a perfect and an upright man, one that feareth God, and 
escheweth evil: and he still holdeth fast his integrity, 

8 Heb. zo although thou movedst me against him, * to destroy him 
ae without cause, And Satan answered the LORD, and said, 4 
* Skin for skin °, yea, all that a man hath will he give for 

his life. But put forth thine hand now, and touch his 5 

bone and his flesh, and he will renounce? thee to thy 


. The marg. is preferable. The Heb. is lit. from the other side of. The 
‘ wilderness’ meant is the great Arabian desert, which would touch the land 
of Uz on the east. 

® See oni. 8. 

> The Heb. verb is often used metaphorically for to undo or to ruin: cf. 
viii, 18; x. 8; Isa. iii. 12; xix. 3 (AV., RV., in all, destroy); Job xxxvii. 
20; 2 Sam. xx. 19g, 20. 

¢ The meaning apparently is: a man will sacrifice one part of his body to 
save another, an arm, for instance, to save his head, and he will similarly 
give all that he has to save his life: Job’s resignation (i. 21), therefore, is 
not disinterested ; it is still not shown that he serves God ‘for nought’ (i. 9). 

4 See oni. 5. 
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face. And the LorD said unto Satan, Behold, he is in 
thine hand; only spare his life. So Satan went forth 
from the presence of the LORD, and smote Job with sore 
boils ® from the sole of his foot unto his crown. And he 
took him a potsherd to scrape himself withal ; and he sat 
among the ashes. Then said his wife unto him, Dost 
thou still hold fast thine integrity? renounce God, and 

die. But he said unto her, Thou speakest as one of the 
foolish £ women speaketh. What? shall we receive good * Or, 
at the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil? In ?”Pt0us 
all this did not Job sin with his lips. 


Jov’s three friends come to condole with him. 


Now when Job’s three friends heard of all this evil that 
was come upon him, they came every one from his own 
place ; Eliphaz the Temanite 8, and Bildad the Shuhite », 
and Zophar the Naamathite J: and they made an appoint- 
ment together to come to bemoan him and to comfort 
him. And when they lifted up their eyes afar off, and 
knew him not, they lifted up their voice, and wept ; and 
they rent every one his mantle, and sprinkled dust upon 


® Probably, to judge from the symptoms alluded to in later parts of the 
book (e. g. vii. 4, 5, 145. xix. 17, 20; xxx. 17, 30), the severe form of 
leprosy called Zlephantziasts, so called ‘ because the swollen limbs and the 
black and corrugated skin of those afflicted by it resemble those of the 
elephant’ (Davidson). 

Or, senseless. The Heb. word maéa/ denotes not one who is weak 
intellectually (‘ foolish’), but one who is deficient morally and spivitually, 
and has no sense, or perception, of moral and religious claims (hence the 
marg. impious). Isaiah gives a definition of the maéa/ (xxxii. 6) : ‘ For the 
senseless man speaketh senselessness, and his heart worketh naughtiness, to 
practise profaneness, and to utter error against Jehovah, to make empty the 
soul of the hungry, and to cause the drink of the thirsty to fail’: the 
description is that of a man who is at once irreligious and churlish (cf. 
1 Sam. xxv. 25). Comp. the writer’s Parallel Psalter, p. 457. 

& Teman was the name of one of the Edomite clans (Gen. xxxvi. i1),and 
of the district inhabited by it (Amos i. 12; Jer. xlix. 7). 

h J,e.a member of the tribe of Shuah, a brother-tiibe to Midian, and 
also related to the Hebrews (Gen. xxv. 2), settled apparently somewhere on 
the east of Palestine (ibid. v. 6). \ 

j Zophar’s nationality is not known: for no tribe called Naamah is else- 
where mentioned; and in view of the fact that the homes of Job and his 
other two friends are all outside Palestine, it is hardly likely that the town 
Naamah, in the west of Judah (Joshua xv. 41), is intended by the writer. 
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their heads * toward heaven. So they sat down with him 13 
upon the ground seven days and seven nights, and none 


1 Or, spake a word unto him: for they saw that his } grief! was 
pain very great, 
PARI aL 
THE DIALOGUE. (CHaps. 3-42. 6.) 
i After this opened Job his mouth, and cursed his day. 3 
And Job answered and said: 2 
Job curses his birthday. Would God I had never 
ef been born! 
2 Or. gy. Let the day perish wherein I was born, 3 
quire And the night which said, ‘There is a man child conceived.’ 
after Let that day be darkness ; 4 
3 Or, deep 


darkness Let not God ’ regard ® it from above, 
(andso Neither let the light shine upon it. 
else- Let darkness and *the shadow of death» claim it for 5 


where) 2 - 
PSone their own; 


ancient Let a cloud dwell upon it; 


versions Let all that maketh black the day ° terrify it. 
read, de 


joined AS for that night, let thick darkness seize upon it: 6 
unto. Let it not *rejoice¢ among the days of the year; 


k In token of mourning or deep trouble (i Sam. iv. 12; 2 Sam. xiii. 19). 

1 The marg. is preferable. (This is also, no doubt, the sense intended by 
‘grief’ in the text (retained from AV.); for ‘ grief’ was often used in Old 
English of bodily pain: Shakespeare, for instance, speaks of the ‘ gtief of 
a wound,’ and another old writer of ‘ griefs of the joints’: see also Jer. vi. 7 
(AV. grief, RV. sickness), x. 19 (AV., RV., grigf, RVm. sickness) ; and 
comp. Job xvi. 5, 6.) 

* The Heb. word means properly to seek after, hence to inquire after 
(RVm.), cave for (Deut. xi, 12; Jer. xxx. 18 RVm.), regard (RV.). 

» So, as vocalized by the Massorites,—the meaning then being gloom 
like that of the abode of death, Sheol (cf. x. 21, 22; Xxxviii. 17), i.e. the 
thickest gloom. Many scholars think, | owever, that the Heb. word should 
be vocalized, not as a compound, but as an independent word, meaning 
deep darkness (so the marg.). Whichever view of the etymology of the word 
is correct, it was certainly felt to denote ¢hick or deep darkness: cf. x. 21, 
22; xxiv. 17; xxviii. 35 xxxiv. 225 xxxviii. 17. 

° Heb. the dlacknesses of the day—i. e. eclipses, or the alarming, abnormal 
darknesses of tornadoes, sandstorms, &c. 

4 Sept., Syr., Targ. read as RVm. The difference is only one of © 
vocalization. Either reading gives a good sense. 
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Let it not come into the number of the months. 

7 Lo, let that night be ‘barren ® ; 1 Or, 
Let no joyful voice f come therein. solitary 

8 Let them curse it that curse the day &, 
Who are ? ready» to rouse up leviathan, 

y 9 Let the stars of the twilight thereof* be dark: 

Let it look for light, but have none; 
Neither let it behold the eyelids of the morning: 

10 Because it shut not up the doors of my mother’s womb, 
Nor hid trouble from mine eyes. 


Would God that, if born at all, I had died 
at my birth! 
/11 Why died I not from the womb? 
Why did I not give up the ghost when I came out of the 
belly ? 
12 Why did the knees! receive me? 
Or why the breasts, that I should suck? 
13 For now™ should I have lien® down and been quiet ; 
I should have slept; then had I been at rest: 


aT @hrs 
skilful 


With ki d ll f th h 3 Or, buzlt 
14 With kings and counsellors of the earth, colslas, 
Which * built up waste places for themselves ° ; piles 


© The marg. (=AV.) may be disregarded. 

f T.e. no sound of rejoicing ata birth. Cf. Jer. xx. 15. 

& T.e. enchanters or magicians, supposed in ancient times to have the 
power of making particular days unlucky. 

h The text gives the more exact rendering of the Heb. (cf. Esther viii. 13) ; 
the marg. is an explanatory paraphrase. 

J I.e. Who are able to rouse up the monster which, according to 
ancient ideas, was supposed to swallow the sun, or moon, at an eclipse. 
A day on which an eclipse occurred used to be considered inauspicious. 
For ‘leviathan’ (meaning properly something wreathed or coiled) in the 
sense of a sea-(or river-)monster, or a dragon, see xli. 1 ff. (the crocodile) ; 
Ps, Ixxiv. 14 (the crocodile as a symbol of Egypt); civ. 26; Isa. xxvii. 1 (as 
here, of an imaginary serpent-like monster). 

k T.e. of its morning twilight. Let its morning stars never appear! let 
it ever remain a night, with no day to follow it (lines 2 and 3)! 

1 The knees of the father, on which the newborn child was laid, as 
a mark of acceptance and legitimation. Cf. Gen. 1. 23. 

m J, ¢. iz that case. We should in modern English say, chen. 

2 An archaism for Jazz. Cf. Ps. lxviii. 13 PBV. 

© I.e, Who ve-built ruined cities or palaces, that they might inhabit them 
themselves. The marg. means, Who built mausoleums for themselves. 
The Heb. word, however, denotes always elsewhere waste or ruined places 
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3: 15— JOB —3: 25 


Or with princes that had gold, 

Who filled their houses with silver: 

Or as an hidden untimely birth I had not been; 

As infants which never saw light. 
‘Or, —_, There the wicked cease from ! troubling P; 
vagins “ And there the weary be at rest. 

There the prisoners are at ease together; 

They hear not the voice of the task-master. 

The small and great are there ; 

And the servant is free from his master. 


Why does God prolong life to those who, in their 
misery, long only for death ? 


< Wherefore is light given to him that is in misery, 
*Heb. And life unto the bitter in soul ; 


fae Which ? long for death, but it cometh not; 
seit And dig 4 for it more than for hid treasures; 


exulta- Which rejoice * exceedingly *, 
tion And are glad, when they can find the grave? 


+ Or, like Why d6 Teche h ‘s hid 
my meat Ly tS Legh grven to a man whose way is hid, 


* Or, the And whom God hath hedged in? 
thing For my sighing cometh ‘before I eat . 


hich I ? > 
Weed zs And my roarings * are poured out like water. 


come tc. For °the thing which I fear cometh upon me 4, 


(Isa. lviii. 12; Ixi. 4). It is probable that there is some corruption in it; 
and that we should read either, Which bud/t palaces for themselves, or 
(possibly), Which built pyramids for themselves —with allusion to the 
great pyramids, built as mausoleums by the kings of Egypt. 

P The marg. is correct. The word means rage or raging (xxxix. 24: cf. 
Isa. xxxvii. 28, 29); here of the turbulence of passion (cf. Isa. lvii. 20). The 
‘troubling’ of others may be an effect of this; but it is not itself the idea 
which the Heb. word expresses. 

1 Or search (which the word also means, xi. 18). 

* The marg. gives the lit. rendering of the Heb. : cf. Hos. ix. 1 RVm. 

* The rend. of the margin, though less obvious than that of the text, 
yields a preferable sense, and is adopted by most modern scholars. ‘ Meat’ 
in the marg. is used in the now obsolete sense of food in general (the Heb. 
here being é7ead), which it often has in both AV. and RV. (e. g. Gen. i. 29, 
30; Isa, Ixii. 8). So Job vi. 7; xii. a1; xx. 14, 21; xxx. 4, &c. Theold 
sense is still retained in ‘sweetmeat,’ 

* Fig, for loud complaints : cf. Ps. xxii. 1; xxxii, 33 xxxviii. 8. 

" The margins (=AV.) may be disregarded. The two verses might be 
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3: 25— JOB —4:6 


And that which I am afraid of cometh unto me. 
26 1] am not at ease, neither am I quiet, neither have I rest"; + Or, Z 


But trouble cometh. was not 
at ease 
FIRST CYCLE OF SPEECHES. (Cuaps. 4-14) jodie 
Eliphazs first speech. came 


4 Then answered Eliphaz the Temanite, and said, 

How comes it that Job, who has so often comforted others 
in thetr adversity, should in his own trouble abandon 
himself to despair ? 

2 If one assay to commune with thee, wilt thou be grieved *? 

But who can withhold himself from speaking? 

3 Behold, thou hast instructed many, 
And thou hast strengthened the weak hands >. 
4 Thy words have upholden him that was falling, 


And thou hast confirmed the ” feeble knees ». * Heb. 
5 But now it is come unto thee, and thou * faintest ° ; de es 
It toucheth thee, and thou art troubled 4. grieved 


Joi’s righteousness should be his confidence; for only 
sinners are brought to their end by calamity. 


6 Is not thy fear of God thy confidence, 


rendered more exactly, and also, perhaps, more forcibly : 


For I fear a fear, and it cometh upon me, 
And that which I dread cometh unto me: 
I have no ease, and no quiet, and no rest; 
And yet turmoil cometh. 


The word rendered ‘turmoil’ is a strong one, lit. agitation (cf. Deut. xxviii. 
65 ‘an agitated heart’); and it denotes here the tumult of emotions,— 
despair, vexation, and alarm (vii. I I-14),—produced by Job’s disease. 

® Render: Jf one attempt a word with thee, wilt thou be impatient ? (lit. 
be weary, i.e. wish it ended). ‘Commune’ is an archaism for sfeak, occur- 
ring twenty-eight times in AV., and twenty-two times in RV. ‘Grieved’ 
(retained from AV.) is also an archaism, being used in the now obso- 
lete sense of harassed or troubled: cf. Prov. xxvi. 15 AV. ‘ it gréeveth him 
(RV. it wearieth him) to bring it again to his mouth’; 2 Sam. iii. 34 in 
Wycliffe’s version, ‘ Thy feet were not grieved [from Vulg. aggravati] with 
fetters.’ BICE Isa, XXxv, 3s 

© Rather, art impatient, as inv. 2. RVm. art grieved is to be under- 
stood as in v. 2 (the Heb. being the same). c 

@ Rather, art dismayed, i.e. (Davidson) losest self-possession. ‘ Troubled’ 
is not strong enough. 
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4: 6— JOB —4 : 16 


And thy hope the integrity of thy ways? 
Remember, I pray thee, who ever perished, being inno- 
cent? 
Or where were the upright cut off? 
According as I have seen, they that plow iniquity, 
‘Or, _ And sow ‘trouble ®, reap the same. 
mischief 3y the breath of God they perish, 
And by the blast of his anger are they consumed. 
The roaring of the lion ‘, and the voice of the fierce lion, 
And the teeth of the young lions, are broken. 
The old lion perisheth for lack of prey, 
And the whelps of the lioness are scattered abroad. 


Let Job remember that no man can be just before God. 


2Heb. Nowa thing was ?secretly brought to me, 
Hs ought And mine ear received a whisper thereof. 
stealth, In thoughts from the visions of the night}, 
When deep sleep falleth on men, 
Fear came upon me, and trembling, 


Which made all my bones to shake. 


aad 4 Then *a spirit J passed before my face ; 

passed The hair of my flesh stood up. 

over It stood still, but I could not discern the appearance 
(Old, thereof ; 

heard : : 

astili form was before mine eyes: 

voice 4 There was silence, and I heard a voice , saying, 


® Cf. Prov. xxii. 8. The marg. gives the better rendering. The Heb. 
word means properly /abour, ¢otl: it is used sometimes (e.g. v. 6, 7) of 
labour or toil which one experiences oneself (i.e. ¢vavazl, or trouble), some- 
times of labour or toil which a malicious person prepares for others, when 
it is usually, for clearness, in both AV. and RV., represented by mzschief. 
The meaning here is that those who sow labour or toil in the form of 
mischief for others, reap it in the form of ¢rvavaz/ or trouble for themselves. 

f The lion, fierce lion, &c., are here figures representing violent and 
wicked men. 

8 Render: Vow ¢o me (emph.) a word (or thing) was brought by stealth, 
—viz. as the sequel explains, in the dead of night. 

h T.e. in the midst of disturbing thoughts arising out of a dream. 

J The marg. is more probable. A mysterious breath, the symbol of 
@ presence which he could not discern, seemed to pass over him. 

The marg. is preferable. The word rendered ‘still’ is the same as 

the one so rendered in 1 Kings xix. 12. 
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4: 17— JOB —5:2 


17 ‘Shall mortal man ! be more just than! God? 1 Or, be 
‘Shall a man *be more pure than! his Maker? ey We 
18 ‘ Behold, he putteth no trust in his servants™; Ae oe 
‘And his angels he chargeth with folly ®: pure be- 
19 “ How much more them that dwell in houses of clay, Tare fis 
‘Whose foundation is in the dust °, spk 
‘Which are crushed * before P the moth ! ® Or, like 
20 ‘* Betwixt morning and evening 4 they are ° destroyed: ‘Or, 
‘They perish for ever without any regarding it. from. 
ax ‘° Is not their tent-cord plucked up within them?? piste 
‘They die, and that without wisdom 8,’ ing 
° Heb. 


Since no man can be just before God, it is only the foolish hates un 
who resent God’s dealings with them, and in conse- * Or, Ve 


quence bring upon themselves disaster. not their 
5 Call now®; is there any that will answer thee? pi 
And to which of the “holy ones» wilt thou turn? which 
2 For vexation ¢ killeth the foolish man, ee Pp 
And ‘jealousy slayeth the silly one 4, moved ? 
See ch./ xv. 15; 8 Or, zndignation 


! Either rend. is possible grammatically; but that of the marg. agrees 
better with the context, and with the position which Job takes up, 

™ T.e. (as the parallel ‘angels’ shows) His heavenly attendants (1 Kings 
xeiergy. Cf xy. 15. 

» The Heb. word, if correct, can only mean error. The rend. ‘ folly’ 
implies the change of a letter (see i. 22; xxiv. 12). 

° I. e. whose frail material bodies are built, as it were, upon a foundation 
of dust (cf. xxiii. 6; Gen. ii. 7; 1 Cor. xv. 47). 

P Le. either sooner, easier than; or (marg.) as easély as. 

@ I.e, in the space of a single day (cf. Isa. xxxviii.12). The marg. gives 
the lit. rend. of the Heb.; but the meaning during the whole day is less 
probable. 

* The body is compared to a tent (cf. Isa. xxxviii. 12), and the vital force 
to the cord which holds the tent in its place: as soon as that gives way, 
the whole structure collapses. The marg. (substantially = AV.) may be 
disregarded. On ‘excellency,’ see on xiii, 11, 

* Le. without having discovered the true limitations and imperfections of 
their nature. 

* Viz. for help against the injustice which thou supposest thyself to 
suffer. 

» I.e.the angels. Soxy.15; Ps. lxxxix. 5,7; Zech. xiv. 5 ; Dan. iv. 13, rz 

© I. e. (as always) the feeling of chagrin aroused by unmerited treatment 
(or treatment supposed to be such). 

4 « Foolish’ and ‘silly’ (as their position in the Heb. shows) are. the 
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5: 3— JOB —5:8 


1° have seen the foolish taking root: 
i We. But suddenly I cursed his habitation f. 
cording His children are far from safety, 
tomany And they are crushed in the gate8, 


ier Neither is there any to deliver them. 

the Whose harvest the hungry eateth up, / 
eos And taketh it even out of the thorns, 

up. And ' the snare gapeth for » their substance. 
2Or, For ? affliction J cometh not forth of the dust, 


eld Neither doth trouble spring out of the ground ; 


iv. 8. But man is born unto trouble, 

3 Heb. As °the sparks fly upward. 

the sons 

of flame Were Eliphaz in Job's place, he would betake himself to 
he Y God, who in His rule of the world ts guided always 
he™ by purposes of good. 


But as for me, I would seek unto God, 
And unto God would I commit ! my cause : 


emphatic words in the verse. The meaning would become clearer by the 
‘following rendering :— 

Nay : it ts the foolish man whom vexation killeth ; 

And the silly one whom jealousy slayeth. 
‘ Killeth’ and ‘ slayeth’: viz. by causing them to murmur at their lot, and 
so bring upon themselves further calamities. 

© The pron, is emphatic. 

f T,e, his habitation having been suddenly ruined, I cursed it as the abode 
of one who had been a sinner. Cf. Ps. xxxvii. 35 f. 

® J.e. fail to get their rights in a court of judgement. The ‘ gate’ (or 
rather ga‘e-way) of an Eastern city was the place where justice was often 
administered : see e.g. Deut. xxv. 7; Amos v.10; Ps. cxxvii. 5 ; Job xxxi.. 
21. ‘Crush,’ as Prov. xxii. 22 (also with ‘ in the gate’). 

h The Heb. word for ‘thirsty’ differs very slightly from that here 
rendered ‘snare.’ ‘Swallow up’ and ‘ gapeth for’ are merely alternative 
renderings of the same Heb. verb, which is lit. to pant for (Jer. xiv.6). But 
the text in both this and the last line is in parts very suspicious. 

J « Affliction’ is here the right rendering. The Heb. word is ambiguous : 
it means properly something worthless, valueless, disappointing, whether 
physically or morally ; and so denotes sometimes mzsfortune or calamity 
(xv. 35 note; Prov. xxii. 8 RV.), sometimes zwzqguzty (as iv. 8 ; xi. 11). See 
further the Glossary in the writer’s Parallel Psalter, p.449 f. (‘ naughtiness’). 
The meaning of vv. 6, 7 is that misfortune is not something external to 
man, but results from causes inherent in his nature : Job, therefore, ought 
not to be surprised if he has to experience it. ; 

k The first of these two alternatives is preferable. 

1 Rather, Jay out, i.e. state it before Him. 
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5: 9— JOB 


g Which doeth great things and unsearchable; 
Marvellous things without number: 
10 Who giveth rain upon the earth, 
And sendeth waters upon the fields: 
11 So that he setteth up on high those that be low ; 
And those which mourn are exalted to safety. 
12 He frustrateth the devices of the crafty, 
So that their hands * cannot perform their enterprise ™. 
13 He taketh the wise in their own craftiness: 
And the counsel of the froward® is carried headlong. 
14 They meet with darkness in the day-time, 
And grope at noonday as in the night. 
15 But he saveth from the sword ? of their mouth ®, 
Even P the needy from the hand of the mighty. 
16 So the poor hath hope, 
And iniquity stoppeth her mouth. 


Since God ts good, then, let Job accept his afflictions as 
a chastening, sent upon him in order that in the end 


he may be the more abundantly blessed. 
17 Behold, happy is the man whom God ° correcteth: 


—5:18 


1 Or, can 
perform 
nothing 
of worth 


2 Heb. 
out of 
their 
mouth. 


Or 


Therefore despise not thou the chastening of the Al- "70veth 


mighty 4. 
18 For he? maketh sore, and bindeth up; 


™ Lit. achieve advancement (or success). RV. is merely a paraphrase of 
this. RVm. (in ‘nothing of worth’) implies a doubtful etymology. 

™ Render, ¢he tortuous ; i.e. men who pursue tortuous or crooked ways to 
attain their ends. Cf. Prov. viii. 8 ‘ There is nothing tortuous or crooked 
in them’; Ps. xviii. 26 6 ‘ With the crooked thou showest thyself tortuous’ ; 
Deut. xxxii. 5 ‘A crooked and ¢ortuous generation.’ ‘ Froward’ (i.e. 
Jrom-ward, the opposite of to-ward) is an archaism, meaning contrary; but 


that is not the meaning of the Heb. word here used. 


° The imperfect balance of the two clauses of this verse shows that there 
must be some error in the first clause, though it cannot be corrected with 


certainty. What is desiderated is something of this kind: 
But he saveth the afflicted from the sword, 
And the needy from the hand of the mighly. 


P Heb. And: see the last note. 


4 Eliphaz applies here to Job the maxim of Prov. iii. 11, 12, where the 
verb ‘correcteth’ is rendered, as usually, reproveth (cf. marg. here). 


* The pronoun is emphatic. 
13 


5 : 18— JOB —6:2 


He woundeth, and his hands make whole. 
He shall deliver thee in six troubles ; 
Yea, in seven there shall no evil touch thee. 
In famine he shall redeem thee from death ; 
And in war from the power of the sword. 
Thou shalt be hid from the scourge of the tongue , 
Neither shalt thou be afraid of destruction when it cometh. 
At destruction and dearth thou shalt laugh ; 
Neither shalt thou be afraid of the beasts of the earth. 
For thou shalt be in league with the stones of the field ; 
And the beasts of the field shall be at peace with thee *. 
And thou shalt know that thy tent is in peace ; 

1 Or, And thou shalt visit thy ? fold * and * shalt miss nothing *. 


‘te = Thou shalt know also that thy seed shall be great, 
2 Or, And thine offspring as the grass of the earth. 
Ba Thou shalt come to thy grave inY a full age, 

not err 


Like as a shock of corn cometh in in its season. 
Lo this, we have searched it, so it is; 

Heb. Hear it, and know thou it * for thy good *. 

or 

thyself. Job's first reply. 

Then Job answered and said, 


Job defends his language in ch. iii: little does Eliphaz 
realtze the acuteness of his sufferings, tf he imagines 
him to be complaining without cause; his pains are 
intolerable, 


Oh that my vexation® were but weighed, 
And my calamity laid in the balances together! 


* Poet. figures, implying that stones will not accumulate to mar his fields, 
nor wild beasts attack his folds or ravage his crops. Cf. Hos. ii. 18 (where 
‘covenant’ represents the same Heb. as ‘ league’ here). 

t The word is a pastoral term, meaning properly homestead, though some- 
times extended so as to denote poetically ‘ habitation ’ in general. 

- u The marg. may be disregarded. 

Y This rend. yields a good sense; but the real meaning of the Heb. is 
very uncertain. The word occurs again in xxx, 2. ; 

W The pron. ¢how is emphatic in the Heb.; and the line is much improved 
if we read with the Sept. (vocalizing one word differently), ‘We have heard 
it, and do ¢how know it for thyself’ (i.e. take good note of it). 

® The ‘vexation’ with which Eliphaz had taunted hin (v. 2). 
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6: 3— JOB —6:10 


3 For now? it would be heavier than the sand of the seas: Or, the 


Therefore have my words been rash. Juice of 
4 For the arrows ° of the Almighty are within me a on 
The poison whereof my spirit drinketh up: What 


The terrors of God do set themselves in array against me, things J 
5 Doth the wild ass bray when he hath grass? ahuad 
Or loweth the ox over his fodder? to touch, 


6 Can ® that which hath no savour be eaten without salt?  “45¢ ave 


Or is there any taste in ‘the white of an egg f? rae 
7° My soul8 refuseth to touch them; some 
They are as loathsome meat to me. My cel 
YT, 
, Though 
Job wishes that he could but die. I jes: 
8 Oh that I might have my request ; o 
And that God would grant me the thing that I long for! jargon 
g Even that it would please God to crush me; myself 
That he would let loose his hand, and cut me off! a 4 
to Then should I yet have comfort; he eee 
* Yea, I would ‘ exult » in pain * that spareth notJ: aes 
*For I have not "denied the words of the Holy One, We 


7 Or, concealed 

» T.e., as we should now say, ¢hen (cf. iii. 13). 

© Fig. for the pains of his disease. Cf. Ps. xxxviii. 2. 

4 Heb. with me; i.e. (according to Heb. idiom: ef. ix. 353; X. 13) ever 
present to my consciousness. 

* In wv. 6, 7 Job compares his sufferings (the cause of which he cannot 
understand) to insipid and repulsive food. 

! Heb. ‘the slime of hal/amith,—said by the Rabbis to mean che yolk of 
an egg; the ‘slime of the yolk’ would thus be equivalent to the ‘white’ of 
an egg. The corresponding word in Syriac suggests, however, that the real 
meaning is ‘the slime of purs/ain’ (cf. RVm.), a plant the flower of which, 
as it fades away, resolves itself into an insipid mucilaginous jelly. 

® The ‘soul’ is mentioned here as the organ of appetite. So often, as 
xxiii, 20; Prov. xxvii. 7: cf. the writer’s Parallel Psalter, p. 460. The 
marg. (=AV.) may be disregarded. 

» The word rendered ‘exult’ occurs only here; and its meaning is uncer- 
tain. ‘Shrink back,’ though it has support in post-Biblical Hebrew, does 
not here agree with the context (for ‘Though’ in the marg. is introduced 
without justification) ; and ‘ harden myself’ (= AV.) rests upon a question- 
able comparison with the Arabic. 

J The rend. of the marg. is grammatically preferable (more exactly 
‘[wherewith] he spareth not’). 

k The meaning is, For I have never concealed (RVm.), i.e. disowned or 
denied, God’s (moral) commands (cf. ch. xxxi): no accusing conscience 
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6 : 11— JOB —6:18 


He has no strength for the patience and hope which 
Eliphaz had inculcated (iv. 6; v. 22-26)". 


What is my strength, that I should wait? II 

And what is mine end, that I should be patient? 

Is my strength the strength of stones? 12 

Or is my flesh of brass? 

Is it not that I have no help in me, 13 
? Or, And that effectual working ™ is driven quite from me? 


sound 

wisdom F's friends have failed him in the hour of his need: 
they have not shown him the sympathy that was 
his due. 

OTS 


Hiss To him that is ready to faint™ kindness should be shewed 14 
might he from his friend ; 


forsake % F-ven to him that forsaketh the fear of the Almighty. 
Or, But 


he for- My brethren have dealt deceitfully as a brook °, 15 
saketh As the channel of brooks that pass away ; 

* Or, Which are black by reason of the ice, 16 
shrink And wherein the snow hideth itself: 

paths of What time they * wax warm P, they vanish : 17 
their 


When it is hot, they are consumed out of their place. 
5 a 4 The caravans ¢hat travel by the way of them turn aside; 18 
aside They go up into the waste, and perish 4, 


would therefore impair his comfort in death. The marg. rend. ‘ That’ 
connects with ‘have comfort’; it would still be his comfort ‘hat he had not 
disregarded God’s holy commands. But ‘ For’ is preferable. 

1 Job must be pictured as brought, by the ravages of his disease, to the 
verge of death (cf. vii. 6-8 ; ix. 25; x. 20-225; xxx. 23). 

m The marg. is preferable: Job knows, he says, no means of rescuing 
himself from his desperate condition. But perhaps, with a slight change, 
we should read with Sept. welfare (cf. xxx. 15). 

2 Lit. 2s melting away, i.e. is in despair. A man who, in his despair, is 
tempted to cast off his faith in God, should be treated with kindness by his 
friends, not met with groundless insinuations of his guilt. The marg. 
renderings may both be disregarded : the first is even contrary to grammar. 

© Rather, as a wady, i.e. as one of the streams, running along a rocky 
valley, so common in and about Palestine, which may be turbid and swollen 
(vw. 16) in winter, but are often completely dry in summer. 

P Rather, ave scorched. The marg. rend. depends upon the sense of the 
corresponding word in Syriac, to press close, compress. 

4 Travellers expecting to find water in such wadys, upon coming to them 
find none, and perish in the desert. The sense expressed on the marg, 
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6 : 19— JOB —6: 27 


19 The caravans of Tema® looked, 
The companies of Sheba ® waited for them. 

20 They were ashamed * because they had hoped; 
They came thither, and were confounded +, 


a1 For now" ye ‘are nothing ; 1 An- 
Ye see a terror, and are afraid. other 

22 Did I say, ‘Give unto me’? oie! 
Or, ‘ Offer a present Y for me of your substance’? like 


23 Or, ‘Deliver me from the adversary’s hand’? thereto, 


Or, ‘ Redeem me from the hand of the oppressors’? ¥ 


Fle claims to be told plainly what sins they impute 
to him. 


24 Teach me, and I will hold my peace: 

And cause me to understand wherein I have erred. 
25 How forcible * are words of uprightness ! 

But what doth your arguing reprove? 
26 Do ye imagine to reprove words ¥? 


Seeing that the speeches of one that is desperate are ?as 2 Or, for 
wind. the wind 


27 Yea, ye would cast /o¢s upon the fatherless 2, 


(=AV.)—that the course of the streams is diverted, and lost in the desert— 
is less probable. 

t A trading Ishmaelite tribe (cf. Gen. xxv. 15), mentioned also in Isa. 
xxi. 14, Jer. xxv. 23. Its name is still preserved in Ze¢ma, the name of 
a place about 250 miles SE. of Edom. 

8 See on i. 15. 

* I.e, put to shame by the frustration of their hopes, or, as we should say, 
disappointed. A common sense of ‘ ashamed’ in the OT.: e.g. Isa. i. 29; 
xx. 5. See the writer’s Parallel Psalter, p. 438. 

" I.e. when you ought to stand by me in my need. But the rend, 
‘nothing’ is extremely questionable; and the line is greatly improved if we 
read, with two very slight changes, So are ye now become unto me. The 
reading of the marg., although it is that of most Heb. MSS., is not 
probable. 

Y Render: @ drzbe,—viz., in accordance with the too prevalent Eastern 
custom (Isa. i. 23; Mic. iii. 11), to secure acquittal from a judge. 

W Te. (wv. 22, 23) I have asked for nothing except sympathy. 

* The rend. is very doubtful. Read probably, with a change of one 
letter, How sweet. 

¥ I.e. Do you think to reprove—not indeed my life, but—my words 
(ch. iii) ; but the words of one who is desperate are for the wind (marg.), 
—are quickly blown away, so that they need not be taken too seriously. 

% Job compares his friends to ruthless creditors, who would cast lots for 


DRIVER 17 (6! 


6: 24— JOB —T: 5. 


And make merchandise of your friend. 
Now therefore be pleased to look upon me ; 
1 Or, And 1¥For surely I shall not lie to your face **. 
wt will be Return, I pray you, let there be no injustice >? ; 


evident be ta 
unto you Yea, return again, “my Cause 1s righteous °°. 


ifI lie Js there injustice on my tongue? 

at Cannot my taste discern mischievous things 44? 

right- 

Like ie Life is hard always: his own, vexed by disease, 
haat hard especially. 

* Or, Is there not a ° warfare ® to man upon earth? 

Pes And are not his days like the days of an hireling? 

4 Or, As a servant that earnestly desireth the shadow, 
‘When And as an hireling that looketh for his wages: 

irs So am I made to possess months of vanity », 


and the And wearisome nights are appointed to me 
wee ay Ce When I lie down, I say, 
eS js ‘* When shall I arise?’ but the night is long®; 


broken And 1am full of tossings to and fro until the dawning of 


den the day. 
pis My flesh is clothed with worms and clods of dust ; 
some My skin 5 closeth up and breaketh out afresh 4. 


the orphan child of a man who had been their debtor, in order to sell it 
into slavery (see 2 Kings lv. I). 

#2 T.e. Look straight at me; is it likely that I shall lie to your face (viz. 
in maintaining my innocence)? The marg. (nearly =AV.) is not probable. 
bb Te. Turn back from the course you have adopted of assuming my 
guilt. 

ce Render rather: Yea, turn back, my cause is still righteous,—or better, 
changing one letter (cf. RVm.), my righteousness ts still in me ; Lam still 
unconyicted. 

4d Or, more clearly, Cannot my taste (lit. palate) discriminate calamities 
(xxx. 13)? i.e, distinguish whether they are deserved or not. 

® The word, which more properly means war or warfare (Num. i. 3; 
1 Sam. xxviii. 1), is here used fig. of a time of hard service ; hence the 
marg. Cf. xiv. 14; Isa. xl. 2. 
> Rather, months of emptiness,—blank, vacant months, filled only with 
ain. 
pee The marg. (=AV.) may be disregarded. 

4 The reference is to the hard, earthy-like crust of his sores, and their 
alternate gathering and running again. The marg. may be disregarded. 
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7: 6— JOB —7: 15 


¥, ffis days are ebbing quickly to their close. 


6 My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, 
And are spent without hope. 
y Oh remember that my life is wind: 
Mine eye shall no more see good ®. 
8 The eye of him that seeth me shall behold me no more: 
Thine eyes shall be upon me, but I shall not be. 
9 As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away, 
So he that goeth down to ! Sheol shall come up no more. ! Or, ¢he 
1o He shall return no more to his house, ELS 
Neither shall his place know him any more. 


He therefore, before he dies, will give vent to his com- 
plaint. Why does God thus torture him, and make 
him loathe his life ? 


11 Therefore I will not refrain my mouth ; 
I will speak in the anguish of my spirit ; 
I will complain in the bitterness of my soul. 

12 Am I a sea, or a sea-monster, 
That thou settest a watch over me? 

13 When I say, ‘ My bed shall comfort me, 
‘My couch shall ease my complaint’ ; 

14 Then thou scarest me with dreams, 
And terrifiest me through visions 8 : 

15 So that my soul chooseth strangling }, 
And death rather than ¢iese my bones), 


® T.e. prosperity, happiness. So often, as Ps. iv. 6; xxxiv. 12. 

f The Heb. name of the Underworld, the place of departed spirits, corre- 
sponding to the Greek Hades (cf. Gen. xxxvii. 35 RVm.). It was pictured 
by the Hebrews as a huge and dark (x. 21, 22) cavern, deep down in 
the earth (cf. xi. 8; Ps. Ixxxvi. 13 RVm.; Ezek. xxxii 18), The mary. 
‘grave’ is incorrect, except in so far as the word may be understood in 
a wide sense, as signifying the abode of the dead. 

& Alarming dreams are said to be one of the symptoms of Elephantiasis. 

h Elephantiasis not unfrequently ends in a fatal choking fit. 

J As we might say, rather than this skeleton. But perhaps, changing 
a letter, we should read, rather than my pains (ix. 28). ; 
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Ox; 1] loathe my life¥; 1? would! not live alway: 
Twasté Tet me alone; for my days are * vanity ™. 
away 


* Or, Why does God think so much of an insignificant being 


ee 4 oy like man, as unremittingly to assail and persecute 
a breath him ? 

What is man, that thou shouldest magnify him ®, 

And that thou shouldest set thine heart upon him °, 

And that thou shouldest visit him ? every morning, 

And try him every moment? 

How long wilt thou not look away from me, 

‘Nor let me alone till I swallow down my spittle? 
4 Or, If I have sinned, what ‘do I unto thee4, O thou ° watcher” 20 
can I do of men? 
i Why hast thou set me as a mark ® for thee, 


server 90 that I am a burden to myself? 
And why dost thou not pardon my transgression, and take 21 
away mine iniquity? 
For now * shall I lie down in the dust ; 
And thou shalt seek me diligently, but I shall not be. 


k The passage is difficult. The ellipse in the Heb. (notice the italics of 
RV.) is great ; and the marg. (though it implies a slight change of text) is 
perhaps right. 

1 The marg. (more exactly, Wot for ever shall I live) is preferable. The 
words suggest a motive for God’s forbearance (cf. line 2). 

m The marg. is preferable (cf. Ps. xxxix. 5 RVm.; and see Isa. lvii. 13, 
where the Heb. word is the same). The meaning is: Cease from plaguing 
me during the short time that I have yet to live (cf. x. 20). 

0 J,e. make much of him. The expression is meant ironically. This 
and the next verse are an ironical parody of Ps. viii. 4. 

© T.e, (according to Heb. idiom: cf. i, 8 Heb. [AV., RV. considered], 
xxxiv. 14) fix thy attention on him; here, as the context shews, with an 
unfriendly purpose. 

P T.e, not (as in Ps. viii. 4) with marks of providential care, but to ‘ try’ 
or test his patience and endurance by continuous suffering. 

4 T.e. how can I injure thee ? 

Y Viz. in an unfriendly sense, as one who guards or ‘watches’ man to 
prevent him escaping from him, The word (which means properly eeper) 
is used commonly in a good sense (cf. RVm. = AV.); but the context shews 
that that cannot be intended here. 

® Lit. a thing to strike against; i.e. an object of persistent attack. 

t Te. soon. Vv. 20, 2t mean, Zf I have sinned (which Job does not 
grant), seeing my sin cannot affect God, why does He thus assail me for it, 
and not rather pardon it at once, instead of waiting to do so till I am dead, 
and it is too late? 
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8 : 1— JOB —8:10 


Bildad’s first speech. 
8 Then answered Bildad the Shuhite, and said, 


God cannot, as Job strangely imagines, be unjust: tf he is 
really innocent, let him but acknowledge his sufferings 
to be a discipline, and he will find himself doubly» 
blessed. 

2 How long wilt thou speak these things? 
And how Jong shall the words of thy mouth be Zhe 
a mighty wind 4? 
3 Doth God pervert judgement ? 
Or doth the Almighty pervert justice? 


4 ‘If thy children have sinned against him, 1 Or, 
And he have delivered them into the hand of their trans- Zf thy 
ion?: children 
gression °: sinned 
5 If thou wouldest seek diligently unto God, ... he de- 
And make thy supplication to the Almighty ; a ed 
c. 


6 If thou wert pure and upright 4; 

Surely now he would awake for thee ®, 

And make the habitation of thy righteousness prosperous. 
7 And though thy beginning was small, 

Yet thy latter end should greatly increase. 


Let Job listen to the experience of past generations. 


8 For inquire, I pray thee, of the former age, 
And apply thyself to that which their fathers have searched 
out : 
9 (For we are but of yesterday, and know nothing, 
Because our days upon earth are a shadow:) 
1o Shall not they ‘ teach thee, and tell thee, 
And utter words out of their heart 8? 


® T.e. at once violent and empty. 

> The marg. must be followed. Bildad refers to the fate of Job’s children 
(i. 19) as a proof of God’s justice: he assumes (though groundlessly) that 
they perished because they had sinned. 

© The pron. is emphatic. 

* As thou maintainest thyself to be. 

° I.e. bestir Himself (cf. Ps. xxxv. 23) on thy behalf. 

f The pron. is emphatic. ; 

® I.e. out of their understanding (see xxxvi. 5 RVm.), in opposition to 
the hasty, ill-considered words of Job (z. 2). 
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The experience of generations ts that those who forget 
God come to a sudden end. 


Ors Can the ! rush» grow up without mire? 
poty7us Can the ? flag» grow without water? 


ay Whilst it is yet in its greenness, avd not cut down), 


grass It withereth before any other herb. 
So are the paths * of all that forget God ; 
And the hope of the godless man shall perish: 
3 Or, e Whose confidence shall * break in sunder?, 
cut off And whose trust is a spider’s * web. 
> Heb, ; = : A 
aie He shall lean upon his house, but it shall not stand: 
He shall hold fast thereby, but it shall not endure. 
He™ is green before the sun, 
And his shoots go forth over his garden. 
5 Or, de- His roots are wrapped ° about the heap”, 
side the He beholdeth ° the place of stones. 
P"S The be destroyed from his place, 
Then it shall deny him, saying, ‘I have not seen thee. 
° Or, Behold, this is the joy ? of his way, 
dust And out of the ® earth 4 shall* others spring. 


h The margins are correct. Cf. Exod. ii. 3 RVm.; Gen. xli. 2 RV. 

J Better, and also more clearly, without being cut down. The end of the 
man who deprives himself of the help and support of God is compared to 
that of some stately water-plant, which, when the source of its nutriment is 
cut off, quickly perishes. 

k The Sept. reads, probably rightly, So zs the latter end (two letters 
transposed). 

1 The verb thus rendered is a very doubtful one. Perhaps we should 
read, with aslight change, Whose confidence is a gossamer (the word 
rendered ‘ web’ in Isa, lviii. 5, 6). : 

m Another figure illustrating the fate of the godless. Though fora while 
he may flourish like a luxuriant plant, firmly rooted in the earth, a single 
blow (v. 18) will sweep him entirely away. 

" Viz. of stones. The rend. of the marg. is doubtful. 

° This can hardly be right. Read probably, with a slight change in the 
text, either Azerceth (from the Arabic), or (from the Heb.) holdeth fast to. 
The verse is meant to describe the firm hold which the plant has of the soil. 

P The word is, of course, meant ironically. 

4 The marg. gives the lit. sense of the Heb. ‘ Dust’ (or ‘ loose soil’) is 
sometimes used poetically for ‘earth’: cf. xxviii. 2 (see RVm.); also xxx. 6; 
xli. 33 (where ‘earth’ is lit. dwzs/, as here). 

* Rather, do. Others appear and take his place, just as if he had never 
been. j 
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But God does not Jorsake the righteous : of therefore Job 
ts really blameless (v. 6), he may rest assured that he 
will again be blessed with prosperity. 
20 Behold, God will not cast away a perfect man, 
Neither will he uphold the evil-doers. 
21 * He will yet® fill thy mouth with laughter, Onsale 
And thy lips with shouting. he fill 
22 They that hate thee shall be clothed with shame ° 
And the tent of the wicked shall be no more, 


Joes second reply. 
9 Then Job answered and said, 


You tell me God never acts unjustly: but can man 
ever be in the right tn a contest with Him ? 
2 Of a truth I know that it is so®: 


* But > how can man be just with God? 2 Or, For 
3 *If he be pleased to contend with him, * Or, 
He cannot answer him one of a thousand. i pas fs 
4 He zs wise in heart, and mighty in strength : Tf one 
Who hath? hardened himself against him, and prospered? poise 


As all nature witnesses, he is both irresistible in he could 
power, and trresponsible. SE: 
5 Which ® removeth the mountains, and they know it not, 
When he overturneth them in his anger. 
6 Which shaketh the earth out of her place, 
And the pillars thereof tremble. 


* This rend. is preferable to the marg:: but it implies the change of 
a vowel-point. 

® Viz. that God never acts unjustly. Job ironically concedes Bildad’s 
position (viii. 3). 

» But is better than For. The meaning is, How can man be in the right 
in a contest with God? The marg. defor is less probable (the Heb. is not 
the same as in iv. 17). 

° I.e. God. But the marg. is preferable: If one were to desire to dis- 
pute with Him, he could not answer Him one of the innumerable questions 
which, in His infinite superiority to man, He would put to him. 

4 T.e. Who hath every defied God and prospered ? 

° In vz. 5, 6 the allusion is to earthquakes, in v. 7 to eclipses and obscura- 
tions of the heavens by heavy storms, &c. The earth was imagined {o be 
supported upon massive ‘ pillars’, v. 6 (cf. xxxviii. 6; 1 Sam. ii, 8), 
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Which commandeth the sun, and it riseth not ; 

And sealeth up the stars. 

Which alone stretcheth out the heavens, 
‘Heb. And treadeth upon the 1 waves of the sea‘. 
high Which maketh the Bear, Orion, and the Pleiades 8, 
Places. and the chambers of the south ». 

Which doeth great things past finding out ; 

Yea, marvellous things without number. 

Lo, he goeth by me, and I see him not: 

He passeth on also, but I perceive him not. 
2Or,turn Behold, he seizeth the prey, who can * hinder him J? 
him back ho will say unto him, ‘What doest thou?’ 

God will not withdraw his anger ; 


3 Or, ar- The helpers of * Rahab * do ¥ stoop under him. 
rOSanY Thus no one, however innocent, could hope to plead 


See Is. z 
XXX. 7. successfully before Him. 


* Or, di@ ow much less shall I} answer him, 
And choose out my words fo reason with him? 
* Or, Whom, though I were righteous, yet would™ I not answer; 


him that oe - 
eee “ 1 would” make supplication to ° mine adversary °. 


judge me Vf I had called ?, and he had answered me; 


f Viz. in a tempest, when the sea swells into huge billows (cf. marg.), 
and Jehovah was supposed to walk on their crest (cf. on XXXvVi. 30). 

& Cf. xxxviii. 31, 32; Amos v. 8. 

h J, e., probably, constellations which, as the poet knew, appeared above 
the horizon as a traveller journeyed south; or (Schiaparelli, Astronomy 
in the Ola Testament, 1905, p. 66) which were actually above the horizon, 
in the latitude of Palestine, in the age in which Job was written. 

§ Literally, and also more forcibly, turn him back (as marg.); cf. xi. 10 ; 
xxiii. 13. 

k The marg. is preferable. ‘Rahab’ means doisterousness or arrogancy 
and appears to have been the name given in Hebrew folk-lore to the sup- 
posed primaeval monster of the deep, who (as in Babylonian mythology) 
had, together with his ‘helpers’ or allies, been vanquished by the Creator. 
Cf. xxvi. 123; also Isa. xxx. 7, li. 9, where Rahab is a symbolical name of 
Egypt (in li. 9 figured as a sea-monster, cut to pieces by the arm of God). 

The pron. is emphatic. 

m Rather, could. 

2 Rather, / should: instead of pleading against his opponent, he would 
be a suppliant before Him. 

° Properly, opponent-at-law. ‘The marg. may be disregarded. 

P J.e, cited Him to appear in judgement against me. The expressions 
are here throughout those of a court of law. 
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Yet would I not believe that he hearkened4 unto my 


voice. es 
. J He who. 
17 * For? he breaketh me with a tempest, aOrs 
And multiplieth my wounds without cause. If we 
18 He will not suffer me to take my breath, cee! 
But filleth me with bitterness. Zo, he is 
19 7If8 we steak of the strength of the mighty, °lot, he is ™#shty 
Ox 
there | Ch aN 
: : : f : Lo, here 
And if of judgement, who will appoint me a time? am I,’ 
20 Though I be" righteous, mine own mouth shall" condemn pepe 
me: aoe e 
Though I be "perfect, *it shall prove me perverse ¥. ment, 
at °lam ®perfect¥; I regard not myself; wee 
I despise my life. * Or, he 
Or 


So far from His justice being discriminating (ch. viii), Though 
He destroys the innocent and the guilty alike: 1 be 
universal injustice prevails upon the earth, and God hdl as ae 


zs tts author / regard 
&e. 
22 It is all one ; therefore I say, 6 See 
‘He destroyeth the perfect and the wicked.’ ch. i. 1. 


1 Better, would hearken. Even if God had appeared, in answer to Job’s 
summons, he still would not believe that He would listen to his pleadings. 

r Vv. 17, 18 (describing what-God would do, in the event of His 
responding to Job’s citation) are better rendered, would break, ... would 
multiply, ... would not suffer,... would fill. 

* Marg. 2 (substantially = AV.) may be disregarded. 

* Marg. 3 is preferable. Appoint me a time means, name the day on 
which I am to appear (see Jer. xlix. Ig). God’s might is such that He is 
ready for any contest, and superior to the summons of any judge. 

™ Rather (cf. vv. 17, 18), weve... would... were. 

Y Better, Ae (marg.) would prove me crooked. Job, in a contest with 
God, would, in his confusion, be unable to establish his innocence: how- 
ever innocent he were, God would prove him guilty! He thus directly 
controverts Bildad’s words in viii. 20. (‘ Perverse,’ in both AV. and RV., 
never bears its now usual meaning of contrary, obstinate, but always signi- 
fies distorted from the right, crooked (in a moral or other metaphorical 
sense), and expresses Heb. and Greek words having this meaning: e.g. 
Prov. xix. I; xxviii. 18; Matt. xvii. 17: cf. on v. 13.) 

“W Job feels himself helpless in his contest with God (wv. 14-20) ; never- 
theless, conscious of his innocence, he passionately asserts it (v. 21), reck- 
lessly defying his adversary, even though it should cost him his life. Marg. 
5 may be disregarded. 
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9: 23— JOB —9: 30 


If the scourge slay suddenly, 
1 Or, He will mock at the ' trial¥ of the innocent. 
calamity The earth is given into the hand of the wicked : 
He covereth the faces of the judges thereof ; 
If z¢ be not he, who then is it? 


In a calmer strain, Job now laments the pitiful brevity 
of his life, and the hopelessness of every attempt, 
so long as his afflictions continue, to substantiate 

2 Or, his innocence before God. 

runner Now my days are swifter than a ? post ?: 

* Heb. They flee away, they see no good #4. 

yah us They are passed away as the * swift ships >? : 
4Heb. As the eagle that swoopeth on the prey. 
brighten Jf 1 say, ‘I will forget my complaint, 


vee ‘I will put off my sad countenance, and ‘be of good 
other cheer :’ 

reading J am afraid of all my sorrows ©, 

ee I know that thou wilt not hold me innocent 94, 


6 Heb. _I shall be condemned © ; 


Cane y Why then do I labour in vain ff? 
eh ie * £ I wash myself ° with snow water 88, 


lye h, And ® make my hands never so clean ; 


x Fig. for pestilence, famine, war, &c. 

y RVm. is a paraphrase of ¢vza/,—the ‘trial’ being conceived as taking 
the form of a calamity. But perhaps the Heb. word should be rendered 
despair (lit. melting away: cf. on vi. 14). The general sense remains the 
same in either case: if pestilence, or other ‘ scourge,’ falls upon a land, 
carrying off good and bad alike, God looks on unconcermedly at the trouble 
or perplexity which the righteous experience in consequence. 

2 The marg. gives the lit. meaning of the Heb. Cf. Esther iii. 13, 15. 

sa T,e. prosperity. Cf. on vii. 7. 

bb Render: They shoot by like skiffs of reed, —i. e. like skiffs of papyrus— 
such as were anciently a common sight upon the Nile. Something much 
lighter than what we should call a ‘ship’ is intended. 

ec Render: J dread all my pains (cf. the note on vii. 15). 

4d And, it is implied, remove my afflictions. 

ee Better, 7 (emph.) am to be guilty: God has resolved to treat me as 
guilty, whether I am really so or not. 

ff ‘Viz. to clear myself. 

®€ The marg. is preferable (‘snow,’ not ‘snow water,’ is the symbol of 
purity). The two readings differ very slightly in the Heb. 

hh A mixture of water and the ashes of certain plants containing alkali, 
used formerly for washing purposes. Cf, Jer. ii, 22. 
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9 : 31— JOB —10:6 


31 Yet wilt thou plunge me in the ditch, 
And mine own clothes shall abhor me. 
3? For he is not a man, as I am, that I should answer him, 
That we should come together in judgement. 
33 There is no * daysman ji betwixt us, Ors 
That might lay his hand upon us both. umpire 
34 Let him take his rod kk away from me, 
And let not his terror make me afraid: 
35 Then would I speak, and not fear him; 
For I am not so in myself, 


What secret purpose, Job asks, can God have had 
in thus afflicting him? 


10 My soul is weary of my life; 
I will give free course to my complaint ; 
I will speak in the bitterness of my soul. 
2 I will say unto God, ‘Do not condemn me; 
‘Shew me wherefore thou contendest with me.’ 
3 Is it good * unto thee that thou shouldest oppress, 
That thou shouldest despise the * work of thine hands, 2 Heb. 
And shine upon the counsel of the wicked? labour. 
4 Hast thou eyes of flesh, 
Or seest thou as man seeth >? 
5 Are thy days as the days of man, 
Or thy years as man’s days ¢, 
6 That thou inquirest after mine iniquity, 


4} “Daysman’ is an archaism for arbiter or umpire (as the marg. explains). 
It was a common expression in Old English. The ‘day’ is the day for 
hearing a cause (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 3 RVm.). 

Kk T.e, the rod (fig.) which now afflicts him. Job’s sufferings are viewed 
as the evidence of his guilt (cf. x. 17): if these were removed, he would 
have a chance of clearing himself. 

" Rather, For not so (i.e. in a position to be in fear of Him) am J with 
myself (i. €. in my conscience), ‘ With’ is in Heb. used idiomatically (cf. 
X. 13; xxiii. 14; xxvii. 11) to express 7% the mind or knowledge of. 

.* I.e., probably, either, Is it a pleasure? or (Lam. iii. 27), Is it an ad- 
vantage? Job in vv. 3-7 is imagining different conceivable causes to 
account for God’s treatment of him. 

> So as viz. to mistake the innocent for the guilty. 

° I.e, Art Thou short-lived, that Thou hastenest (vv. 6, 7) to find out my. 
sin, even before it is committed, lest it should escape punishment ? 
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1 Or, care 


2 Or, 
Tam 
filled 
with ig- 
nominy, 
but look 
thou... 
Sor it in- 
creaseth: 
thou &c. 


And searchest after my sin, 
Although thou knowest that I am not wicked ; 7 
And there is none that can deliver out of thine hand? 


In the past He had lavished upon him the marks 
of His providence and care. 


Thine hands have framed me and fashioned me 8 

Together round about; yet thou dost destroy me. 

Remember, I beseech thee, that thou hast fashioned me 9 
as clay ; 

And wilt thou bring me into dust again ? 


Hast thou not poured me out as milk, 10 
And curdled me like cheese? 

Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh, Ti 
And knit me together with bones and sinews. 

Thou hast granted me life and favour, Ia 


And thy ! visitation’ hath preserved my spirit. 


Can it be that He has dealt thus with him, only that in 
the end He might persecute and afflict him ? 


Yet these things © thou didst hide f in thine heart ; 


13 
I know that this® zs with thee$: 
If I sin®, then thou markest me, 14 
And thou wilt not acquit me from mine iniquity 
If I be wicked, woe unto me ; 15 


And if I be righteous, yet shall I not lift up my head ; 

2 Being J filled with ignominy 

And looking upon mine affliction. 

And if my head exalt itself *, thou huntest me asa lion: 16 


4 J, ¢. thy providence: cf. the use of ‘visit’ in Ps. viii. 4, ‘Care’ is an 
explanatory paraphrase. 


© I.e. the purposes mentioned in vv, 14-17. The pronouns point 


forwards. 


f T. e. plan secretly. 

& Rather, was with thee, i.e. in thy purpose (cf. on ix. 35). 

h Vv. 14-17, describing what, as Job imagines, God had planned to do 
in particular cases, would be clearer, if rendered hypothetically, // 7 szned, 
then thou wouldest mark me, And wouldest not... If I were wicked, &c. 

J Marg. 2 (substantially= AV.) may be disregarded. 

k Viz, in happiness, or the sense of a clear conscience. 
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And again thou shewest thyself marvellous upon me}, 
17 Thou renewest thy witnesses ™ against me, 
And increasest thine indignation upon me; 

+ Changes and warfare are with me®. 1 Or, 

on ’ Fost 

If this had been His purpose with him, why did He after 


give him life at all? Will He not, at least, grant host ts 


him now a brief respite, before he dies ? yan 
18 Wherefore then hast thou brought me forth out of the 
womb ? 


I had given up the ghost, and no eye had seen me®. 
19 I should have been as though I had not been; 
I should have beenP carried from the womb to the grave. 


20 Are not my days few? *cease then, * An- 
And let me alone, that I may ‘take comfort a little, ae 
21 Before I go whence I shall not return, is, let him 


Even to the land of darkness and of the shadow of “¢#s5¢,and 


A leave me 
death* ; alone. 
22 A land of thick darkness, as darkness Z¢se//; 3 Heb. 
A land of the shadow of death’, without any order, brighten 
And where the light is as darkness. ae 


Zophar’s first speech. 
11 Then answered Zophar the Naamathite, and said, “4 


Job's flow of empty words must be checked: if God would 
only shew Himself, as Job had desired (ix. 35), z¢ 
would quickly appear where the truth lay. 


2 Should not the multitude of words be answered? 


1 Viz. by visiting me with extraordinary sufferings (cf. Isa. xxix. 14). 

m J. e. his sufferings, regarded as so many proofs of his guilt. 

= The marg. is a paraphrase of the more lit. rend. of the text. ‘Changes’ 
means ve/ays (I Kings v. 14 ‘ courses’). Job’s sufferings are compared to 
an army (cf. xvi. 14; xix. 12), from which fresh relays of men are sent out 
continually against the foe. 

© Render: J ought to have given up the ghost, and no eye should have 
seen me (cf. iii, 11). 

P Render (twice): J ought to have been. ‘ 

4 The reading is that of the Heb, text. But the 2nd pers., as in the 
text of RV., is preferable. 

tT T.e. the thickest and deepest darkness ; see on iii. 5. 
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1 Or, For And should a man full of talk® be justified ? 
sound — Should thy boastings make men hold their peace? 


wisdom 
is mani. And when thou mockest, shall no man make thee 


fold ashamed ?> 
"Or, 7é= sae 
mitteth FO thou sayest, ‘My doctrine ® is pure, 
(Heb. ‘And I am clean in thine eyes 4.’ 
Soa But Oh that God would speak, 

heh And open his lips against thee ; 

eto thee And that he would shew thee the secrets of wisdom, 


of thine That it is manifold ¢ in effectual working ! 


ore Know therefore that God *exacteth of thee less than 
Canst thine iniquity deserveth '. 

thou 

‘ipa God’s Omnisctence can detect sin, where man is 
things of unconscious of tt. 

. ee 8 Canst thou by searching find out God? 

The Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection 8? 


heights 41+ ig high as heaven; what canst thou do? 


of heaven. 
Hf Or, Deeper than ° Sheol® ; what canst thou know? 


the grave 


® Heb. a man of lips,—insinuating (cf. Isa. xxix. 13) that Job’s words 
are not really the expression of his heart. 

> The rend. implies a change in the vowel-points (though a probable 
one). The Heb. text, as pointed, can only be rendered, And thou mockest, 
and no man maketh thee ashamed. 

© T.e, the doctrine propounded by Job (ix. 30 f.; x. 6f.) that God 
punishes as guilty one whom He Amows to be innocent. 

4 T.e. in God’s eyes. See x. 7. 

© Heb. double,—supposed to mean ‘ manifold.’ But read probably, with 
a very slight change, hat they are wonderful in sound knowleage. For 
‘ sound knowledge,’ see RV. of Prov. viii. 14, Job xxvi. 3 : the word in the 
Heb. is a synonym of ‘wisdom,’ for which it is difficult to find a satisfactory 
English equivalent (it is rendered in RV. sound wisdom in Prov. il. 7, iii. 21, 
xviii. 1, and in the marg. of Job vi. 13, xi. 6, xii. 10) 

f The marg. is preferable; ‘ of’ being partitive, =‘(some) of.’ Zophar 
goes beyond the other friends, and says here that God is really not punish- 
ing Job as much as he deserves. 

€ Render: Canst thou find out the immensity of God ? 

Canst thou attain unto the limits of the Almighty ? 
The word rendered ‘immensity’ means properly something to be searched 
out or explored : in xxxviii, 16 it is rendered ‘ recesses’; and it denotes here 
the entire rage of the Divine nature. The rend. ‘ by searching’ is gram- 
matically impossible. 

h See on vii. 9. 
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g The measure thereof is longer than the earth, 

And broader than the sea. 
to If he pass through, and shut upj, 

And * call unto judgement, then who can hinder him!? 
iit For he™ knoweth vain men: 

He seeth iniquity also, ? even though he consider it not. 
12 ° But vain man is void of understanding, 

Yea, man is born as a wild ass’s colt. 


Let Job put evil from him, and turn to God; he will 
then once more enjoy the light of brighter days. 


\13 If thou ° set thine heart aright, 
And stretch out thine hands toward him; 
\14 If iniquity be in thine hand, put it far away, 
And let not unrighteousness dwell in thy tents; 
\15 Surely then shalt thou lift up thy face without spotP; 
Yea, thou shalt be stedfast 4, and shalt not fear: 
\16 For thou’ shalt forget thy misery ; 
Thou shalt remember it as waters that are passed away : 
117 And Zhy life shall * be clearer than § the noonday ; 
Though there be darkness, it shall be as the morning. 


J I. e. arrest, and put into prison. 


1 Heb, 
call an 
assem-~ 
bly *. 
2'Or; 
and him 
that con- 
sidereth 
not 
SOT 
But an 
empty 
man 
well get 
under- 


standing, 


when 

a wild 
ass’s colt 
zs born 
aman 


£ Or: 
arise 
above 


* Le. a public judicial assembly (Ezek. xvi. 40; Prov. v.14: cf. 1 Kings 


EX1.9; T3)- 
1 Better, turn him back (ix. 12). 


m The pron, is emphatic. The meaning is, For God knows what men 
are worthless, and can detect iniquity, wzthout considering it, i.e. instan- 


taneously, without having specially to give His attention to it. 
may be disregarded. 


» The verse is difficult ; but the rend. ‘is void of understanding’ 


The marg. 


is not de- 


fensible philologically. The marg. may be right : the meaning will then be 
that Job’s empty-headedness is incurable. Others, however, prefer to render : 


And so an empty man may get understanding, 
And a wild ass’s colt be born a man. 


As a result of the judgements of the Almighty (vv. 10, 11), conceit and 
ignorance are removed, and a wilful, defiant nature (like Job’s) is softened. 
The wild ass was an untameable, obstinate creature: see xxxix. 5-8. 


° The pron. is emphatic. 


P Or, dlemish,—fig. here for a mark of a guilty conscience. 


means to meet what Job had said in x. 15. 
4 I. e. firmly fixed, in no danger of further change of fortune. 
* The pron. is emphatic. 
® Lit. (cf. marg.) 72se up more than (i. e. more brightly than). 
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And thou shalt be secure, because there is hope ; 
Yea, thou shalt search about thee, and shalt take thy rest 
in safety. 
Also thou shalt lie down, and none shall make thee afraid ; 
Yea, many shall make suit unto thee *. 
But" the eyes of the wicked shall fail ¥, 
1Heb. And they shall have no way to flee, 


refuge 7s And their hope shall be the giving up of the ghost. 
perished 


Srom 
them ™. Jol’s third reply. 
al Then Job answered and said, 


Why, on the strength of a very ordinary knowledge of 
God’s ways, do you seek to convict an innocent man 
of sin (xi. 6), and make him a laughing-stock to the 
world 2 


No doubt but ye are the people, 

And wisdom shall die with you. 

But I have understanding as well as you; 

I am not inferior to you: 

Yea, who knoweth not such things as these *? 

I am as one that is a laughing-stock to his neighbour, 

A man that called upon God, and he answered himP: 

The just, the perfect man is a laughing-stock. 

In the thought of him that is at ease there is contempt 
for misfortune ° ; 

It is ready for them whose foot slippeth 4. 


t Being again prosperous and wealthy, many will be eager to seek his 
favour. Contrast Job’s picture of his present humiliation, x. 15, xix. 13-19. 
« Zophar ends with a covert warning to Job, if he continues impenitent. 
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Y Looking in vain for safety or deliverance, See the same idiom in xvii. 5 ; 


Deut xxviii, 395, Lam. iv. 17 3 Ps, dices. 

W A Heb. idiom, found also in Amos li. 14, Jer, xxv. 35, Ps. cxlii. 4. 

® Viz. what you tell me about the Divine power, &c. (xi. 7-12). 

> Viz. in the past. See xxix. 2-5, 

© A bitter exclamation, referring to himself. Job is the man overtaken 
by misfortune; and his more prosperous friends have nothing for him but 
contempt. 

4 T.e. who fall into some adversity (Deut. xxxii. 35; Ps. xxxviii. 16; 
xciv. 18). 
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6 The tents of robbers prosper, 
And they that provoke God are secure; 


1 Into whose hand God bringeth adundantly®. 1 Or, 
That 
That God rules in the world of life ts evident, bring 
both from personal observation of nature ; i Noe 
+ But ask now the beasts, and they shall teach thee; hand 


And the fowls of the air, and they shall tell thee: 
8 Or speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee; 
And the fishes of the sea shall declare unto thee. 
9 Who knoweth not ? in f all these, 2 Or, dy 
That the hand of the LorD hath wrought this? 
ro In whose hand is the soul of every living thing, 
And the * breath of all mankind. $ Or, 
Spirit 
and from the experience of the aged. 
11 Doth not the ear try words8, 
Even as the palate tasteth its meat? 


12 * With aged men is wisdom, * Or, 
And in length of days understanding ». ‘With 
aged 
But this rule ts arbitrary: no moral purpose ts trace- men,’ ye 
able init: tt simply frustrates all human endeavour, vena’ 


and overthrows all human institutions. 


13 With him is wisdom and might; 
He hath counsel and understanding. 


® The marg. is preferable. The meaning is, whose only god is their own 
strong arm. Cf. Hab. i. 11 RV.; and Vergil’s Dextra mihi Deus. 

f The marg. is preferable (in the text ‘in’ means among). Who cannot 
learn, by the simple observation of nature, that the hand of God doeth this 
(xi. 10, 11),—rules over all living creatures of the earth (cf. v. 10). 

& T.e. Does not the ear Zest the words which it hears, and accept those 
which, like the wisdom of the aged (v. 12), embody sound knowledge? 

h In the text, the experience of the aged is mentioned by Job as a second 
source of the knowledge of God’s rule of the world. With the rend. of the 
margin (which is that of Hitzig and Budde) the words refer to the argu- 
ment from authority as applied by Bildad in viii. 8-10; and Job here repels 
it in v. 13 ff., by pointing to God as the sole source of wisdom,—which, 
however, being conjoined in Him with might, He makes use of to break 
down all things human! The rend. of the text is the more obvious one; 
and there seems to be no sufficient reason for departing from it. 
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Behold, he breaketh down, and it cannot be built again; 
He shutteth up a manj, and there can be no opening. 
Behold, he withholdeth the waters, and they dry up; 
Again, he sendeth them out, and they overturn the earth *. 
aOR With him is strength and ’ effectual working!; 
sound The deceived and the deceiver ™ are his. 
wisdom +46 Jeadeth counsellors away spoiled, 
And judges maketh he fools. 
He looseth the bond of kings, 
And bindeth their loins with a girdle ®. 
He leadeth priests away spoiled, 
And overthroweth the mighty °. 
He removeth the speech of the trusty P, ’ 
And taketh away the understanding of the elders. 
He poureth contempt upon princes, 
And looseth the belt of the strong 4. 
He discovereth? deep things out of darkness, 


? a p And bringeth out to light the shadow of death 8. 
thas He increaseth the nations, and destroyeth them *: 


away He spreadeth the nations abroad, and ? bringeth them in *. 


J Viz. in prison (as xi. 10). 

* Alluding to destructive droughts and floods. 

' The marg. is preferable. See the note on xi. 6. 

™ Rather, He that erreth, and he that leadeth into error,—alluding pro- 
bably to nations misled by their statesmen into a disastrous policy. The 
word used does not involve the idea of deception. 

” Render: And bindeth a waistcloth on their loins, The waistcloth is 
named as the badge of a captive. 

° Rather, them that are firmly established,—men holding long-established, 
hereditary dignities. 

P Eloquent and trusted ministers find their powers fail them. 

1 Fig. for, incapacitates; the flowing garments of the Oriental being 
git up for active exertion (1 Kings xviii. 46; Isa. v. 27). Cf. Isa. 
hie ae 

* An archaism for Jayeth bare, discloseth (cf. Mic. i. 6). Hidden plots 
and conspiracies are brought to light by Him, 

* I.e. the deepest darkness (cf. on iii. 3). 

* I.e. He increaseth nations, only afterwards to destroy them. 

" The renderings of the text and of the margin are equally questionable, 
besides each yielding ‘a poor sense. Read probably, changing only the 
vowel-points of one word, He sfreadeth nations abroad, and leaveth them 
(Jer. xiv. 9 Heb.), i,e. He first enlarges them, and then forsakes them. 
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L234 JOB —13 : 6 


24 He taketh away the heart Y of the chiefs of the people of 

the J earth, Or, 

_ And causeth them to wander in a wilderness where there 2”@ 

is NO way “, 

25 They grope in the dark without light, 
And he maketh them to * stagger like a drunken man®. 7? Heb, 
wander, 
‘Nevertheless Job still desires to maintain his 
innocence before God. 


13 Lo, mine eye hath seen all ¢zzs, 
Mine ear hath heard and understood it. , 
2 What ye know, the same do I know also: 
I am not inferior unto you. 
3 Surely I* would speak to the Almighty, 
And I desire to reason with God. 


Job rebukes his friends for the method by which they seek 
to condemn him: ‘in maiorem Det loriam,’ as they 
imagine, they even dare to distort the truth. 


4 But ye are forgers of lies >, 
Ye are all physicians of no value. 

5 O that ye would altogether hold your peace ! 
And it should be your wisdom. 

6 Hear now my reasoning °, 
And hearken to the pleadings of my lips. 


Y I.e. (in accordance with Heb. idiom) the understanding (cf. xxxvi. 5 
RVm). The marg. /and is preferable to earth, The leaders of a people 
are suddenly deprived by Him of their understanding, and thrown into 
bewilderment and confusion. 

” Fig. for, reduces them to helplessness and perplexity.—Ps. cvii, 40 is 
composed of vv, 21% and 24, ; 

* Cf. for the expression Isa, xix. 14. 

* Rather, But 7 (emph.). In spite of his knowing, even better than his 
friends, the principles upon which God rules the world, he will not, on the 
strength of it, admit his guilt, dw¢ will plead his innocence with God. 

» Rather, plasterers of falsehood, i.e. men who seek to throw a false 
appearance over things,—concealing, for instance, or denying anomalies in 
God’s government of the world, and, on the strength of their denial, 
misjudging Job. 

° Rather, my impeachment (or my reproof, as the word is rendered in 
Prov. i. 23, 25). The impeachment follows in vz. 7-9. 
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Will ye speak unrighteously for God 4, 
And talk deceitfully for him 4? 

1 Or, Will ye ' respect his ¢ person °? 

shew Will ye contend? for God 4? 


te uy sit good that he should search you out 8? 


2 Or, Or as one ? deceiveth a man, will ye * deceive ® him? 
mocketh We will surely reprove you, 


3 O ; 
oy If ye do secretly * respect persons J, 


4 Or, Shall not his excellency make you afraid *, 

shew And his dread fall upon you? 

ABUTS Your memorable sayings! ave proverbs of ashes, 
Your defences ™ ave defences of clay. 


But his own conscience gives him courage; and he 
5 Or, At bids them listen while he pleads his case with God. 


ais ee Hold your peace, let me alone, that 1" may speak, 
Pan And let come on me what will. 


take sc. © Wherefore should I take° my flesh in my teeth, 


4 The order in the Heb. shews that ‘God’ and ‘ him’ in v. 7, and ‘his’ 
and ‘God’ in v, 8, are to be pronounced with emphasis. 

® The Heb. expression is lit. /é/t up the face (viz. of a suppliant), i.e. 
receive him favourably. It may be used in a good sense (as xlii. 8 Heb.), 
or, as here, in a bad sense, of shewing unfair favour, or partiality (cf. Ps. 
Ixxxii. 2). Job asks his friends, ‘ Will ye be partisans for Azz?’ 

t Or, plead (as in a court of law), i.e., here, play the advocate. 

& T.e. lay bare your real motives. 

4 The Heb. word, meaning properly to ‘mock’ (1 Kings xviii. 27), 
means also to mock so as to ‘ deceive’ (Judges xvi. 10). 

J God will not condone partiality, even though it be shewn on behalf of 
Himself. 

k Render: Will not his loftiness (xxxi. 23) affright you ? (viz. when He 
appears in order to take you to task for your unfairness). ‘ Excellency’ is 
here (as generally in both AV. and RV.) an archaism, retaining the force 
of the Lat. excellentia (from excello, to rise up out of), and meaning 
superiority, pre-eminence (cf. xx. 6; xl. 10), a sense in which now few would 
understand it. See the writer’s Commentary on Daniel (in the Cambridge 
Bible), p. 33 f. 

1 Rather, Your maxzms,—the traditional principles to which you appeal. 

m J.e. your arguments. The word means properly the dosses of a shield 
(xv. 26); and the arguments of the friends seem to be so called here, as the 
‘defences’ behind which they shelter themselves at the same time that they 
attack Job. 

1 The pron, is emphatic. ; 

° The marg. must be followed (though probably with the omission of Az 
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And put my life in mine hand? Se. 
v 15 ' Though he slay me, yet will I wait for himP: Behold, 
Nevertheless I will? maintain my ways before him 4, he will 
16 * This also shall be my salvation ; ees 
* For a godless man shall not come before him". Sor him 
17 Hear diligently my speech, bine ale 
And let my declaration be i oe 
y e in your ears. forans 
18 Behold now, I have ordered * my cause; other 
I know that I ®am righteous *. ue 
19 Who is he that will contend with me? oe es 


For now * shall I* hold my peace and give up the ghost. or, Z 
have no hope ? Heb. argue. > Or, He = Ox, Lae = Oneshale 
be justified ® Or, of [ hold my peace, I shall give up &c. 


all adventures, the Heb. of which is doubtfully so rendered, and seems to 
have arisen from a faulty repetition of the end of v. 13). Job says defiantly, 
L will take my flesh in my teeth, and put my life in mine hands (i.e. put it 
in jeopardy : see Judges xii. 3; 1 Sam. xix. 5); even though it cost him 
his life, he will maintain his innocence before God. 

P The marg. Behold, he will slay me must in any case be adopted; of 
the following words, 7 have no hope (viz. of anything better) is on the 
whole the most probable rendering. / wadt for him means, I am only 
waiting for Him to give me the death-stroke ; Z wi// not (or do not) watt 
means, I am no longer waiting for death, it is close at hand; but it is 
doubtful whether the Heb. word would be used except in the sense of wait- 
ing hopefully, cf. vi. 11, xiv. 14. (‘Not’ is the reading of the Heb. text, 
‘for him’ of the Heb. margin: the two words in the Heb. differ only in 
one letter, and are pronounced alike ; hence they are sometimes confused : 
see another instance in Ps. c, 3.) Whichever of these renderings be adopted, 
the general sense remains the same: Job expresses his conviction that his 
end is near (cf. vii. 6, 7; ix. 25; x. 20). The rend. of the text expresses 
a thought which is beautiful in itself, but inconsistent with the context, and 
with the frame of mind in which Job is here speaking, . 

4 J.e. maintain my uprightness before Him. 

* More clearly: Zhzs also ts to me a pledge of (lit. ts to me Jor) salvation, 
That a godless man cannot come before him. The fact that Job can come 
before God, and plead his case with a clear conscience (which no godless 
man could do), is to him a ground of hope of his ultimate ‘ salvation,’ i.e. 
deliverance (Ps. xviii. 50 RV.) or victory (2 Sam. xxiii. 10 RV.), success 
in establishing his innocence, in his contest with God. 

* An archaism for set in order, set out, arranged (cf. xxiii. 4; Exod. 
xxvii, 215; Jer. xlvi. 3; Ps. xl. 6 PBV.). We should now say, stated 
(my case). 

" The marg. shall be justified is preferable. 

" Render : For then should I, &c. Job challenges any one to come for- 
ward and refute him; adding that, could he think that possible, he would 
at once be silent and die, 
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1 Heb. 
And he 
ts like. 


EO, 
wither- 
eth 


Only do not two things unto me, 20 
Then will I not hide myself from thy face: 

Withdraw thine hand far from me; 2m 
And let not thy terror make me afraid ¥. 

Then call thou“, and I will answer; 22 


Or let me speak, and answer thou me. 


Jot’s plea with God. What are his sins? Why does 
God persecute a creature so frail and shattered as 


he is? 
How many are mine iniquities and sins? 23 
Make me to know my transgression and my sin. 
Wherefore hidest thou thy face, 24 
And holdest me for thine enemy? 
Wilt thou harass a driven leaf? 25 
And wilt thou pursue the dry stubble? 
For thou writest * bitter things against me, 26 


And makest me to inherit the iniquities of my youthY: 

Thou* puttest my feet also in the stocks, and markest all 27 
my paths ; 

Thou drawest thee a line about the soles of my feet : 

‘Though I am like a rotten thing that consumeth, 28 

Like a garment that is moth-eaten. : 


Does the sadness of human life, and the hopelessness of 
its close, awaken in Him no pity ? 


Man that is born of a woman 14 
Is of few days, and full of trouble. 
He cometh forth like a flower, and ? is cut down®: 2 


Y V, 21 states the two conditions (v. 20) upon which Job will be ready 
to argue his case with God, viz. that He will withdraw His afflicting hand, 
and not browbeat him with His majesty. Cf. ix. 34, 35. 

¥ I.e. put questions to me. Job offers to appear, in legal phraseology, 
either as respondent or as appellant. 

* T.e. decreest. 

Y T.e. makest me to suffer now for some venial and unremembered sin of 


youth. 


* Job compares himself to a malefactor, at one time held fast in the 
stocks, at another time narrowly watched, and unable to pass beyond 
prescribed bounds. 

* The meaning of the Heb. word is uncertain (cf. xviii. 16). 
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He fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not. 
3 And dost thou open thine eyes » upon such an one, 
And bringest me into judgement with thee? 
4 ‘Who can bringa clean thing out of an unclean? not one®. ' Or, 
5 Seeing his days are determined, the number of his months 0/ that 
is with thee 4, ee 
And thou hast appointed his bounds® that he cannot could 
pass ; Come OUL 


6 Look away from him, that he may * rest, cM ne 


Till he shall ° accomplish, as an hireling, his day f. not one 
7 For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will ¢27 


a 2 
sprout again, : Sisics 


And that the tender branch 8 thereof will not cease. stir 
8 Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, have 
And the stock thereof die in the ground ; Nee: 
9 Yet through the scent of water it will bud, 
And put forth boughs like a plant. 
to But man dieth, and * wasteth away: * Or, 
Yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he? lieth low 
11 ° 4s the waters ° fail from the sea, 6) Gee 
And the riverj decayeth and drieth up; Isa. xix, 
12 So man lieth down and riseth not : 2 Heb, 
Till the heavens be no more, they shall not awake, are gone. 


Nor be roused out of their sleep. 


> I. e. watch, in order to punish. 

-° The marg. is preferable. The verse means, Should not the universal 
sinfulness of man be a motive for God’s forbearance ? 

4 IT. e. known to thee. Cf. Isa, lix. 12; and the note on ix. 35. 

® T.e. a limit to his life. 

f Le. till his day’s task is over (when of course all toil ceases). But the 
marg. is preferable, 77/7 he can enjoy, as a hireling, his (finished) day (cf. 
vii. 2), i.e., here, the evening of his life. 

® Better, the shoot. 

» The Heb. means decometh weak (Joel iv. 10) or (fig.) prostrate (Exod. 
xvii. 13 RVm.). 

i Rather, a sea (i.e. an inland sea, or a lake), And a river, &c. The 
verse is a reminiscence, with slight differences, of Isa. xix. 5 (where the 
reference is to the Nile). In illustration of the marg. ave gone, see 
Deut. xxxii. 36. 
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Would indeed that another life, however long delayed, 
were possible for man! 


? Or, the Oh that thou wouldest hide me in ? Sheol, 
SG That thou wouldest keep me secret, until thy wrath be 
past, 
That thou wouldest appoint me a set time}, and re- 
member me! 
If a man die, shall he live agazn? 
2 Or, will All the days of my warfare ™ * would I wait, 
-.. shall Till my ®release should come. 
rie “Thou shouldest call, and I would answer thee: 
change Thou wouldest have a desire to the work of thine hands. 


fee Man's hard fate in life is Jol’s motive for 
call, and these wishes. 

L will 

&e, But? now thou numberest my steps °: 


Dost thou not watch over my sin? 
My transgression is sealed up in a bag, 
And thou fastenest up mine iniquity P. 
* Heb. And surely the mountain 4 falling ® cometh to nought, 
i ee And the rock 4 is removed out of its place’; 
- The waters wear the stones; 
The overflowings thereof wash away the dust of the earth: 


K See on vii. 9. ‘The grave’ (RVm.), unless understood in the same 
sense of the subterranean abode of the dead, is here a misleading rendering. 

1 Or, a Limit,—beyond which viz. Thy anger would cease. 

™ For ‘warfare,’ see on vii. 1, Job says how gladly, if there were but 
a chance of another life, he would wait, both through his period of trouble 
upon earth and the weary darkness of the grave, till his ‘change’ or 
‘release’ (viz. from the darkness of Sheol (x. 21, 22) to a new life) came, 
and he heard (v. 15) the voice of his Creator, calling him back to Himself, 
and no longer estranged from the work of His own hands. Margins 2 and 
4 (=AV.) give a false sense. 

” Render, For (giving the ground for the preceding wishes). 

° I.e. watchest my movements jealously, as if I were a malefactor 
(xiii. 27). 

P T.e. keepest it in safe custody against the day of reckoning. Cf. for 
the figure Hos. xiii, 12. 

4 Rather, But indeed a mountain ..., And a rock. 

* Viz. by the violence of the weather, or an earthquake. 
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And * thou destroyest the hope of man. 

20 Thou prevailest for ever against him, and he passeth ; 

Thou changest his countenance t, and sendest him away. 

21 His sons come to honour, and he knoweth it not; 1 Or 
And they are brought low, but he perceiveth it not of them. Only jor 


22 ’ But his flesh upon him hath pain, wes 
And his soul within him mourneth. ies a 
pain, 
- and for 
SECOND CYCLE OF SPEECHES. (Cuaps. 15-21.) himself 
Eliphaz’s second speech. a 
15 Then answered Eliphaz the Temanite, and said, ee Q 
eb. 
How can one who would be thought wise speak thus, eee 
and utter words subversive of all religion? wind. 
3 
2 Should a wise man® make answer with ? vain knowledge, puss 
And fill his belly with the east wind >? ishest. 
3 Should he reason with unprofitable talk, : a 
Or with speeches wherewith he can do no good? oe 
4 Yea, thou doest away with fear 4, 5 Or, thy 
And * restrainest ® * devotion f before God. nei 7% 
5 For *thine iniquity teacheth thy mouth, Fei 
And thou choosest the tongue of the crafty 4. iniquity 


* I.e. And so,—viz. as the strongest things in nature decay (wu. 18, 19). 

* Viz. in death. 

" Render: Only (i.e. this is all that remains) his flesh upon him hath 
fain, And his soul upon him mourneth. The self of the dead man, though 
it has no other knowledge (v. 21), is represented as having a dim sense 
of the pain of the decaying body in the grave, and of the mournful and 
dreary existence of the soul in Sheol. The margin may be disregarded. 

* As Job claimed to be (xii. 3). For ‘ vain’ read empty: see marg. 

» T.e. (as always in the OT.) ¢he strocco, a scorching and destructive wind, 
which, in Palestine and neighbouring countries, blows up hotly, ‘as if from 
the mouth of a furnace,’ from the deserts on the E. and SE. 

° The pron. is emphatic. ; 

4 T.e. the fear of God, religion (as iv. 6). Eliphaz says that Job’s words 
are calculated to destroy all religion. 

® Rather, z#zpairest (Davidson). 

f The marg. gives the lit. rendering of the Heb. (Ps. cxix, 97)- 

® The marg. may be disregarded. Eliphaz says that Job’s utterances are 
at once the outcome and (vz, 6) the proof of his guilt, 

» Endeavouring by different devices to conceal thy guilt. 
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15 : 6— JOB —15: 15 


Thine own mouth condemneth thee, and not I; 
Yea, thine own lips testify against thee. 


Upon what do Jol’s claims to superior wisdom rest? 


Art thouJ the first man that was born? 
Or wast thou brought forth before the hills ¥? 
* Or, 1 Hast thou heard the secret counsel of God!? 
oes Sate And dost thou restrain ™ wisdom to thyself? 
yg sas What knowest thou, that we know not? 
council What understandest thou, which is not in us? 
With us are both the grayheaded and the very aged men, 
Much elder than thy father. 
Are the consolations of God too small for thee, 
2 Or, Or *And the word ¢hat dealeth gently with thee®? 
ts there 


oe And why is he so trreverent? Is any man so righteous 
thing as to be justified tn attacking God, as Job has done? 
with 


thee? Why doth thine heart carry thee away? 
And why do thine eyes wink °? 
That thou turnest thy spirit P against God, 
And lettest sch words go out of thy mouth. 
What is man, that he should be clean? 
And he which is born of a woman, that he should be 
righteous ? 
Behold, he putteth no trust in his holy ones 4; 


) In vv. 7, 8 Eliphaz ironically asks, From what superior source does Job 
derive his boasted wisdom ? 

k Is Job like the primaeval man?—who, coming fresh from his Creator’s 
hand, was supposed to be endowed with superhuman wisdom. With line 2, 
cf. Proy. viii. 25 (of the Divine Wisdom itself). 

1 The marg. is to be preferred, The ‘council of God’ means the 
company of angels in attendance upon Him (1 Kings xxii. 19 f.); see Ps. 
Ixxxix. 7, and esp. Jer. xxiii. 22 : on ‘ council’ see also on xxix. 4. 

™ I.e, appropriate, monopolize. The Heb. is lit. draw away. 

» Ie, the consoling views of God’s providence, and the persuasive admo- 
nitions, addressed to Job by Eliphaz himself in his former speech (v. 17-27). 
The rend. of the marg. (= AV.) has no probability. 

° Rather, probably, as we should say, g/eam (viz. in passion). The Heb. 
word occurs only here. 

P Te, thy passion, temper. See Judges viii. 3 RVm.; Proy. xvi. 32°. 

4 Te. His angels (as v. 1), ; 
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16: 1e— JOB —I15 : 25 


Yea, the heavens are not clean in his sight, 
16 How much less ' one that is abominable and corrupt, 1 Or, that 
A man that drinketh iniquity like water"! —— 


Eliphaz reads Job a lesson on the methods of Gods 
moral government of the world. 

17 I will shew thee, hear thou me; 

And that which I have seen I will declare: 
18 (Which wise men have told 

From their fathers, and have not hid it; 
19 Unto whom alone the land was given, 

And no stranger passed among them ®:) 


The wicked do not prosper as Job has contended (ix. 24, 
xil. 6); they are the prey of a troubled conscience, 
and of presentiments of evil; 
20 The wicked man travaileth with pain * all his days, 
?Even the number of years that are laid up for the 3 ©,, 


oppressor 4, And 
at A sound Y of terrors is in his ears; Sears 
: 2 é that are 
In prosperity the spoiler shall come upon him: Papers 
22 He believeth not that he shall return out of darkness¥, dered 
And he is waited for of the sword: are laid 
up &c. 


23 He wandereth abroad for bread, saying, ‘Where is it?’ 
He knoweth that the day of darkness is ready at his hand° 
24 Distress and anguish make him afraid; 


They prevail against him, as a king ready to the battle: fest 
25 Because he hath stretched out his hand against God, z ane 


And * behaveth himself proudly * against the Almighty; zo 


T T.e, drinks it up greedily, like a thirsty man. 

§ The tradition which Eliphaz represents has not been contaminated by 
contact with foreign elements. 

* We should rather say, zs tortured. 

u The rend. of the text is preferable. 

Y Vu. 21-24 describe not what the wicked man actually experiences, but 
the visions of coming evil by which he is haunted. 

W J.e. the imagined calamity, from which he anticipates that he will 
never escape. ‘Darkness’ is often in Heb. poetry a figure for misery or 
misfortune: so, for instance, vv. 23, 30; xix. 8; Isa. ix. 2. 

x The text and marg. give alternative paraphrases of the Heb., which is 
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He runneth upon him with a s¢if neck, 
s Or; * With ¥ the thick bosses of his bucklers : 
Because he hath covered his face with his fatness, 
And made collops of fat on his flanks 2 ; 
* Heb. And he hath dwelt in ? desolate cities, 
non In houses which no man ® inhabited 4, 
sopald Which were ready >» to become heaps. 


inhabit 
and disaster and disappointment blight their 
prosperity. 
4 Or He shall not be rich, neither shall his substance continue, 29 


their Neither shall ‘their produce © bend to the earth. 


posses: He shall not depart out of darkness ads 
Stons be 


extended the flame shall dry up his branches °, 
on the And by the breath of his mouth ff shall he go away. 


he Let him not trust in vanity, deceiving himself: 
paid in For vanity shall be his recompence 88, 


full It shall be ° accomplished before his time 42, 


lit. behaves as a mighty man,i.e. as a warrior (in Isa. xlii. 13 rendered ‘ do 
mightily ’). 

¥ The marg. (= AV.) may be disregarded. 

” Fatness was regarded by the Hebrews as a mark of animalism and 
spiritual insensibility (cf. Deut. xxxii. 15; Jer.v.28; Ps. xxiii. 75) GX1X. 70). 

*“ The marg. must be followed (though ‘should’ would be better than 
‘would’), 

Be Rate destined. The wicked man here described is pictured as so 
impious that he would even inhabit ruined sites on which the curse of God 
was supposed to rest, so that they were never to be rebuilt, 

“° The word thus rendered does not occur again ; the rend. ‘ produce’ or 
* possessions ’ is very doubtful ; and it is almost certainly corrupt. Perhaps 
we should read, Wetther shall his ears bend to the earth,—his fields will 
bear no heavily-laden crops. 

41 T.e. (as in v, 22) calamity. 

°° The wicked man is represented under the figure of a tree (cf. v. 32f.; 
viii. 16 £.). 

* T.e. God’s mouth,—a violent wind (Hos. xiii. 15) being what is meant. 
But God has not been named since v. 25; so that the reading of the Syriac 
version is probably correct: And his fruit shall be Swept away by the wind. 

& His ‘vanity’ (i. e. emptiness), in the sense of frivolity or worldliness, 
brings as its reward ‘vanity’ in the sense of what is worthless and 
disappointing. 

hh'Tt (his ‘recompence’) will be complete (i.e. be paid him in full) 
before the natural day of his death (xxii. 16); it will involve, in other 
words, not only other disappointments, but also a premature death. 
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And his branch shall not be green Ji, 

33 He shall shake offkk his unripe grape as the vine, 
And shall cast off his flower as the olive. 

34 For the company of the godless shall be barren, 
And fire shall consume the tents of bribery. 

35 They conceive mischief, and bring forth iniquity 4, 
And their belly prepareth deceit. 


Job's fourth reply. 
16. Then Job answered and said, 


Job rejects contemptuously the empty solace 


of his friends. 
2 I have heard many such things: 
? Miserable * comforters are ye all. 1 Or, 
3 Shall ? vain words» have an end? Weart- 
Or what provoketh thee that thou answerest ? 2 Heb 
4 I also could speak as ye do; words of 
If your soul were in my soul’s stead, wind, 
I could join words together against you, 
And shake mine head at you ®. 
5 But 14 would strengthen you with my mouth, 
And the solace of my lips should assuage your grief. * Heb. 
SP aire what de- 
6 Though I speak, my grief is not assuaged : parteth 
And though I forbear, * what am I eased? from me? 


i]. He becomes like a sickly, dried-up palm-branch (the meaning of the 
Heb.). 

ie Heb. wrong, i. e. fail to nourish (the paraphrase ‘ shake off’ is incor- 
rect, for the vine does not cast its unripe grapes). The wicked man is 
compared to a vine which never matures its fruit; and then to an olive,— 
a tree which produces far more blossoms than ever set. 

1 Rather, calamity (as v. 6 ‘ affliction’). The wicked conceive ‘ mischief’ 
for others (iv. 8, note); but its only fruit is calamity and ‘deceit’ (i.e. 
disappointment) for themselves. ‘ Belly,’ in accordance with the figure in 
line 1, means here womb, as in iii. 11 and elsewhere. 

* The marg. is preferable. The Heb. means comforters who only bring 
trouble. 

> A retort to xv. 2. For ‘vain’ read, as there, empty: see marg. 

© Jn malicious delight (Ps. xxii. 7; Isa. xxxvii. 22) that one who had been 
supposed to be a pious man should be proved by his misfortunes to have 
been a sinner. 

4 Render (without Buz, and reading the and clause as in the Sept.): 
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He draws a graphic picture of the pitiable state to which 
he has been reduced: God and men combine in 
hostility against him. 


But now he hath made me weary °: 
Thou hast made desolate all my company £. 
1 Or, And thou hast ! laid fast hold 8 on me, wich is a witness 
shriv- against me: 
at mo And my leanness riseth up against me, it testifieth to my 
face}, 
3) Or, He hath torn me in his wrath, and ? persecuted meJ; 
hated He hath gnashed upon me with his teeth: 
Mine adversary * sharpeneth his eyes upon me. 
They have gaped upon me with their mouth!; 
They have smitten me upon the cheek reproachfully : 
They gather themselves together against me. 
God delivereth me to the ungodly ™, 
And casteth me into the hands of the wicked. 
I was at ease, and he brake me asunder ; 


8 Or, Yea, he hath taken me by the neck, and dashed me to 
arrows 


O pieces: 

Tr : 

mighty He hath also set me up for his mark®. 
ones His * archers ° compass me round about, 


I could strengthen you with my mouth, and not withhold the solace of my 
lips, The stress lies on ‘mouth’ and ‘lips’: Job says he could easily in 
that case offer them such hollow sympathy as they are now offering him. 

© Rather, exhausted me. ‘Made weary’ is not strong enough. 

f T.e. scattered the circle of my friends (cf. xix. 13-14). 

8 The word occurs elsewhere in the OT. only in xxii. 16. The rend. of 
the text agrees with the sense there, and in post-Biblical Hebrew: that of 
the marg. has some support from Syriac usage. In view of xxii. 16 the text 
is preferable. 

The verse means that Job’s afflictions and emaciation are a witness 
against him, testifying to his sin. 

J The Heb. word means /o hate actively, in a manner which might readily 
become ‘ persecution’: cf. xxx. 21; Gen. xxvii. 41; xlix. 23. It is not the 
usual word for either to ‘ hate’ or to ‘ persecute.’ 

® T.e. God. 

1 A gesture of derision (Ps. xxii. 13). 

™ Viz. to be mocked by them (xxx. g, 10). 

2 T.e. the mark of his arrows. Cf. vil. 20; Lam. iii, 12. 

° ‘Archers’ is supported by Jer. 1. 29, though many modern scholars 
render ‘arrows.’ The wordisa rare one. The second marg. is not probable, 
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He cleaveth my reins asunder, and doth not spare; 
* He poureth out my gall upon the ground P, 


14 He breaketh me with breach upon breach : 


He runneth upon me like a ! giant 4, tT Ox, 

15 I have sewed sackcloth upon my skin, mighty 
And have ?laid™ my horn ® in the dust. A oe 

16 My face is *foul* with weeping, defiled 
And on my eyelids is the shadow of death Ws * Or, ved 


17 Although there is no violence in mine hands, 


And my prayer is pure. 
feeling that he is ab d i pe 
1g hat he ts a out to die an unjust death, Job calls pave no - 
Passtonately for justice; and the conviction rises more 
within him that God, in spite of appearances, will in 2 ee 


the end vindicate his innocence. re one 
18 O earth, cover not thou my blood ¥, SE 
And let my cry ‘ have no vesting place ¥. aman 
19 Even now, behold, my witness is in heaven, with 
And he that voucheth for me is on high. Se mage 
20 My friends scorn me: of man 
Bui mine eye poureth out tears unto God; pleadeth 
ar ° That he would maintain the right of a man with God, eee ; 
And of a son of man with his neighbour *! bour- 


» For the strong figures, describing hyperbolically how deeply he has been 
wounded by his afflictions, cf. Lam. iii. 13, ii. 11. 

4 The marg. is correct, the ‘mighty man’ meaning, as regularly in the 
OT., a warrior (2 Sam, xxiii. 8, &c.; Isa. xlii. 13). 

* The marg. (= AV.) has no probability. 

® Fig. for strength and pride (cf. Ps. Ixxv. 4, Io). 

* The marg. is preferable. 

* Le. thick darkness (iii. 5), implying that death is near; but the expres- 
sion does not mean the shadow cast by approaching death. 

Y Le. let it lie exposed that it may call for vengeance. Blood not covered 
by the earth was understood to have been violently shed, and was regarded 
as calling for vengeance on the murderer (Gen. iv. 10; Ezek. xxiv. 7, 8). 

© May my cry for reparation (Gen. iv. 10) find no resting-place in the 
earth, till it has been answered! The marg. may be disregarded. 

x Le. the right of Job himself against God, who had seemed to him in 
his frenzy to be unjustly punishing him as a sinner (ix. 22-24, 28-31), and 
against his friends, who interpreted his afflictions as evidence of his sin, 
The marg. (nearly = AV.) may be disregarded, 
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For when a few years are come, 22 
I shall go the way whence I shall not return. 
My spirit ® is consumed, my days are extinct, 17 
. The grave is ready for me. 
1 Heb. Surely there are 1mockers with me, 2 


mockery. And mine eye abideth in their provocation », 


Fle beseeches God to pledge Himself to vindicate him: 
for he can expect nothing from his friends, and his 
sufferings have made him the derision of all men. 


Give now“ a pledge, be surety for me with thyself; 3 
Who ¢ is there that will strike hands with me? 
For thou hast hid their heart from understanding : 4 
Therefore shalt thou not exalt them ®. 
* Heb. He that denounceth £ his friends for a ? prey, 5 
portion. yen the eyes of his children shall fail. 
He hath made me also a byword of the people 8; 6 
* Or, one And I am become an open abhorring *, 
in whose Mine eye also is dim by reason of sorrow J, ¥ 
Jace they 
spit And all my members are as a shadow. 


ae 


* ‘Spirit’ here means the principle of life (xxvii. 3; Isa. alii 

> Alluding to his friends’ illusory promises of restoration (e. g. v. 17-26), 
and exasperating insinuations of his guilt (e.g. viii. 3-6; xi. 4-6, 20: cf. 
xii. 4, 5). ‘< 

° More clearly, Give, J pray thee. 

4 T.e. Who edse is there? To ‘strike hands’ was a gesture by which one 
who became surety for another ratified his act (Prov. vi. 1; xi. 15 RVm.). 

* God has blinded his friends from perceiving the truth about him; 
therefore, Job feels, He will not in the end give them the victory over him. 

‘ I.e. informs against (cf. Jer. xx. 10). Job compares his friends 
(implicitly) to a man who heartlessly distrains (as we should say) the goods 
of a neighbour for debt, and whose children suffer for their father’s cruelty 
(for ‘ fail,’ see on xi. 20).e ~ 

® Render, peoples. Neighbouring tribes hear of Job’s sudden misfortune, 
and at once treat him as an example of an egregious sinner. 

» The marg. gives the more lit. rendering of the Heb. But perhaps, 
with two slight changes, we should read, And J am become a portent (or 
wonder: Ps. Ixxi. 7 ; Deut. xxviii. 46) before them,—on account viz, of my 
extraordinary afflictions. 

) Render, vexation (as v. 2; vi. 2),—the vexation aroused by what Job 
considers to be God’s undeserved treatment of him. ‘Sorrow’ suggests 
a false idea. 
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8 Upright men shall* be astonied! at this, 

And the innocent shall stir up himself against the godless. 
9 Yet shall the righteous hold on his way, 

And he that hath clean hands shall wax stronger and 


stronger ™, 
8 1 Or, For 


It is in vain that his friends hold out to him prospects of A oe sor 
renewed felicity: the grave ts all that he can now : 


look for. een 
10 But return ye, all of you, and come now: ee . 
And I shall not find° a wise man among you. * Or, Jf 
1 My days are past, my purposes are broken off, L hope, 
Even the ? thoughts of my heart. ek is 
12 They change the night into day: house , 
‘ The light,’ say they, ‘is near * unto the darkness P.’ L have 
13 *If4 I look for Sheol as mine house; ae 
If I have spread my couch in the darkness ; have said 
14 If I have said to ® corruption *, ‘Thou art my father’; i and 
To the worm, ‘ Zhou art my mother, and my sister’ ; cee 
15 Where then is my hope? my hope ? 
And as for my hope, who shall see it ? ® Or, the 
16 It shall go down to the bars of ® Sheol, ees 
When once there is rest in the dust ¢. the pit 


* Rather, ave... doth. The godly are perplexed at such sufferings of 
the righteous, and are indignant against the wicked who continue to 
prosper. 

1 An archaism for astonished. 

™ But no perplexities or moral anomalies will ever divert the just and 
pure from the path of right. The verse contradicts directly what Eliphaz 
had said in xv. 4. 

* I.e. return to the attack, renew your arguments, 

° The text is preferable. 

® Ie. (if the text is correct) my friends try to persuade me (see y. 17-26; 
Vili, 20-22; xi. 13-19) that the light of renewed prosperity will soon 
succeed my present misery (‘ darkness,’ as xv. 22). 

4 Either rend. is possible ; and commentators are divided as to which is 
preferable. The marg. is substantially = AV. 

* The rendering of the marg. the pit is correct. 

* Read probably (with the Sept.) my prosperity. (The variation improves 
this verse ; and ‘It’ in v. 16 is properly Zhey.) 

* Read probably with the Sept. : 

Will they go down with me (emph.) zzto Sheol ? 
Or shall we descend together into the dust? 
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Bildad’s second speech. 
Then answered Bildad the Shuhite, and said, 


| Bildad retorts the charge of folly: Job has simply shewn 
himself to be passionate and unreasonable. 


How long will ye* lay snares for words >? 
Consider °, and afterwards we will speak. 
Wherefore are we counted as beasts, 

And are become unclean in your sight? 

Thou that tearest thyself in thine anger 4, 
Shall the earth be forsaken for thee? 

Or shall the rock be removed out of its place °? 


Job is wrong (xii. 6): the sinner does not prosper: 
his life ts passed amid danger and disaster; 


Yea, the light of the wicked shall be put out 8, 
Ory And the 'spark 5 of his fire shall not shine. 
flame The light shall be dark in his tent, 
250r, And his lamp ?aboveJ him shall be put out. 
beside The steps of his strength shall be straitened *, 


The changes in the Heb. are very slight. (The Heb. word rendered ‘ once’ 
nowhere else has that meaning, but it is the usual word for ‘ together.’) 

2 The Sept. has we/t thou (with ¢hy for your in v. 2), probably rightly. 

b T.e. hunt after words,—implying that Job’s arguments are far-fetched 
and have little in them. 

¢ Rather, Understand,—a retort to xvii. 4. 

a A retort to xvi. 9. 

® Fig. for, Is the established order of the world (viz. that suffering is 
a consequence and proof of sin) to be interrupted, in order that ¢#ou mayest 
continue to be reputed righteous ? 

f Present tenses (7s put out... doth not shine, &c.) would be better 
(as far as v. 20); for Bildad is here describing not something which is 
future, or destined to be, but (in accordance with a common sense of the 
Heb. tense employed) something which, in his opinion, happens habitually. 

® Bildad states his main principle in the words of a familiar proverb 
(Prov. xiii. 9; xxiv.20). The ‘light’ here is that burning in a house, and 
so symbolizing its owner’s continued prosperity (cf. v. 6 and I Kings xi. 36). 

h The marg. is preferable (see Dan. iii. 22). 

J Either rend. is possible, but that of the text is preferable. 

K T.e. narrowed,—because viz. dangers surround him, so that he cannot 
take bold and free steps. Cf. Prov. iv. 12; and contrast Ps. xviii. 36 
(where ‘enlarged’ is properly broadened). 
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And his own counsel shall cast him down. 
8 For he is cast into a net by his own feet}, 
And he walketh upon the toils. 
9 A gin shall take Am by the heel, 
Ané a snare shall lay hold on him. 
to A noose is hid for him in the ground, 
And a trap for him in the way. 
11 Terrors shall make him afraid on every side; 
And shall chase him at his heels. 
12 His strength shall be hungerbitten, 
And calamity shall be ready ? for his halting ™, 
13 It shall devour the ?members of his body, 
Yea, the firstborn of death™ shall devour his members. 
14 He shall be rooted out of his tent wherein he trusteth ; 
And *he°® shall be brought to the king of terrors. 


and dishonour and oblivion are his lot after death. 


15 * There shall dwell in his tent that which is none of hisP: 


Brimstone shall be scattered upon his habitation 4. 
16 His roots shall be dried up beneath, 
And above shall his branch ®be cut offt. 
17 His remembrance shall perish from the earth, 
And he shall have no name in the street. 
18 He shall be driven from light into darkness = 


1 Fig. for, his own evil principles land him in calamity. 
‘toils,’ &c., are figures for the means by which he is brought to 


* Or, at 
his stde 
2 Heb. 
bars of 
his skin. 
> Heb. 
tt shall 
(or thou 
shalt) 
bring 
him. 
Ors 

Lt shall 
dwell in 
his tent, 
that tt be 
no more 
his 

or, be- 
cause it 
25 mone 
of his 

> Or; 
wither 


The ‘net,’ 
disaster. 


™ The text is preferable (though the marg. is also possible): if once he 
‘halts’ (Ps, xxxv. 15; Jer. xx. 10), or limps (fig. for, experiences some 
reverse of fortune), calamity (i.e. final, irretrievable ruin, xxi. 17) quickly 


overtakes him, and brings him completely down. 


” I.e. the strongest child of death, fig. for the deadliest disease. 


intends to allude covertly to Job’s own malady. 


Bildad 


° The ‘it’ of the Heb. (see marg.) is the invisible power which finally 
‘marches’ (so read for ‘ bring’) the wicked man to the king of terrors, 


Death. 


P I.e. noxious weeds and animals. The margins may be disregarded. 
4 A mark that the curse of heaven has lighted upon him (Gen. xix, 24; 


Deut. xxix. 23). 


® See the note on xiv. 2. The ‘ roots’ and ‘ branch’ of the wicked man 


(i.e, his entire family) perish with him. 
* I. e. the darkness of the grave. 
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And chased out of the world. 
He shall have neither son nor son’s son among his people, 
Nor any remaining * where he sojourned. 
Or, 1 They that come after" shall be astonied at his day Y, 
They As they that went before ? were affrighted. 
that ; 5 
dwellin ourely such are the dwellings of the unrighteous, 


the west And this is the place of him that knoweth not God. 
AVE «6 

aed Job's fifth reply. 

dwell in Then Job answered and said, 


yes a Job reproaches his friends with their cruel 
2 Heb. insinuations. 
laid 


hold on "ow long will ye vex my soul, 
horror. - And break me in pieces with words? 
These ten times have ye reproached me?: 
Ye are not ashamed that ye deal hardly with me. 
And be it indeed that I have erred, 
Mine error remaineth with myself, 


Sa@r 

wil ye Lt ts not his own sin, but God's injustice, which 
eG, has brought his afflictions upon him. 
proach ? %Tf indeed ye will magnify yourselves against me, 

* Or, And plead against me my reproach °: 

Hieaare Know now that God hath ‘subverted me 2” my cause, 
me And hath compassed me with his net 4 


* Better, Vor any survivor (the Heb. word denotes one who escapes 
from a defeat or other disaster). 

« The Heb, may mean either ¢hose that are after and those that are 
before, or those that are behind (= in the west) and those that are in front 
(= in the east); the Hebrews in fixing the quarters of the heavens always 
looked eastwards (cf. the Hinder Sea for the Mediterranean Sea, and the 
Front Sea for the Dead Sea, Zech. xiv. 8). Here the latter sense (RVm.) is 
preferable. 

Y T.e. the day of his fall (Ps. xxxvii. 13). 

® Rather, put me to confusion,—viz. by calling in question my innocence. 

> Hither rendering is possible. 

° J.e. argue, or maintain (xiii. 15), against me my reproach (viz. that 
my calamities are due to my sin). 

4 « God’ is the emphatic word; God has handled me unjustly ; it is His 
injustice, not, as you insist, my own sin, which has brought my calamities 
upon me. The marg. (= AV.) may be disregarded. Cf. Lam. iii. 36, 
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19 
20 


21 


19 


on 


19: 7— JOB —19: 17 


In vain he seeks for redress: God continues 
relentlessly to beset him. 


7 Behold, I ‘cry out of wrong ¢, but I am not heard: 1 Or, 
I cry for help, but there is no judgement. Ae ded 
8 He hath fenced up my way that I cannot pass, pas r 
And hath set darkness in my paths. 
9 He hath stripped me of my glory, 
And taken the crown 8 from my head. 
to He hath broken me down on every side, and I am gone: 
And mine hope hath he plucked up like a tree. 
11 He hath also kindled his wrath against me, 
And he counteth me unto him as ove of his adversaries. 
12 His troops come on together, and cast up their way 
against me, 
And encamp round about my tent, 
And has made him an object of horror and aversion 
: to all that know him. 
13 He hath put my brethren far from me, 
And mine acquaintance are wholly estranged from me. 
14 My kinsfolk have failed, 
And my familiar friends have forgotten me. ate 
15 They that *dwellj in mine house, and my maids, count sojourn 
me for a stranger : 3 Or, 
I am an alien in their sight. L make 
: supplic- 
16 I call unto my servant, and he giveth me no answer, wie 
Though | intreat him with my mouth. Or, Zam 
17 My breath is strange to my wife, Hibs 


And * my supplication* to the children ‘of my mother’s + Or, of 
womb}, my body 


© The marg. is preferable. Cf. Jer. xx. 8. 

f Figures for the difficulty and perplexity in which Job finds himself. 

§ J.e. his righteousness, which, till his sufferings stamped him in the eyes 
of the world as a sinner, had been his glory and crown (cf. xxix. 14). 

Cf, for the figures x. 17. 

j The marg. is correct. The meaning probably is, Job’s dependents, 
belonging themselves to another tribe, but settled, more or less temporarily, 
under his protection. 

k The second marg. must be followed. 

1 The Heb. would naturally (marg.) denote Job’s children ; but these had 
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J Even young children despise me ; 18 
If I arise, they speak against me™. 
1 Heb. All +my inward” friends abhor me: ; 19 
the men And they whom I loved are turned against me. 
Me My bone cleaveth to my skin and to my flesh °, 20 


And I am escaped with the skin of my teeth P. 


Would that his protestation of innocence were inscribed 
indelibly upon the rock, that it might be read by all 
Suture generations / 

Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O ye my friends; 21 

For the hand of God hath touched me. 


Why do ye persecute me as God, 22 
And are not satisfied with my flesh 9? 

Oh that my words" were now written ! 23 
Oh that they were inscribed in a book! 

That with an iron pen and lead® 24 


They were graven in the rock for ever! 


2 Or, For But this wish ts an idle one: so he turns to God, in the 
8 Or, vin- Jirm conviction that He will in the end appear, and 


sh A J vindicate His servant's innocence. 
goel. * But It know that my *redeemer ® liveth, 25 


perished (i. 18, 19: cf. viii. 4); hence the reference, it seems, must be 
either (text) to his brethren (though these have been already mentioned in 
v. 13), or (alternative explanation of marg.) to his grandchildren, or possibly 
to the children of his concubines. 
™ More exactly, J would arise, and they speak against me,—mocking 
viz. his ineffectual efforts to rise from the ground. 
” An archaism for iw¢imate. ‘Council’ (marg.) means here circle of 
intimate friends; see Gen. xlix. 6 RV. 
° So emaciated was he that his bones protruded (cf. Ps, cii. 5). 
P A proverbial expression for, with next to nothing. 
* An Oriental figure for ‘are ever slandering me.’ In Dan. iii. 8 
‘ accused’ is lit. ‘ ate fragments of’; and in the Koran (xlix. 12) it is said, 
‘ Which of you would eat the flesh of his dead brother?’ (i.e. calumniate 
im). 
* Le. his protestations of innocence. 
* Run into the letters, cut out in the rock, to render them indelible. 
* The pron. is emphatic. The marg. For (= AV.) may be disregarded. 
“ The marg. is preferable. The ‘redeemer’ whom Job has in view is 
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19 : 25— JOB —19 : 28 


/ And that he shall stand up’ at the last¥ upon the 'earth*: ! Heb. 


26 * And after my skin hath been thus destroyed, e 
Yet * from # my flesh shall I see God ##: oe 
27 Whom I»? shall see ‘ for myself °°, after my 
And mine eyes shall behold, and not ® another 44, shin hath 
M : Ano been de- 
My reins are consumed © within me. stroyed, 
this shall 
Let his friends, then, beware, if they seek to fasten & ais 
Salse charges of guilt upon him. pie AS 
28 If ye say, ‘ How we will persecute him!’ os 
after my skin this body be destroyed, yet from &c. 5 Or, wethouut 


* Or, on my side ® Or, as a stranger 


one who will establish his innocence, and free him from cruel and unjust 
imputations of sin, i.e. a ‘ vindicator.’ The same Heb. word is often used of 
God, as one who frees from exile, bondage, or other affliction, as Isa. xli. 14; 
xliii. 14; Jer. 1.34; Prov. xxiii.r1. It denotes also the ‘avenger’ of blood. 

Y Viz. as witness (Deut. xix. 15 ‘rise up’), or judge (Isa. ii. 19). 

© Lit. as an after-one; i.e. either as a last one (to close the debate in my 
favour), or, more probably (Davidson: cf. xviii. 20, Eccl. iv. 16), as ome 
coming after,—and so, even when I am dead, able to attest my innocence. 

* Better, as marg., ufo the dust,—the dust, viz., in which Job expects 
shortly to lie (vii. 21; xvii. 16). 

Y More lit. struck off (in Isa. x. 34,—the only other place in which the 
word occurs,—used of striking away the thickets of a forest). The refer- 
ence is to the ravages of his disease: in Elephantiasis (see on ii. 7) pieces of 
ulcerated flesh, and even of bone, often fall away (cf. xxx. 17 RVm.). The 
margins may be disregarded. 

7 The marg. is preferable. The verse as a whole means (Davidson), 
* When I have died under the ravages of my disease, I shall then see God.’ 

29 To ‘see God’ isthe privilege of the righteous, whom God regards with 

His favour (xxxiii. 26; Ps. xi. 7; xvii. 15 [RVm.]); hence when Job says 

that he will ‘see God,’ it is implied that he will see Him reconciled to him, 

and acknowledging his innocence. 

>b The pron. is emphatic,—J/, of whom this might be deemed incredible. 

ce Hither rend. is possible. ‘For myself’ may either, by Heb. idiom, 
strengthen the idea of seeing (just as ‘ understood ” in xiii. 1 is lit. ‘under- 
stood for itself’), or mean (as in Ps. cxviii. 7) ‘on my side.’ 

dd The text is preferable ; ‘I, and not another (cf. Prov. xxvii. 2), shall 
behold Him.’ ‘ Another’ is lit. @ stvamger: hence the marg. means, 

‘ Whom I shall behold, not as a stranger, but as a friend.’ 

ee Render, fazl with longing (the same word as in xi. 20; but used here 
as in Ps. lxxxiv. 2 ‘My soul longeth, yea fazmteth, for the courts of the 

LorD,’ cxix. 81 ‘My soul /aznteth for thy salvation,’ 82, 123). The 

verse expresses Job’s intense longing to see the vision of God realized. The 

‘reins’ (i.e. the kidneys) were regarded by the Hebrews as the seat of deep 

feeling and emotion: cf. Ps. vii. 9; xvi. 7; Prov. xxiii. 16. 
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Or; 1 Seeing that the root of the matter is found in *me ff, 
pe ine Be ye afraid of the sword: 

ateererd For * wrath 8&8 dringeth the punishments of the sword, 
authori- That ye may know there is a judgement. 

ties read, 

apie Zophar’s second speech 

3 Or, ophar’s s . 


wrathful Then answered Zophar the Naamathite, and said, 
are 


Job's exasperating words stir Zophar to reply. 


Therefore do my thoughts give answer to me, 
*-Or, * Even by reason of my haste that is in me. 
ee I have heard the reproof which putteth me to shame, 
ofthis  °And the spirit of my understanding answereth me >. 


my haste 


as wueehins The prosperity of the wicked is brief and 
Zid . 5 

5 Or, unsatisfying. 

But out 


of my Knowest thou zo¢ this of old time, 
under- Since man was placed upon earth, 
standing That the triumphing of the wicked is short, 


ashe And the joy of the godless but for a moment? 


eth me ‘Though his excellency° mount up to the heavens, 
And his head reach unto the clouds; 


ff Read either, with the first marg. (in indirect narration), And that the 
root of the matter is found in me ; or, better, with the second marg. (in 
direct narration, carrying on the speech of the friends in line 1), ¢ Seeing that 
the root of the matter is found in him’: the words in either case expressing 
the continuation of what the friends say. The ‘root of the matter’ (i. e. of 
the matter under discussion) means, the real cause of Job’s afflictions. If 
his friends continue to persecute him (v. 22), on the ground that this lies in 
himself (i.e. in his sin), Job threatens them (v. 29) with the ‘sword’ of 
Divine vengeance. 

sé The marg. is preferable. But the rend. ‘punishments’ is very doubt- 
ful. Dillmann, altering one word, conjectures, For the sword avengeth 
inigquities. 

* The marg. must be followed (though ‘this’ cannot be understood, but 
must be assumed to have dropped out accidentally in the Heb.). On 
account of the exasperating words (wv. 3") which Job has uttered (aixwaeae 
29), Zophar is conscious of a ‘haste,’ or impetuous impulse to answer him. 

» The marg. must be followed. Zophar claims to speak out of his under- 
standing, not to utter empty words, like Job (xi. 2). 

° Rather, Azs doftiness (see on xiii. 11): however high he stands in 
position, reputation, &c. 
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ow 


20;5=— JOB —20: 18 


7 Yet he shall 4 perish for ever like his own dung: 
They which have seen him shall say, ‘ Where is he?’ 

8 He shall fly away as a dream, and shall not be found: 
Yea, he shall be chased away as a vision of the night. 

9 The eye which saw him shall see him no more; 
Neither shall his place any more behold him. 


10} His children shall seek the favour of the poor o 1 Or, as 
And his hands shall give back his wealth. otherwise 
: read, The 
11 His bones are full of his youth, poor shall 
But it shall lie down with him in the dust. oppress 
his 


PA. : ; children 
Hts ill-gotten gains turn to wormwood within him; 


and he reaps no enjoyment Jrom them. 


12 Though wickedness be sweet in his mouth, 
Though he hide it under his tongue ; 
13 Though he spare it, and will not let it go, 
But keep it still within his mouth; 
14 Yet his meat‘ in his bowels is turned, 
It is the gall of asps within hims. 
15 He hath swallowed down riches, and he shall vomit them 
up again; 
God shall cast them out of his belly. 
16 He shall suck the poison of asps: 
' The viper’s tongue shall slay him. 
17 He shall not look upon the rivers, 
The flowing streams of honey and butter», 
18 That which he laboured for shall he restore, and shall not 
swallow it down; 


4 Present tenses (doth perish... » SAY,... flieth away, &c.) would be better 
(for the reason mentioned on xviii. 5), as far as v. 28. 

® The rend. of the marg. (which is preferred by some modern scholars) 
depends upon the different vocalization of a Heb. word. 

¥ Le. his food, not what we should now call ‘ meat’ (see on iii. 24). 

& Sin is compared to a dainty, which is sweet in the mouth, but turns, 
when swallowed, into bitterness and (v. 16) poison. 

4 Tie. either curdled milk, still, under the name /ében, esteemed in the 
East a retreshing beverage, as it was in the days of Sisera (Judges v. 25); 
or, possibly, clarified (liquid) butter, now called samn, which is much 
valued in Arabia (see art. MILK in the Zycycl. Biblica). 
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20 : 18— JOB —20 : 26 


1 Heb. According to the substance ! that he hath gotten, he shall 
Ade ae not rejoice J. 

6% For he hath oppressed and forsaken the poor ; 
2 Or, He hath violently taken away an house, *and he shall not 
which he — yild it up *. 


fees Because he knew no quietness * within him}, 


3 Or, He shall not save aught of that wherein he delighteth. 
in his There was nothing left that he devoured not ; 


ge in Therefore his prosperity shall not endure. 


his belly. In the fulness of his sufficiency he shall be in straits: 
The hand of every one that is in misery shall come upon 
him ™. 


God’s judgements overtake him, and he perishes utterly. 


4 Or, 4When he is about to fill his belly ®, 


ee xe 4€ God shall cast the fierceness of his wrath upon him, 
line And shall rain it upon him 5 while he is eating ° 


of his He shall flee from the iron weapon, 


ne coy And the bow of brass shall strike him through. 
a os He draweth it forth, and it cometh out of his body: 


° Or, as Yea, the glittering point cometh out of his gall; 
hts food Terrors? are upon him, 

Or, Jt ao nee - E 
shall go All darkness 9 is laid up for his treasures: 


wlwith A fire not blawn dy man* shall devour him ; 


a 8 It shall consume ® that which is left t in his tent. 


J An oxymoron. The wealth gained by him from his bargains is a source 
to him—not of joy, but—of disappointment. 

k The text is preferable. The meaning is, he will not live in it and enjoy it. 

! The marg. is preferable. Vv. 20, 21 mean that his insatiable greed and 
avarice will be rewarded in the end by utter destitution. 

m Those whom he had reduced to penury (v. 19) will turn against him. 

2 Render (Davidson): Hs belly shall be filled !—as the sequel explains, 
not with the food he loved, but with the rain of Divine judgements (Ps. xi. 6). 

° The marg. is preferable (cf. Ps. xi. 6), though it requires strictly a change 
of punctuation. The text means perhaps, ‘into his flesh.’ 

P T.e. the terrors of death. 4 Fig. for calamity (cf. xv. 22, 23). 

’ T.e. lightning, the ‘ fire of God’.(i. 20). 

® Properly, feed (or graze) upon, fig. for sweep away (Jer. xxii. 22). The 
marg. (= AV.) is possible (though the Heb. verb must in this case be 
differently accented) ; but the thought is weaker than that expressed by the 
tense of the text. 

* Better, surviveth (viz. the judgements previously described). 
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20 : 27— JOB —2l s» 


27 The heavens shall reveal his iniquity, 
And the earth shall rise up against him%. 
28 The increase of his house shall depart, 
fits goods shall flow away in the day of his wrath. 
29 This is the portion of a wicked man from God, 
And the heritage appointed unto him by God. 


Job's sixth reply. 
21 Then Job answered and said, 
Job bids his friends be stlent, while he unfolds to them 
the mystery which perplexes and crushes him. 


2 Hear diligently my speech; 
And let this be your consolations. 
3 Suffer me, and I also will speak; 


And after that I have spoken, ! mock on2. "Or 

4 As for me, is my complaint ?to > man? ae 
And why should I not be impatient? en 

5 * Mark me, and be astonished, - ? Or, of 
And lay your hand upon your mouth ¢. ; oe 

6 Even when I remember 4 I am troubled ®, ie 


“And horror taketh hold on my flesh. 


The wicked prosper, and die in peace: they are not, as 
the friends represent, overwhelmed with misfortune. 


f 7 Wherefore do the wicked live, 
Become old, yea, wax mighty in power? 


" T.e. heaven and earth combine to testify to his guilt (viz. by the judge- 
ments which they conspire to send against him), 

* I.e. after you have heard what / have to say about the prosperity of the 
wicked, mock on, if you are then so minded! In the Heb. ‘mock? is in 
the sing. ; but the verbs in vz, 2, 3° are plural, and probably this should be 
plural also (as it is in the Sept.). 

> The marg. must be followed. His complaint, he protests, does not 
relate to man, and so does not concern his friends: it relates to God, and 
the moral anomalies which He permits in the world. 

° A gesture of awe-struck silence (xl. 4; Mic. vii. 16). . 

4 More clearly, ¢hink thereon, viz. on the prosperity of the wicked 

Ch yoinls 
: © kee dismayed (iv. 5); ‘troubled’ is not strong enough. 
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; _ Their seed is established with them in their sight, 
ote *” And their offspring before their eyes, 

without Their houses are! safe from fear 8, 

Sear Neither is the rod ® of God upon them. 

ius Their bull gendereth, and faileth not; 

the Their cow calveth, and casteth not her calf. 
ee, They send forth their little ones like a flock, 

= ne ’ And their children dance, 

4 Or, Ye They *sing to the timbrel and harp, 

say, “Lo And rejoice at the sound of the pipe. 

es So They spend their days in prosperity, 

How oft And in a moment they go down to ® Sheol/. 

as the Yet they said unto God, ‘ Depart from us; 

a - ‘For we desire not the knowledge of thy ways. 
wicked ‘What is the Almighty, that we should serve him? 
put out, * And what profit should we have, if we pray unto him?’ 
ey * Lo, their prosperity is not in their hand*: 

eth their The counsel of the wicked is far from me}. 
calamity © How™ oft is it that the lamp of the wicked is put out? 
hee y That their calamity cometh upon them? 

God That God distributeth sorrows in his anger? 


i That they are as stubble before the wind, 
ier saae And as chaff that the storm carrieth away? 


in his anger. They are as stubble... away. 


‘ In this and the following verses Job directly contradicts what Bildad 
had maintained in xviii, 5-21. 

® The marg. gives the more exact rendering of the Heb. 

» Fig. for chastisement (ix. 34): it does not fall upon them, as it had 
fallen upon Job (i. 13-19; ii. 7). 

) I.e. they have, unlike Job, a quick and easy death. 

* The text (making the words Job’s own) means, Their prosperity is not 
in their own hands to retain (but is secured to them by God) : the marg, 
(making the words an objection in the mouth of Job’s friends) means, Their 
prosperity is not in their own hands to retain (but may be lost by them at 
any moment). 

" Job disowns all sympathy with the principles of the wicked (of which, 
after the attractive picture which he had drawn of their prosperity, he might 
perhaps be suspected). 

™ The marg. (nearly = AV.) may be disregarded (it yields a sense 
directly opposite to what the context shews that Job intends to express). 
Job is controverting what Bildad had said in xviii. 5. 
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21. 19— JOB —21: 26 


Nor ts it any punishment to them, if their sins are 
visited only upon thetr children. 


19} Ve say®, ‘God layeth up his iniquity for his children.’ 
Let him recompense it unto himself, that he may know it. 

20 Let his own eyes see his destruction, 
And let him drink of the wrath of the Almighty. 

21 For what pleasure ° hath he in his house after him, 
When the number of his months is cut off in the midst ? 


Do you presume to dictate to God His methods of govern- 
ment, as you do when you maintain that men’s lots 
tn life are always according to their deserts 2 


22 Shall any teach God knowledge? 
Seeing he judgeth those that are high P. 
23 One dieth in his full strength, 
Being wholly at ease and quiet: 
24 His ? breasts 4 are full of milk, 
And the marrow of his bones is moistened °. 
25 And another dieth in bitterness of soul, 
And never tasteth of good. 
26 They lie down alike in the dust, 
And the worm covereth them. 


“Or 
God 
layeth 

up his 
iniquity 
Jor his 
children : 
he re- 
wardeth 
him, and 
he shall 
know 2t. 
fTts eyes 
shall see 
his 
destruc- 
tion, and 
he shall 
drink 
&er 

ah Ors 
milk 
pauls 


> The marg. may be disregarded (for the same reason as the last margin). 
The friends say, The wicked man’s sins are visited upon his children : Job 
replies (vv. 19°, 20), justice requires that they should be visited upon him- 
self: he is unaffected by what may happen to his children after his death 
(v. 21). The friends, however, though they have said (Vv. 43 xx. Io) that 
the wicked man’s children suffer with him, have nowhere maintained that 
they suffer for him: so perhaps, with a slight change, we shonld read, Ze 


him not lay up, &c., the line being then parallel to line 2. 
° We should rather say, zzterest. 


P T.e. those that are on high, the denizens of heaven (cf. iv. 18; xv. 15; 


XXY. 2). 


1 The marg. must be followed. The clause is intended to suggest 


indirectly that his flocks and herds are all thriving. 
* Fig. for, he is well nourished and prosperous (cf, Prov. iii. 8 
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al: 27— JOB —2l1: 34 


‘Or, - You say that ruin ts the lot of the wicked; but in fact 


ee he ends his life in honour, and finds innumerable 
2 Or, imitators. 

hee Behold, I know your thoughts, ; 

3 Or, And the devices which ye wrongfully imagine * against me. 
More- For ye say *, ‘ Where is the house of the prince? 

Aiton ‘And where is the tent wherein the wicked dwelt ?’ 


to the Have ye not asked them that go by the way? 
grave, And do ye not know their tokens ®? 

Geis That the evil man is! reserved to the day of calamity ? 
watch That they are ?led forth to Y the day of wrath? s 
over i Who shall declare his way to his face ¥? 

gs clods 0d who shall repay him what he hath done? 

of the 5 Yet * shall he be borne to the grave, 

valley And ‘shall keep watch over the tomb. 

pA neti The clods of the valley shall be sweet unto him, 
him; and And all men shall draw after him, 


allmen Ag there were innumerable before him. 


raw 0c. Se 
ase “ How then comfort ye me °in vain, 
’ . . . 
they Seeing in your answers there remaineth omly * false- 
shalt hood 24? 
keep 
5 Or, with vanity 6 Or, farthilessness 


® Better, wherewith ye deal violently. The reference is to the attempts 
made by Job’s friends to stamp him as a sinner. 

t See viii. 15, 22; xv. 34; xviii. 15, 21. 

4 J.e. signal examples, adduced from their experience by travellers 
(v. 29"), of the impunity (vv. 30, 31) with which the wicked pursue their 
career. 

Y Margins 1 and 2 must both be adopted; they are demanded imperatively 
by the context. 

W I. e, Who dares to rebuke the evil man openly for his doings? 

* The margin is preferable. Vv. 32, 33 describe how, in opposition to 
what the friends have repeatedly said, the wicked man is buried in honour, 
and his example is widely followed. 

Y So far from his memory perishing (xviii. 17), it is kept alive by a sepul- 
chral monument, from which the deceased person,—perhaps with allusion 
to his effigy over it,—is here poetically represented as constantly watching. 
Margin 4 (referring the clause to men guarding the tomb from desecration) 
is less probable. 

* The marg. may be disregarded. Cf. xvi. 2. 

49 The marg. is correct. The arguments of his friends, Job says, when 
confronted by the facts, resolve themselves into /az¢hlessness (i, e. faithless- 
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THIRD CYCLE OF SPEECHES. (CHAPS. 22-28.) 
Eliphas’ third speech. 
22 Then answered Eliphaz the Temanite, and said, 

Since God can gain nothing personally by afiicting Job 
(for human conduct does not affect Him), and cannot, 
of course, be punishing him for his piety, tt follows 
that the ground of his affliction can lie only tn his sin. 

2 Can a man be profitable unto God? 

Surely ® he that is wise is profitable unto himself. 

3 Is it any pleasure» to the Almighty, that thou art righteous? 

Or is it gain Zo him, that thou makest thy ways perfect? 


4 Is it *for thy fear of him © that he reproveth thee, 2Or, 
That he entereth with thee into judgement? bisaise 
5 Is not thy wickedness great ? es 


Neither is there any end to thine iniquities, 


Eliphaz proceeds, on the strength of this argument, to 
tmpute to Job various sins; and Jirstly, hara-hearted- 
ness and inhumanity. 


6 For thou hast taken pledges of thy brother for nought, 


And stripped the naked of their clothing. 2 Heb. 
7 Thou hast not given water to the weary to drink, sae 
And thou hast withholden bread from the hungry. 3 Or, F 
8 But as for ?the mighty man, he had the ? earth 4 . land 
And ‘the honourable man, he dwelt in it. pees, 
9 Thou hast sent widows away empty, person is 
And the arms of the fatherless have been broken. accepted®, 


ness to the cause of truth,—inasmuch viz. as they are dishonest attempts to 
prove him to be a sinner). 

* More clearly, Vay, rather (lit. [No,] for: cf. v. 2 Heb.). 

> Or, znterest (as xxi. 21), 

° I. e. for thy religion (cf. iv. 6; xv. 4). The marg. is not probable. 

¢ The marg: is preferable. The verse would be clearer if rendered, Azs 
ts the land! (viz. according to thy principles), with should dwell (viz. as 
thou holdest) for dwe/t in line 2. Eliphaz alludes covertly to Job himself, 
insinuating that he was one of the class of powerful men who claimed all the 
land for themselves, and ejected their poorer neighbours from it (Isa. v. 8). 

° I.e. he who is received with favour and respect (cf. on xiii, 8) on 
account of his wealth, rank, &c. See the same expression in 2 Kings vy. 1; 
Tsa, iii. 5; ix, 15. 
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22 : 1o— JOB —22 : 18 


Therefore snares are round about thee, 
And sudden fear troubleth thee ‘, 
1 Or, Or | Or darkness 8, that thou canst not see, 


ee And abundance of waters cover thee. 
720. 


the dark- 
ness, and 


the flood Secondly, impiety: Job must have argued that God 


of waters took no note of the things of earth. 
ean Is not God in the height of heaven? 
se ? b And behold the “height of the stars, how high they are ®! 
head. And thou sayest, ‘What doth God know? 7 
‘Can he judge through the thick darkness? 
‘Thick clouds are a covering to him, that he seeth not; 


8 Or, on ‘And he walketh %in the circuit j of heaven.’ 
the vault 


Can he, however, like the sinners of old, believe really 
that God leaves wickedness unpunished ? 


£Or, *Wilt thou keep * the old way 
Dost Which wicked men have trodden? 


gee Who were snatched away before their time, 
Whose foundation was poured out as a stream!: 
Who said unto God, ‘ Depart from us’; 

5 Or, to 


6 Heb, And, ‘What can the Almighty do *for™ ®us?’ 
them. Yet he filled their houses with good things: 


f Rather, dismayeth thee (iv. 53 xxi. 6). 

& Read probably, after the Sept., Zzy Might is darkened. (The marg., 
which is the best rend. of the text as it stands, is understood to mean, 
‘Dost thou not discern the true meaning and object of the calamities 
which overwhelm thee?’ but this interpretation puts more into ‘see’ than is 
probable.) 

4 And therefore, Eliphaz means it to be understood, He can watch all 
that happens upon the earth (Ps. xxxiii. 13 f.); but (v. 13 f.) he represents 
Job as arguing from the same fact that the clouds, and the great distance, 
hide this from Him. 

J The marg. states rightly the meaning of the Heb. 

k The marg. (= AV.) may be disregarded. Will Job, Eliphaz asks, as 
such redsonings (vv. 13, 14) might seem to imply, walk in the paths of 
those sinners of old, who were overwhelmed by the Flood ? 

! So that it gave way beneath them. 

™ The marg. do ¢o ws (viz. either to benefit or harm us) is preferable. 
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22 : 18— JOB —22: 24 


But the counsel of the wicked is far from me, 
19 The righteous see it, and are glad; * Or, 
And the innocent laugh them to scorn: sole, aa 
20 Saying, ‘Surely they that did rise up against us are cut off, Hated 
‘And ‘the remnant of them °® the fire hath consumed.’ to them 
Or, their 
Let Job but reconcile himself with God, and he will again piaed 


enjoy both spiritual and material felicity (cf. v. 17- 1 Or, as 


273; xi. 13-19). otherwise 
a1 Acquaint now thyself with him P, and be at peace: Theely 
* Thereby good shall come unto thee 4. shall 
22 Receive, I pray thee, *the law? from his mouth, thine tn- 

And lay up his words in thine heart. ek be 


23 If thou return to the Almighty, thou shalt be built up’; * Or, 
“If thou put away unrighteousness far from thy tents t. tnstruc- 
a4 And lay thou ¢Zy treasure ®in the dust ¥, es 


And ¢he gold of Ophir among the stones of the brooks’; Zhou 


25 And the Almighty shall be thy * treasure, shalt put 
And 7 precious ¥ silver unto thee. pe alt 
26 For then shalt thou delight thyself in the Almighty, lay up 
And shalt lift up thy face* unto God. ® Heb. 
ore. 
6 


27 Thou shalt make thy prayer unto him, and he shall hear Or ce 
thee ; the earth 
7 Or, precious silver shall be thine 


> Eliphaz, in the same words which Job had used (xxi. 16), also takes 
occasion to disown all sympathy with the principles of the wicked; and 
goes on (vv. 19, 20) to point out that, unlike Job, those who are really 
righteous joyfully acknowledge God’s overthrow of the wicked. 

° The second marg. (i.e. their affluence, wealth) is preferable (Isa. xv. 7). 

P J.e., in the now obsolete sense of the word ‘acquaint,’ Accustom thy- 
self to him, acquiesce in His dealings with thee. 

4 The Heb. is highly anomalous. By omitting a letter, we can render as 
is done in the text; by altering a vowel-point, we obtain the rend. of the 
marg. (‘increase,’ i.e. gain, as Proy. viii. 19 RVm., x. 16). 

® The marg. is to be preferred, oral direction or instruction what to do 
being what is meant (cf. RVm. on Isa. i. 10, ii. 3). 

* Fig. for, have thy prosperity restored. 

t The marg. (nearly = AV.) may be disregarded. 

" Lit. o2 the dust. The paraphrase ‘earth’ (marg.) is unnecessary. 

Y Rather, among the rocks of the wadys (vi. 15), i.e. fling it away as 
worthless. 

* The meaning of the word rendered ‘precious’ is extremely uncertain, 

* J. e, in confidence, and no longer abashed by God’s afflictions. 
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22 : 247— JOB —23 : 2 


And thou shalt pay thy vows/. 
Thou shalt also decree a thing, and it shall be established 28 
unto thee ; 
And light shall shine upon thy ways. 
' Or, ave When they ‘cast thee down, thou shalt say, ‘ There zs 29 
madelow jitting wpa’: 
2 Heb. § Pp ’ 
him that And *the humble person he shall save. 
ts lowly He shall deliver Seven him that is not innocent: 30 
Cae Yea, he shall be delivered through the cleanness of thine 
ancient hands.>», 
versions 
read, him Job’s seventh reply. 
that 7. 
fe ae. Job declares that he can discern no marks of a righteous 


providence either (ch. xxiii) in God’s dealings with 
himself, or (ch. xxiv) tn His dealings with mankind 


generally. 
Then Job answered and said, 23 
* Or, Did Job but know where he could find God, and gain 
bitter a hearing from Him, he is confident that he could 
Or, ac- establish his innocence before Him. 
counted ': ; ; 
rebellion Even to-day is my complaint ‘ rebellious ®: 2 


y Implying that his prayer has been answered (so that the thank-offering, 
vowed in case the prayer were granted, could be paid). Cf. Ps. lxvi. 13, 14. 

2 The meaning of this line is very uncertain, and there is probably cor- 
ruption of the text. In ¢hey are made ow (marg.), the pron. ‘ they’ refers 
to ‘thy ways’ in v. 28. 

*8 T.e.God. By ‘the humble person’ Eliphaz means Job himself, after 
he has shewn the penitence and submission which he has recommended to 
him (uv. 23). 

bb T.e. God will then deliver even the guilty for the sake of Job’s 
righteousness. But the text is very suspicious, the word for ‘not’ being 
a peculiar one, not used elsewhere in the OT. The Sept. and Vulg. (cf. 
RVm.) do not express it. It might easily be a corruption of the Heb. word 
for ‘God,’—and if this were restored, and thou for he read, with the Sept., 
in line 2, we should obtain the not unsuitable verse : 

God will deliver the innocent (i. e. Job himself) ; 
Yea, thou shalt be delivered through the cleanness of thine hands. 

® The second marg. interprets the existing text correctly : my complaint is 
still accounted of you rebellious,—viz. against God, in that I do not own 
Him to be justly punishing me for my sins. But the first marg. bztter 
(Syr., Targ., Vulg., AV.), though it implies the omission of a letter, agrees 
better with line 2, and is preferable (cf. vii. 11). 
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23 : 2— JOB —23 : 10 


? My stroke is heavier than my groaning >, * Or, 
3 Oh that I knew where I might find him, rig asia 
That I might come even to his seat ! 5 MRS 
4 I would order® my cause before him, because 
And fill my mouth with arguments. o 
a fi The Sept. 
5 I would know 4 the words which he would answer me, and Syr. 
And understand what he would say unto me. read, His 
6 Would he contend with me in the greatness of his power? ics 
Nay; *but he® would give heed unto me. 2 Or, he 
7 There the upright might reason with him?; sh ’ 
So should I be delivered for ever from my judge. aoe 
But God, though He knows His servant's innocence, 
has withdrawn Himself from him. * Or, 
z turneth 
“8 Behold, I go forward, but he is not ¢here : himself 
And backward, but I cannot perceive him: to.. ‘3 
9 On the left hand, when he doth work, but I cannot : ie _ 
behold him : For’ 
He *hideth himself on the right hand, that» I cannot prec 
: é way 
see him. atae 
- 10 * Butj he knoweth ® the way that I take; with me. 


» ‘Stroke’ is lit. Zand; and as ‘My hand’ cannot be reasonably inter- 
preted as meaning ‘ My stroke,’ it is best to read, with an extremely small 
change in the Heb., as in the second part of the marg., His hand is heavy 
(Ps. xxxii. 4) upon my groaning,—in spite of my groanings (iii. 24) God’s 
hand (xiii. 21) still presses heavily upon me. 

© An archaism for set in order, set out (cf. on xiii. 18). 

4 J. e, ascertain,—Job would fain learn from the Almighty the answers 
which He would make to his arguments. 

® The pron. is emphatic. Could Job but fimd God, He would not, he 
feels sure, in spite of what he had said in ix. 3, 32, 33, browbeat him with 
His power: “He, being what He is, would give heed unto him, listen atten- 
tively to what he says, The rend. of the margin is questionable. 

' Better, Zhere an upright man would be disputing with him, i.e. Before 
such a tribunal it would soon appear that it was an upright man (i. 1) who 
was disputing with Him, and Job would never again be arraigned before 
Him. 

® Read probably, with the Syr., slightly changing one word, J seek him 
on the left hand. 

» The marg. is preferable (though the first person, as read by the Syr., 
I turn myself, &c., is better). : 

J The marg. is correct, The verse states the reason why God will not let 
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23 : 1o— JOB —23:17 


1 Or, When he hath tried me*, I shall come forth as gold. 
more My foot hath held fast to his steps; 

than mY His way have I kept, and turned not aside, 

The Sent. I have not gone back from the commandment of his lips; 


and I have treasured up the words of his mouth more than 


ee my necessary food}. 

cd Nor will He rescind the strange, inscrutable decree 
2 Or, which He has passed against him. 

portion But °he is in one #zzd7™, and who can turn him? 

See Prov. 


xxx, 8. | And what his soul desireth, even that he doeth. 


* Or, ke For he performeth® that which is appointed for me: 


ts one 4 : mA 
* Or, For And many such things are with him ° 


Iam not Therefore am I troubled P at his presence ; 
dismay- When I consider 4, I am afraid of him. 


ae of For God* hath made my heart faint, 


the dark- And the Almighty hath troubled P me: 
ness, nor 4 Because ® I was not cut off before the darkness, 


ee Neither did he cover the thick darkness from my face. 


darkness covereth my face 


Himself be found by Job: He knows that he is innocent (vz. Io-12), but 
yet will not be diverted (vv. 13-14) from His hostility towards him. 

* More clearly, Uf he trieth me. 

} The reading zn my bosom (see the marg.) must be adopted: Job says 
that he has already done what Eliphaz in xxii. 22 recommended to him. 
The difference in the Heb. is very slight. The paraphrase of the text, and 
the marg. more than my own law, are both improbable. 

™ The marg. is preferable grammatically, though the sense does not differ 
appreciably from that expressed by the text: He zs ome, i.e. one and the 
same, who will not change His purpose. 

” Better, w#// complete,—‘that which is appointed for me’ being Job’s 
death from his malady (cf. vii. 6, ix. 25, &c.). 

° I.e. many similar moral anomalies are purposed by Him (‘ with him ’ 
having the sense explained on x. 13 of zz his mind or purpose). 

P Better, dismayed (xxi. 6; xxii. 10). 

4 I.e. contemplate His mysterious dealings with me. Cf. for the thought 
xxi. 6. 

* ‘God’ and ‘the Almighty’ are the emphatic words in the verse. 

* Render (substantially as on the marg.): 

For I am not undone because of the darkness, 
Or because of my own face, which thick darkness hath covered. 


Job is overwhelmed, not by his calamity itself (‘ darkness,’ as in xv. 22; 
xvii, 12), but by the unjust providence to which it seems to him to be due, 
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24 :1— JOB —24:8 


And why, in the world at large, ts there no day 
of reckoning for the ungodly 2 


24 'Why®are times not laid up» by the Almighty ? 1 Or, 
And why do not they which know him see his days°? Why is 


it, seeing 


The helpless poor ave deprived violently paises 
of their possessions s hidden 
th 
2 There are that remove the landmarks d; ie s 
They violently take away flocks, and feed them. mighty, 
3 They drive away the ass of the fatherless, ge ed 
They take the widow’s ox for a pledge. now 
4 They turn the needy out of the way : him see 
The * poor of the earth hide themselves together ¢, pe dy 
Ors 


other unfortunates are expelled from their homes, and mech 
compelled to find a miserable sustenance tn the desert; 


5 Behold, as wild asses in the desert 
They go forth to their work §, seeking diligently for *meat ; * Heb. 
The wilderness yze/deth them food for their children. Prey» 

6 They cut ‘their provender & in the field ; Or Ais 
And they glean the vintage » of the wicked J, 

7 They lie all night naked without clothing, 
And have no covering in the cold. 

8 They are wet with the showers of the mountains, 
And embrace the rock for want of a shelter. 


* The marg. (= AV.) may be disregarded. 

® T.e. Why are times of retribution not reserved for the wicked ? 

© I.e. the days on which God manifests Himself in judgement. 

4 For the purpose viz. of appropriating the lands of another (cf. Deut. 
xix. 14). 

© t escape such high-handed violence. Marg. 2 may be disregarded, 

f T.e. their search of food. 

® Properly fodder (vi. 6) for cattle, used here to denote the coarse food of 
these unfortunates. With the marginal 47s the reference is to the fodder of 
the wicked (i.e. for their cattle), mentioned in line 2. 

» Properly, gather the late-ripe Sruit from the vineyard, i.e. the poorest 
and scantiest fruit of the year. 

J I.e., probably, the hard-hearted proprietor of the soil, who has evicted 
them from their former homes. 
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24 : 9— JOB —24 :15 


others are in slavery, and obliged to toil hard 
Sor cruel masters; 


There are that pluck the fatherless from the breast, 9 
1 Or, And ' take a pledge of the poor™: 
take in So that they go about naked without clothing, To 
Breage And being an-hungred they carry the sheaves ; 
which is They make oil within the walls of these men; II 
onthe They tread their winepresses, and suffer thirst }, 
ere From out of the * populous city men groan, 12 


city of — And the soul of the wounded crieth out: 
Li he Yet God imputeth it not for folly ™, 


the murderer, and other malefactors, pursue unchecked 
their unholy callings. 


These are of them that rebel against the light2; 13 

They know not the ways thereof, 

Nor abide in the paths thereof. 

The murderer riseth with the light, he killeth the poor 14 ° 
and needy ; 

And in the night he is as a thief °. 

The eye also of the adulterer waiteth for the twilight, 15 

Saying, ‘ No eye shall see me’: 


* Properly, it seems, if the text is right, take pledges (getting power) over 
the poor. The Heb. is peculiar ; and the rend. of the marg. is an alter- 
native, though not more satisfactory, attempt to explain it. By changing 
one vowel-point, we should obtain, And take in pledge the infant (Isa. 
Ixv. 20) of the poor, which is preferred by some Commentators. 

' They toil for their masters in harvest and vintage-time, all the time 
suffering hunger and thirst themselves. 

™ Lit. wnsavouriness, ie. (as i. 22) something lacking a right moral 
savour. God does not treat it as anything moral anomalous. 

» Because, viz. ‘ their deeds are evil.’ 

° This verse is greatly improved by reading, with two very slight textual 
changes; 

Before the light the murderer riseth, 
That he may kill the poor and needy $ 
And in the night the thief roameth about. 


We expect from zv. 13 an enumeration of persons who rise to perpetrate 
their outrages, not wh the light, but before it. 
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And he ! disguiseth his face P, > Or, 

16 In the dark they dig through 4 houses : .  putieth a 
® They shut themselves up in the day-time?; pees 
They know not the light. Jace 

17 For the morning is to all of them as the shadow of death ans oy 
For they know the terrors of the shadow of death®. ea 

marked 
You declare indeed is sek Sinners are speedily fee 
cut off; 

18 ° Het is swift upon the face of the waters; : OF oh: 
Their portion is cursed in the earth: eee! : 
He turneth not by the way of the vineyards. * Heb. 

19 Drought and heat ‘consume the snow waters: eee 
So doth ® Sheol those which have sinned. away. 

20 The womb shall forget" him; the worm shall feed * Or, the 

sweetly on him ; Po. te 
He shall be no more remembered: Direc ; 
And unrighteousness shall be broken ®as a tree, even he 

21 He devoureth the barren that beareth not; ee 

And doeth not good to the widow. &e. 


» The text and marg. give two alternative paraphrases of the same Heb., 
which is lit. maketh a face-covering. 

4 See Matt. vi. 19 RVm., and Exod. xxii. 2 (where ‘ break through’ is 
properly ‘ dig through,’ as here), 

* The marg. (= AV.) is possible (the verb rendered ‘ shut’ in the text 
and ‘ marked’ in the marg. is lit. seaZ), but, on the whole, less probable 
than the rend. of the text. 

* J. e. the morning is dreaded by such malefactors as much as the thickest 
darkness (see on iii. 5),—we should say, médnight,—is by ordinary men; 
for they are familiar with the terrors of midnight (and consequently do not 
dread them). 

* The marg. must be followed: vv. 18-21 express, in opposition to what 
Job has been saying, the view taken by his friends. The sinner, they say 
in v. 18, is rapidly borne away upon the stream ; the passers-by, as they see 
his desolated homestead, utter a curse over it (v. 3); he no more revisits his 
well-planted vineyards. As a class of persons is referred to, the sing. ‘he,’ 
denoting an individual representative of the class, and the plur. ‘ their,’ are 
used indiscriminately : so vv, 22-24, xxviii. 4, Isa. lvii. 2 a, 

Present tenses ( forgetteth, &c.) would be better (cf. on xviii. 5). 

Y The marg, gives the correct rendering. 
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24 : 22— JOB —25 : 3 


but in point of fact they enjoy long life, and pass 
away by a natural and painless death. 


1 Or, Yet ' He draweth away the mighty also by his power: 22 
pe 4 He riseth up, and no man is sure of life. 
is God giveth them to be in security, and they rest thereon ; 23 


power : 

maketh * And* his eyes are upon their ways. 

the They are exalted; yet a little while, and they are gone; 24 
ip 5 Yea, they are brought low, they are ‘taken out of the 
tinue: way ” as all other, 


they rise And are cut off as the tops of the ears of corn 24, 
up, when 


they be- And if it be not so now, who will prove me a liar, 25 
lieved And make my speech nothing worth? 

not that 

th ; 

is Bildad’s third speech. 

ve But Then answered Bildad the Shuhite, and said, 25 
poe God ts the omnipotent ruler of the universe: how, then, 
when can a creature such as man be pure before Him? 

th ‘ Ake F r 

ie “Dominion and fear are with him : ; 2 
* Or, He maketh peace in his high places. 

iis ed Is there any number of his armies? 3 


And upon whom doth not his light arise? 


” The marg. must be followed. The verse states Job’s own view, how 
viz. God by His power preserves the powerful oppressor, and even when he 
is sick, and in despair of his life, restores him to health again. 

* I.e. he watches over them with his care (Ps. xxxiii, 18) isch Kana 
The marg. (substantially = AV.), ‘ But his eyes are upon their ways’ 
(viz. for punishment), expresses a sense out of harmony with the context. 

Y The text. means, they are brought low (in death), the following clause 
being parallel to it; the marg. means, when they are brought low (by 
misfortune, &c. : see Ps. cvi. 43), the following clause in this case stating 
what then takes place. 

* Margin 4 gives the more lit. rendering of the Heb. 

** T.e. not prematurely, but only when fully ripe (cf. v. 26). The verse 
describes how the sinner, though of course he must die like all other men, 
enjoys a long life, and has at the end of it a quick and painless death (cf. 
“Xi. 03). 

* I.e. in heavenly places. The allusion is probably to some legend of 
celestial conflicts, quelled by the power of the Almighty: cf. ix. 13. 
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4 How? then can man be just ! with God¢? * Or, 
Or how can he be clean that is born of a woman? before 
5 Behold, even the moon hath no brightness, 
And the stars are not pure in his sight : 
6 How much less man, that is a worm! 
And the son of man, which is a worm@! 


Job's eighth reply, 
26 Then Job answered and said, 


Job sarcastically praises Bildad Jor the comfort which 
his last speech has given him, 
2 How hast thou helped him that is without power ! 
How hast thou saved the arm that hath no strength | 
3 How hast thou counselled him that hath no wisdom, 
And plentifully declared sound knowledge! 
4To whom hast thou uttered words? 


And whose * spirit came forth from thee? 2 Heb. 
breath. 


Job knows God’s greatness as Sully as Bildad does 
(xxv. 2, 3): His presence and power are Selt alike Or, The 


tn Sheol beneath, and in heaven above. a - 
5Lh 
5 ° They that are deceased > tremble Repha: i 
Beneath the waters and the inhabitants thereof. tm. 


> Vu. 4-6 repeat, partly in the same words, the argument of Eliphaz in 
Ty. 173 XVe F4—16, 

° The text means, by the side of God (i.e. having a righteousness inde- 
pendent of God’s); the marg. means, 7 the eyes (or judgement) of God. 

? The Heb. has here two words for ‘ worm,’ the first denoting the worm 
of decay and corruption (vii. 5; xvii. 14), the second expressing also the 
idea of extreme abasement (Isa. xli. 14; Ps. xxii. 6). The repetition of 
the same word in the English weakens the verse (comp. a similar case in 
xxxix. 5); but unfortunately our language possesses no suitable synonym, 
‘grub,’ which would itself be appropriate in line 1 (cf. Romeo and Juliet, 
y. 3. 126), being now not a word of sufficient dignity. 

* J.e. Whom hast thou thought to instruct? and at whose inspiration 
hast thou spoken? A sarcastic allusion to the poverty of Bildad’s speech. 

> The marg. is correct. The word is the ordinary Heb. one for the ‘ thin 
and shadowy personalities’ (Davidson, O7. Theology, p. 427) of the dead: 
see RVm. of Ps. Ixxxviii. 0; Prov. ix. 18; Isa. xiv. 9; xxvi. 14, 19. 

° I. e. beneath the seas and their fishy inhabitants. On the Heb. idea of 
Sheol, the abode of the dead, see on vii. 9. ; 
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1 Or, The 1 Sheol is naked before him, 6 

ave And ? Abaddon 4 hath no covering. 

Or, i" 
Destruc- He stretcheth out the north ® over empty space, 7 
tion And hangeth the earth *upon nothing‘. * 
* Or, He bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds ; 8 
we And the cloud is not rent under them 8. 

He closeth in the face of his throne, 9 


And spreadeth his cloud upon it ®. 
He hath describedj a boundary upon the face of the to 


waters, 
Unto the confines of light and darkness. 
The pillars of heaven * tremble II 
* Or, And are astonished at his rebuke. 
stilleth He*stirreth up the'sea with his power, 12 


4 T.e. ‘(Place of) destruction,’—a synonym of ‘Sheol’ (so xxviii. 22; 
Xxx, 123 Ps, lxxxviii. 11 ; Prov. xv. II). 

® I.e. either the northern heavens, brilliant with stars, which to the 
Hebrews seemed to rest upon the vast void between heaven and earth; or, 
as others think more probable, the northern region of the earth, known 
ee to the Hebrews as the region of lofty and massive mountains (cf. 

sa. xiv. 13). 

' The text means ‘suspended /vom’ (cf. Gen. xl. 19); the margin means 
‘suspended over ’ (without support underneath). Either rend. may be right. 

® Another marvel of God's power: the waters upheld in the clouds, 
which yet do not burst under their weight. The Hebrews were unaware 
that clouds consist of the vapour of water, and do not contain actual water. 

» Jehovah’s throne was pictured by the Hebrews as being above the solid 
firmament of heaven (cf. xxxvii. 18; Amos ix. 6): its ‘face,’ or outside 
front, was hidden from the view of men upon earth, partly by this firma- 
ment, partly by the clouds underneath it (cf. xxii. 13, 14). 

J Le. marked out (as Joshua xviii. 4, 6); here czrcumscribed would be 
clearer, and also a closer rendering of the Heb. The ancients supposed the 
earth to be a flat disk encircled by waters; and so this verse means that 
God has circumscribed a limit (corresponding to what we call the ‘ horizon,’ 
though conceived by the Hebrews as a fixed boundary) upon the surface of 
these waters ; along their inner edge rise the mountains supporting the great 
dome of heaven (cf. Amos ix. 6); and the ‘boundary’ thus formed marks 
the ‘confines’ of light and darkness, because within this dome the heavenly 
bodies revolve, while outside all is darkness. Of course, the astronomy of 
the Hebrews was not that taught by modern science. 

* Distant mountains, on which the vault of heaven was supposed to rest. 
In a thunderstorm these mountains quake at Jehovah’s ‘rebuke,’ i.e. at 
the crashing peals of thunder (which the Hebrews often spoke of as Jeho- 
vah’s ‘voice’; cf. on xxxvi. 29; xxxvii. 2); comp. the descriptions of a 
thunderstorm in Ps, xviii. 7, 11-13, 15 (‘at thy rebuke’), and xxix. 3-9. 
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26 : 12— JOB —27:4 
And by his understanding he smiteth through ? Rahab!. 


: ate : 1 See ch, 
13 By his spirit ™ the heavens are ? garnished ; ix, 13. 
His hand hath pierced the * swift serpent. * Heb. 
14 Lo, these are but the outskirts of his ways: ad 
And *how small a whisper® ® do we hear ° of him! fleeing 
But the thunder of his ® power P who can understand? Or, 
gliding 
= Or 
As Zophar does not come Jorward a third time, Job how 
now proceeds independently, oe 
2'7 And Job again took up his parable, and said, aoe 
Car 
Job solemnly, before God, protests his innocence. ‘ oe ; 
mighty 
2 As God liveth, who hath taken away my right; deeds 
And the Almighty, who hath 7 vexed my soul; pee 
3 ° (For my life is yet whole in me, my soul 
And the spirit of God is in my nostrils ;)¢ Hpk 
4 Surely my lips *shall4@ not speak unrighteousness, e I ihe 
while my breath is in me... nostrils 3 Surely ®Or aa 


! The exact meaning is uncertain. Rahab is doubtless the mythical 
dragon, which personifies the raging sea (cf. ix. 13); and the poet alludes 
either (text) to the manner in which God by His power first raises, and 
then calms the stormy sea, ov (marg.,—but rendering then s¢z//ed, and smote) 
to the manner in which, at the Creation, God, as the Hebrews supposed, 
triumphed over the monster, ‘ Rahab’ (ix. 13), and confined within their 
just limits the surging waters (cf. xxxviii. 8-11; Ps. civ. 7-9). 

™ Rather, dveath. The verse describes how, after a storm, the wind,— 
God’s ‘breath’ (as Isa. xl. 7),—clearing away the clouds, brightens the 
sky; and how the ‘ fleeing serpent’ (cf. Isa. xxvii. 1), which was popularly 
supposed to be the cause of darkness at an eclipse (cf. iii. 8), is destroyed 
by His power, and the light of the sun restored, 

» The marg. (= AV.) may be disregarded: it is merely a paraphrase of 
* whisper.’ 

° The Heb. is ambiguous; and either rendering is equally possible. 

» The Heb. word, as vocalized by the Massorites, is a plural, ‘ mights,’ 
i.e. (marg.) mighty deeds: pronounced with other vowels, such as are pre- 
supposed by the ancient versions, it is a singular, might’ (= text). 

* Rather, Aés discourse: there is nothing of the nature of a ‘ parable’ in 
the speech here beginning. The Heb. word (usually ‘rendered ‘ proverb’) 
acquired sometimes the sense of an elevated, poetical discourse, written in 
a sententious or declaratory strain (cf. xxix. 1; Num. xxiii. v7, 18): 

> With the marg, cf. vii. 11; x. 1; xxi. 25. 

° The marg. (nearly = AV.) may be disregarded. The verse is intended 
to add strength to Job’s protestation : though worn by his disease, he still 
has life and energy sufficient to make it, 4 See next page, 
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1 Or, Neither 'shall4 my tongue utter deceit. 

doth God forbid that I should justify you: 
Till I die I will not put away mine integrity from me ®. 
My righteousness I hold fast, and will not let it go: 


Or, My heart ’shall not reproach me so long as I live £. 
doth not 
ee How, indeed, could he ever have been tempted to sin, 
any of when he knew so well the miserable, God-abandoned 
my days state of the sinner ? 

Let mine enemy be as the wicked, 

And let him that riseth up against me be as the un- 

righteous 8. 

s10rs For what is the hope of the godless, *though he get him 
when gain h, 
God 


cutteth When God taketh away his soul? 
him off, Will God hear his cry, 


BS When trouble cometh upon him? 
ec, Will he delight himself in the Almighty, 


And call upon God at all times ? 


Job teaches his friends what their own fate will be 
Jor their wicked imputations against himi, 


I will teach you concerning the hand of Gods; 


4 The margins are preferable. Job means to say that all along, in insist- 
ing on his innocence, he has been speaking truly. 

° I.e, not give up maintaining my integrity. 

‘ The marg. is preferable. Job says that his conscience (for this sense 
of ‘heart,’ i.e. mind, see 1 Sam. xxiy. 5) does not reproach him for one of 
his days: he is entirely guiltless of such sins as Eliphaz, for instance, had 
imputed to him (xxii. 6-9). 

® The verse expresses indirectly Job’s abhorrence of sin: to be a sinner 
is a fate which he could himself wish only for his enemy | 

» The marg, is preferable (cf. Isa. xxviii. £2") 

4 The paragraph xxvii, 11-23 has always been a source of great difficulty 
to Commentators, because in it Job (1) undertakes to ‘teach’ his friends 
what they have all along maintained (e. g. chs. xviii, xx), viz. that an evil 
fate overtakes the wicked, and (2) contradicts at the same time his own 
previous position (e, g. ix. 22-24; chs. xxi, xxiv), that an evil fate does ot 
overtake the wicked. xxvii. 7-10 is also difficult: it is strange that at 
a moment when Job is maintaining strongly his own innocence he should 
emphasize just that point in God’s treatment of the wicked (viz. that He 
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That which is with the Almighty! will I not conceal. 
12 Behold, all ye yourselves have seen tte 
Why then are ye become altogether vain ™? 
13 This ® is the portion of a wicked man with God, 
And the heritage of oppressors, which they receive from 
the Almighty. 
14 If his children be multiplied, it is for the sword ; 
And his offspring shall not be° satisfied with bread. 
15 Those that remain P of him shall be buried in death, 
And his widows shall make no lamentation a 
16 Though he heap up silver as the dust, 
And prepare raiment as the clay™; 


does not hear their cry) which agrees with what he complains to be God’s 
treatment of himself now (xix. 7; xxiii. 8, 9; xxx. 20); he seems thus 
implicitly to place himself and the wicked in the same category. Many 
attempts have been made to relieve these difficulties: in particular it has 
often been thought that xxvii. 13-23 belong in reality to a third speech of 
Zophar, and (a dislocation of the text being assumed) it has been proposed 
to rearrange it so as to make xxv, xxvi. 5-14 Bildad’s third speech, xxvi. 
I-4, xxvii. 2-6, 11-12 (followed originally by a description of God’s 
favourable treatment of the wicked similar to those in chs. xxi, xxiv, which 
has been either accidentally lost or intentionally omitted) Job’s reply, and 
xxvii. 7-10, 13-23 Zophar’s third speech (the opening words being lost). 
The explanation of Schlottmann and Budde, adopted above (and in note ™), 
according to which Job in xxvii. 13-23 applies the friends’ doctrine to them- 
selves, seems to be the only one which, while leaving the text as it is, and 
retaining the passage for Job, gives it a logical place in his argument. But 
it must be admitted that this explanation is artificial, and that there is 
nothing in xxvii, 13-23 to suggest that it is spoken with a view to Job’s 
friends : on the other hand, xxvii. 7-10, 13-23 would be perfectly suitable 
in Zophar’s mouth, and consistent with what he has maintained before 
(ch. xx). The true solution of the difficulty must remain uncertain. 

® T.e. the methods of God’s providence,—in particular, His treatment of 
the wicked. 

1 T. e. the plan on which He deals with the wicked (v.13 ff.) ; ‘ with,’ as 
Sale ; 
™ I. e., probably, you know what the fate of the wicked is: why, then, 
do you act thoughtlessly and foolishly,—so as viz, (by wickedly accusing 
me) to draw it down upon yourselves ? 

> With v. 13 comp. the last verse of Zophar’s second speech, xx. 29. 

° Better, ave mot (for the reason stated on xviii, 5). Similarly vv. 15, 
22f, 

P Better, suvvzve (viz. the sword and famine of v. 14). ‘Death’ here 
means death by pestilence ; ef. Jer. xv. 2. 

+ Because viz. in times of disaster (Ps. Ixxviii. 64), or, as here, of pesti- 
lence, formal funeral ceremonies are of necessity dispensed with, 

* Like ‘dust,’ a figure of abundance; cf. Zech, ix. 3. 
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He may prepare it, but the just shall put it on, iy 
And the innocent shall divide the silver. 
1 Some He buildeth his house as the } moth 8, 18 
ancient And as a booth which the keeper maketh *. 
ee He lieth down rich, but he *shall not be gathered"; 19 
spider. He openeth his eyes, and he is not. 
nese Terrors overtake him like waters; 20 
a ° : . 
versions A tempest stealeth him away in the night. 
have, The east wind Y carrieth him away, and he departeth; 21 
ne do And it sweepeth him out of his place. 
more. For God shall hurl at him, and not spare: 22 
He would fain flee out of his hand. 
Men shall clap their hands at him ¥, 23 
And shall hiss him out of his place. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
The wisdom of God unattainable by man. 

In order to understand this chapter properly, it must be re- 
membered that by ‘ wisdom’ is meant in it not the practical human 
gift, which the word commonly denotes, but the knowledge of the 
principles by which both the phenomena of the physical world 
(cf. Prov. iii. 19 f.) and the events of human life are regulated ; and 
it is declared that, though man can penetrate into the bowels of 
the earth, and reach its hidden treasures, skis knowledge is un- 
attainable by him : it belongs to God alone, who has appointed 
for man, as 47s wisdom, the practice of a righteous and holy life. 

Man can wring from the earth its hidden treasures; 
* Or, For § Surely * there is a mine for silver, 28 
4 Or, And a place for gold which they refine. 
dust» Iron is taken out of the ‘ earth, 2 


* The reading of the marg. is preferable; cf. viii. 14. 

* Le. the frail, temporary shelter, of boards and matting, erected upon 
four poles struck into the ground, for the use of the ‘ keeper’ of a vineyard 
or fruit-garden (cf. Isa. i. 8), which, when the autumn is over, is quickly 
made a wreck by the rains and winds of winter. 

" Viz. for decent burial (cf. Jer. viii, 2). But the marg. is preferable. 

Y Better, Zhe sirocco, scorching and violent (cf. on xv. 2). 

~ A token of malicious delight (Lam. ii. 15). 

* For (marg.) is the natural meaning of the Heb. word; the text has 
Surely, because, in the present context of the chapter, nothing has preceded, 
the reason for which can be contained in the verses which now follow. 

» See on viii. 19. 
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And brass ° is molten out of the stone, 


i 
3 Man® setteth an end to darkness, The food 
And searcheth out to the furthest bound breaketh 
The stones of thick darkness and of the shadow of death °, 2" ae 
4’ He breaketh open a shaft away from fwhere men so- men 
journf; sojourn ; 
They are forgotten of the foot chat passeth by; ees : 
They hang afar from men, they * swing 8 to and fro. forgotten 
5 As for the earth, out of it cometh bread: of the 
And} underneath it is turned up as it were by fire. ad be 
6 The stones thereof are the place of sapphires, ished, 
* And it hath dust of goldi. they are 
7 That path ¥ no bird of prey knoweth, yes 
Neither hath the falcon’s eye seen it: Srom 
8 The *proud beasts have not trodden it, ror g 
Nor hath the fierce lion passed thereby. - 8 2s es 
9 He putteth forth his hand upon the flinty rock ; And he 
He overturneth the mountains by the roots}. se 
10 He cutteth out channels ™ among the rocks ; pee ge 
And his eye seeth every precious thing. * Heb. 
11 He bindeth the streams ‘that they trickle not™; sen 
And the thing that is hid bringeth he forth to light. Jase 
passages ® Heb. from weeping. 


° Rather (as always in the OT.), dronze or copper (which indeed was the 
meaning of ‘ brass’ when the AV. of 1611 was made). 

4 The verse describes how the miner, with the help of his lantern, can 
penetrate into the darkest recesses of the earth. 

® A syn. of ‘ thick darkness’ (on iii, 5), here of the darkness of a mine. 

' Lit. the sojourner,—a strange expression in this connexion. Read, 
perhaps, changing one letter, the /ight. The verse is intended to describe 
how the miner is let down deep into the earth by a rope. Marg. 1 
(substantially = AV.) has no probability. 

& The marg. is less probable. 

» Rather, But. The earth provides man with food ; but, not content 
with that, in his search for metals he overturns her Tuinously underneath. 

J J. e, the place where sapphires are produces also auriferous dust. The 
rend. of the marg. is also possible. 

* The path found by the miner. 

! The miner breaks through the hardest and firmest rocks. 

™ I.e. channels to carry off the water accumulating in the mine. The 
marg. means, galleries along which the miner may himself pursue the vein 
of ore (cf. line 2). The precise sense of the Heb. is uncertain. 

” I.e, he finds means to prevent water from percolating into the workings, 
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but wisdom has no place where it can be found, 
neither will man’s costliest treasures purchase it. 


But where shail wisdom be found? 
And where is the place of understanding? 
Man knoweth not the price thereof ° ; 
Neither is it found in the land of the living. 
The deep P saith, ‘It is not in me’: 
And the sea saith, ‘ It is not with me.’ 
1 Or, It cannot be gotten for 1 gold 4, 
treasure Neither shall silver be weighed for the price thereof. 
It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 
2 Or, With the precious ? onyx’, or the sapphire. 
beryl Gold and glass cannot equal it : 
230r, Neither shall the exchange thereof be *jewels® of fine 
vessels gold. 
No mention shall be made of coral or of crystal: 
* Or, red Yea, the price of wisdom is above ‘ rubies *. 
a The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, 
pearls Neither shall it be valued with pure gold. 


Wisdom ts known to God only, who was guided by tt in 
His work of Creation, and who appointed to man, as 
his wisdom, the practice of a righteous and holy life. 


Whence then cometh wisdom ? 
And where is the place of understanding ? 


© Read with Sept., changing’ one letter, the way to zt. (The question of 
the value of wisdom does not come on till v. 15.) 

P T.e. the great abyss of waters ‘ under the earth,’ on which the Hebrews 
conceived the earth to rest (cf. Gen. vii. 11; xlix. 25; Exod. xx. 4; Ps. 
xxiv. 2, cxxxvi. 6). 

4 The Heb. word occurs only here. <A very similar word, translated sure, 
occurs in 1 Kings vi. 20 and elsewhere ; and pzre (or chozce) gold (not the 
expression used below in v 19) is generally taken to be the meaning of the 
word here, The marg. ¢veaswre depends on a less probable derivation from 
a verb meaning to shut up (as of something 4ef¢ close and treasured). 

t The exact kind of precious stone intended is uncertain (cf. Gen. ii, 12), 

® The Heb. term is a wide one, like our word article; and may denote 
either jewels (Exod. iii. 22) or vessels (2 Kings xii. 13),—or, elsewhere, 
instruments, weapons, furniture, &c. 

* Comp. Prov. iii. 15 ; viii. 11. ‘Rubies’ is the least probable rend. of 
the Heb. word; and ‘ pearls,’ on the whole, the most probable. 
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21 Seeing it is hid from the eyes of all living, 
And kept close from the fowls of the air. 


2a? Destruction " and Death say, 1 Heb, 
‘We have heard a rumour ¥ thereof with our ears,’ Bion 
On. 


And he* knoweth the place thereof. 


24 For he* looketh to the ends of the earth, 


26 When he made a decree for the rain, 


And seeth under the whole heaven ; 


25 ®To* makeY a weight for the wind ; ele 
Yea, he meteth out the waters by measure. eas 
maketh 


And a way for the lightning of the thunder: 


27 Then did he see it, and ° declare it 2 ; 3 Or, 


He established it, yea, and searched it out. recount 


28 And unto man he said, 


‘ Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom 
‘And to depart from evil is understanding.’ 


CHAPTERS XXIX—XXXI. 


Job’s final survey of the whole circumstances of his case. He 
describes (1) his past happiness (chap. xxix); (2) his present 
sufferings (chap. xxx); and (3) protests solemnly the innocence 
of his former life (chap. xxxi), 


" The abode of the dead (Sheol): comp. on xxvi. 6. 

Y I. e. only a rumour; we do not know more. 

™ I.e., as we should say, the way thereto (cf, ‘ of’ in Gen. iii, 24). 
* The pronoun (each time) is emphatic. 

y The verse might be more clearly rendered :— 


In making a weight for the wind, 
And regulating the waters by measure, 


The argument is: God knoweth where ‘wisdom’ can be found (vw. 23)3 
for He embraces all nature in His providential rule (vv. 24, 25,—where 
fixing the force of the winds and the amount of the rainfall are, of course, 
only examples of the control of natural agencies in general), which would 
not be possible unless (see p, 78) He were in possession of ‘wisdom’ Himself, 

* The marg. is preferable. ‘ Wisdom’ is regarded here as a concrete 
object, or, as we should say, an zdea, of wonderful complexity, which, at 
the Creation (v. 26), God ‘ saw,’ ‘ recounted,’ or surveyed, in all its various 
parts, ‘established,’ or set up, as though it were a model, ‘searched out,’ 
or thoroughly explored, and finally realized in the universe of created 
things. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


The happiness of Job's past life. 
And Job again took up his parable 4, and said, 


Job pathetically recalls the happy days, now past, when 
Goad’s favour rested visibly upon him, and he enjoyed 
the respect and esteem of his fellow men; 


Oh that I were as in the months of old, 

As in the days when God watched over me; 
1 Or, When his lamp shined ' upon my head, 
above — And by his light I walked through darkness ; 
3 Heb, As I was in *the ripeness of my days, 
my days ‘Nhen the ° secret ° of God was upon my tent; 


o umn, When the Almighty was yet with me, 
’ Or, | And my children were about me; 


counsel When my steps were washed with butter4, 


ake g. And the rock poured me out rivers of oil®! 
ship When I went forth to the gate unto the city, 
* Or, When I prepared my seat in the ‘street ‘, 


broad The young men saw me and hid themselves, 
piace And the aged rose up and stood; 

The princes refrained talking, 

And laid their hand on their mouth ; 


® Rather, discourse. See the note on xxvii. I. 

» Either rend. is possible; but that of the marg. is slightly preferable. 
‘God’s lamp shone above him, and lighted his path’ (Davidson). 

° The best rend. is that of the second marg., fréendship (cf. Ps. xxv. 14 
RVm. ; Prov. iii. 32 RVm.). The proper meaning of the Heb. word is 
Jriendly ox confidential converse (Ps. lv. 16 ‘we held sweet converse together’); 
it also sometimes denotes a body of persons holding such converse together, 
and is the word rendered ‘ council’ in Ps. lxxxix. 7, Jer. xxiii. 22, and in 
RVm. of Job xv. 8, xix. I9. 

@ See on xx. 17. 

® The allusion is, probably, partly to the fact that the olive flourishes in 
tocky soil, partly to the fact that the presses in which the oil was extracted 
from the olive were commonly cavities hewn out in the rock. 

‘ The marg. is correct. What is meant is the broad place, or square, in 
an Eastern city, in which public meetings of the inhabitants were sometimes 
held: cf. Ezra x. 9; Neh. viii. 1. 
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to The voice of the nobles was ' hushed, 1 Heb, 
And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth. hid. 


on account of his benevolence, philanthropy, and 
love of justice. 
Sey For when the ear heard me, then it blessed me; 
And when the eye saw me, it gave witness unto me: 
12 Because I delivered the poor that cried, 


The fatherless also, *that had none to help him8, 2 Or, 
13 The blessing of him that was ready to perish came 27 him 
4 that had 
upon me: ee a 
And I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 
14 I put on righteousness, and it clothed me}: 8 Or, 
My justice was as a robe and a ‘ diademJ, hase 
15 I was eyes to the blind, ee - 
And feet was I to the lame. Or: 
16 I was a father to the needy: Hak 9 
And * the cause of him that I knew not I searched out¥®. 4, AD 
17 And I brake the *jaws of the unrighteous, which I 
And plucked the prey out of his teeth. getonet’ 
lence he anticipated for himself a long and ee 
happy life. 7 Or, 
i8 Then I said, ‘I shall die “in my nest}, on 
‘And I shall multiply my days as *the sand™: ole 
19 My root is * spread out * to™ the waters, * Or, the 
‘And the dew lieth all night upon my branch: pts 
20 ‘ My glory is fresh in ° me, opened. 
‘And my bowP is renewed in my hand.’ 2° Or, oy 


® Either rend. is possible. Cf. Ps. Ixxii. 12. 

h The marg. is correct. It, so to say, took visible form and shape in 
him, or, in one word, f/led or Possessed him: cf. Judges vi. 34 RVm. 

J The marg, is preferable. 

K Hither rend. is possible ; but the text yields the better sense. 

1! The marg. is preferable. The meaning is, surrounded by my family. 

m The Heb. word commonly means sazd (fig. here, as often, of a count- 
less number); but there is a Jewish tradition that it signifies here the 
Phoenix, a bird which, according to a fable current in Egypt, lived 500 years. 

2 The marg. (= AV.) may be disregarded. The figure, as viii. 16 f. 

° Render, wzth. ‘ Glory’ means here respect and rank. 

P Fig. for strength and power (Gen. xlix. 24). 
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He reverts, in conclusion, to the thought of the respect and 
confidence which he formerly enjoyed (cf. vv. 7-10). 


Unto me men gave ear, and waited, 

And kept silence for my counsel. 

After my words they spake not again ; 

And my speech dropped upon them. 

And they waited for me as for the rain ; 

And they opened their mouth wide as for the latter rain 4, 
* Or, 1Tf I laughed on them, they * believed z# not; 


here And the light of my countenance they cast not down. 
when I chose out their way 8, and sat as chief, 

they had And dwelt as a king in the army, 

Hie As one that comforteth the mourners. 

Or 

were 

not con- 

jfident CHAPTER XXX. 


Job draws a contrasted picture of his present 
humiliation. 


Even the outcasts of society hold him in disdain®. 


But now they that are younger than I have me in de- 8O 


rision, 
Whose fathers I disdained to set with the dogs of my 
flock. 


4 More clearly, the spring-rain,—the rain which, in the East, falls in 
April or May, and invigorates and refreshes the ripening crops (cf. Proy. 
xvi. 15; Hos. vi. 3). (The ‘former rain ’ (Deut. xi. 14; Jer. v. 24) means 
correspondingly the autumn-rain, falling in October or November, and fitting 
the soil to receive the seed.) 

* The first marg. is preferable. Job’s clear-sighted counsel encouraged 
them, if they were despondent ; on the other hand (line 2), their despon- 
dency never clouded his cheerfulness. 

* I. e. the course of action to be adopted by them. 

* Vv, 2-8 seem to describe some degraded, outcast people, living almost 
the life of animals, and gaining a miserable and precarious sustenance in 
the wildest and remotest parts of the country,—probably somewhere on the 
east of Jordan. 
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2 Yea, the strength of their hands, whereto should it profit ' Or, 


me ? Hees 
_ Men in whom ' ripe age is perished®. The, flee 
3 They are gaunt with want and famine; into the 
? They gnaw‘® the dry ground, *in the gloom of 4 wasteness ?/#r- 
and desolation. AS Hes! 
4 They pluck salt-wort ® by the bushes; . Or 
And the roots of the broom ave ‘their meat f, Mee 
5 They are driven forth from the midst of men; eer 
They cry after them as after a thief. was 
6 °In the clefts ® of the valleys must they dwell, coe of 
In holes of the earth and of the rocks. * Or, 
7 Among the bushes they bray ; to warm 
Under the * nettlesj they 7 are gathered together «, pia In 
? 


8 They are children of fools !, yea, children of *base men™; ¢he most 


gloomy valleys  *° Or, wild vetches 7 Or, stretch themselves  * Heb. 
men of mo name, : 


> The verse describes why Job so disdained them: they were weak, 
wretched creatures, prematurely decrepit. For ‘ripe age,’ cf. on v. 26. 

© The text yields the more forcible picture, and is preferable, the verb, 
which occurs otherwise in the OT. only in v. 17, having there the meaning 
gnaw. The rend. of the marg. (substantially = AV.) is, however, possible, 
for the verb commonly means fo flee in Aramaic. 

4 The only defensible rend. of the Heb. is that of the second marg., on the 
eve of; but as that yields an indifferent sense, it is probable that there is 
some error in the text. Perhaps we should read, z# the land of. 

® L.e. salt-root or salt-herb (‘wort’ = Germ. Wurz, root, herb), so called 
from its growing in salt soil (e.g. on the shores of the Dead Sea); it has 
‘small, thick, sour-tasting leaves, which could be eaten, but would form 
very miserable food’ (Tristram, Vatural History of the Bible, p. 466). 

The text is preferable (‘meat’=fo0d: see on iii. 24). 

& If these wretched beings approach the abodes of civilized men they are 
chased away like thieves. 

4 The Heb. word occurs only here; but the marg. (lit. ‘in the most 
dreaded of valleys,’—viz. from their gloom and solitude) is, on the whole, 
preferable. Nearly the same word in Arabic means a gully or defile; hence 
the text, clefts. 

J The meaning of the Heb. word is uncertain. Cf. Prov. xxiv. 31; 
Zeph. ii. 9. 

E The rend. of the text is preferable, the meaning of the Heb. word being, 
most probably, are huddled together. 

1 Rather, of godless men, the Heb. word being the one explained on 
ii. Io. 

™ T.e. of ignoble men, men of no position (cf. the marg.). ‘ Base’ does 
not here mean morally Jow, but is used in the now obsolete sense of /ow in 
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? Or, ave They 1 were scourged ® out of the land. 


outcasts And now I am become their song, . 
Jrom the 
land Yea, I am a byword unto them. 


_ They abhor me, they stand aloof from me, 
2 Or,at And-spare not to spit ?in my face °. 


the sight 

Lie They combine with the torments of his disease to 
cording assail him and make life unbearable. 

to an- 

other For he hath loosed *his cord ?, and afflicted me, 


reading, And they have cast off the bridle 4 before me. 
my cord 


(or Jow- Upon my right hand rise the * rabble? ; 
ees They thrust aside ® my feet, 
", And they cast up against me their ways of destruction +. 
5 Or, They ° mar" my path, 
break up They set forward my calamity, 
° Or, 4s Even men that have no helper ¥. 
awide 6 As through a wide breach they come¥ ; 


Aspe’ In the midst of the ruin they roll themselves upon me. 


waters Terrors are turned upon me, 


rank or position. So elsewhere in AV., RV., as Isa. iii. 5 ; Ezek. xvii. 14, 
xxix. 14; I Cor.i. 28; and in AV. 2 Cor. x. 1 (RV. lowly). 

> Better, ave smitten, The marg. is a paraphrase of this, 

° The text is preferable. 

P T.e. the cord with which He (God) held in the forces that assailed me. 
With the reading of the marg., the meaning is, loosened my bowstring, i.e. 
incapacitated me (the opposite of xxix. 20°), The text and meaning are 
here both doubtful. 

4 The bridle of respect, which previously restrained them. 

* The Heb. word occurs only here. If correct, it will mean a brood 
(marg.), i.e. (as we might say) a low brood, fig. for a rabble. 

® Rather, sexd om or away ihe 20), i.e, push from place to place. But 
the foes are still only approaching Job in line 3; so perhaps, changing one 
letter, we should read with Theodotion, ‘They let go ¢hezr feet,’ i.e. rush 
at me, 

* I.e. they prepare to storm me. The figure is that of besiegers attack- 
ing a fortress, as xix. 12. . 

" The marg. is correct. The ‘path’ is Job’s path of life, which they 
seek to make impracticable for him (cf. xix. 8). 

Y The line, as it stands, describes the miserable, despised condition of 


Io 


It 


12 


13 


14 


15 


these pariahs of society, But possibly, changing one letter, we should read, 


And there ts none to hold them in. 
The marg. (= AV.) may be disregarded. 
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? They chase = ?mine honourY as the wind; Or 
And my welfare is passed away as a cloud. oe 
16 And now my soul is poured out ¥ * within me; 2 On ae 

Days of affliction have taken hold upon me. nobility 
17 In the night season my bones are ‘ pierced * *in me, * Heb. 
And °the Jazus that gnaw me take no rest >», Woe 
18 "By the great force of my disease is my garment dis- corroded 
figured : and drop 
: aw 
It bindeth me about as the collar of my coat °°, pape me 
19 He hath cast me into the mire, Pyiebe 
And I am become like dust and ashes. from off. 
Or, my 
Stmews 
And God’s undeserved severity still continues. eee 
’ 
20 I cry unto thee, and thou dost not answer me: by oe 
grea 
I stand up, and thou lookest at me. Force is 
21 Thou art turned to be cruel to me: oe. 
With the might of thy hand thou persecutest me. 
22 Thou liftest me up to the wind, thou causest me to ride 
upon tt ; ; 
And thou dissolvest me in the storm. eles ies 
23 For I know that thou wilt bring me to death, meeting 
And to *the house appointed for all living 44. for &¢. 


* Fither rend. is possible; but that of the text is preferable. 


¥ The marg. is preferable. The meaning is, Job’s princely dignity and 


reputation (xxix. 8-10, 21-25). 


2 Viz. in tears and lamentations. In the next word the marg. must be 
followed, the expression being an idiomatic one, by which a feeling or 
emotion is represented as, so to say, acting won the person who is sensible 
Cit mC Labs e elit eA yO it) xii. 5 NCXXXI. 2,.cxlit, 3, cxlilicas) Jer. 


viii. 18 : in all these passages ‘ within’ ought to be zon. 


2a Marg. 4 gives the correct rendering of the Heb. Comp. the note on 


xix. 26. 


bb The text (lit. my gnuawers) is preferable. The marg. (= AV.) is 
based upon the fact that nearly the same word in post-Biblical Hebrew and 


in Aramaic means a cord or thong. 


ce VY, 18 is obscure; but it seems intended to describe how Job’s gar- 


ments are thrown out of shape, as they cling closely to his emaciated form. 
In line 1 the marg. is preferable; but the expression is rather strange, and 
it is possible that we ought to read, with a slight change, Through my 
great leanness (xvi. 8) 2s my garment disfigured. 

dd The marg. is preferable. 
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L1Or; 
Howbett 
doth not 
one 
stretch 
out the 
hand in 
his fall? 
or tn his 
calamity 
therefore 
cry for 
help? 


Or 
black- 
ened, 
but not 
by the 
sun 


? Surely against a ruinous heap he will not put forth his 24 
hand; 

Though z¢ de in his destruction, ove may utter a cry 
because of these things ®¢, 


Did * not I weep for him that was in trouble? 25 
Was not my soul grieved for the needy? 
When I looked for good, then evil came ; 26 


And when I waited for light, there came darkness, 


Job's Jinal picture of his present wretchedness. 


My bowels boil 88, and rest not ; 27 
Days of affliction are come upon me. 

I go ? mourning without the sun bh; 28 
I stand up in the assembly, and cry for help. 

I am a brother to jackals, 29 
And a companion to ostriches ii, 

My skin is black, and falleth from me, 30 
And my bones are burned with heat. 

Therefore is my harp ¢urned to mourning, 31 


And my pipe into the voice of them that weep. 


** The verse is difficult, and in parts clearly corrupt. But the marg. gives 
the most probable sense (though for therefore we should read, with a slight 
change, wid he not): Job in his calamity cries to God as he does through 
the instinct of self-preservation. 

ff Two reasons why Job has a right now to complain and cry for help: 
(1) he had formerly compassion and pity himself for those in distress (v. 2 ne 
cf, xxix. 11-17); (2) his disappointment at finding all his hopes blighted 
(v. 26: cf. xxix. 18-20). 

** Fig. for the tumult of feelings working within him, 

hh The verse is difficult: but the Heb. word here rendered ‘ mourning,’ 
it should be remembered, does not denote a state of mind (‘sorrowing’ or 
‘ grieving’), but (meaning properly ¢o be dirty) has reference to the dark and 
squalid attire and appearance of a mourner (2 Sam. xix. 24; Esther iv. 1); 
cf. Ps. xxxviii. 6 in the writer’s Parallel Psalter, ed. 2 (‘go in dark attire’; 
similarly xxxy. 14, xlii. 9). Delitzsch renders, Z go darkened (in attire) 
without the sun (i.e, in a dreary and miserable, sunless condition) ; Dill- 
mann, J go darkened (in skin) without (= but not by) the sun. On-the 
whole the former rend. is perhaps preferable. 

4) The allusion is to the mournful howling of the jackal, and the melan- 
choly cry of the ostrich : cf, esp. Mic, i. 8. 
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aL: 1. 's JOB —31:5 


CHAPTER, XX XI. 


Job protests solemnly that he is conscious of no act, or 
even thought, of sin on his Dart, which could account 
Sor this strange change of fortune >, 
He had never even entertained, still less yielded to, any 
sensual desires, 
31 I made a covenant with mine eyes; 
How then should I look upon a maid? 


a’ For» what ds the portion of God from above, 1 Or, 
And the heritage of the Almighty from on high? fe ie ; 
3 Is it not calamity to the unrighteous, pare 
And disaster to the workers of iniquity ? should I 
4 Doth not he® see my ways, have of 
God... 
And number all my steps? anes 
what 


He had abstained from all dishonesty, untruthfulness, heritage 


? 
and (v. 7) covetousness. oe - ds 
5 If I have walked with vanity 4, calamity 
And my foot hath hasted to deceit ; Sve.? 
6 (Let me be weighed in an even balance, 
That God may know mine integrity ;) 
7 If my step hath turned out of the way, 
And mine heart walked after mine eyes, 
And if any spot hath cleaved to mine hands: 
8 Then let me sow, and let another eat ; 
Yea, let ?the produce of my field ® be rooted out. 7 Or, my 
offspring 
Fle had been conscious of no temptation to adultery. pie 


9 If mine heart have been enticed unto a woman, duce, 
And I have laid wait at my neighbour’s door: 


* With this chapter compare xxvii. 1-6, xxix. II-17; and contrast the 

imputations brought by Eliphaz against Job in xxii. 5-9. 
The marg. is preferable. Vv. 2-4 state, not what Job argues now, but 

the considerations which deterred him from sin in the past. 

© The pron. is emphatic. ; ; 

4 Tie. cnsincerity or falsehood,— vanity’ meaning here what is morally 
empty or unreal (so Ps. xii, 2, xxvi. 4, xli. 6). f 

© The text is preferable, 
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Then let my wife grind unto another?, 

And let others bow down upon her. 

For that were an heinous crime ; 

Yea, it were an iniquity to be punished by the judges : 
1 Heb. For it is a fire that consumeth unto ' Destruction 8, 


nt And would root out all mine increase. 
On 


eur He had always treated his dependents with 
en patience and consideration. 


If I did despise the cause of my manservant or of my 
maidservant, 

When they contended with me: 

What then shall I do when God riseth up? 

And when he visiteth, what shall I answer him? 

Did not he that made me in the womb make him? 

And did not one fashion us in the womb? 


He had never refused help to those in need or want; 


=Or, If I have withheld *the poor from ¢heir desire}, 
aught Or have caused the eyes of the widow to fail/; 
that the 

poor Or have eaten my morsel alone, 


desired And the fatherless hath not eaten thereof; 
(Nay, from my youth he grew up with me as with a father, 
And I have been her guide from my mother’s womb ;) 
If I have seen any perish for want of clothing, 
Or that the needy had no covering ; 
If his loins have not blessed me, 
And if he were not warmed with the fleece of my sheep; 


or taken advantage of the weak and unprotected. 


If I have lifted up my hand against the fatherless, 
Because I saw my help in the gate®: 


f I.e. be slave to another,—the daily grinding of corn at the handmill 
being the task of the lowest slave-girl (Exod. xi. 5: cf. Isa. xlvii. 2). 

& J.e. a fire so vehement as to burn down even to the depths of Sheol 
(xxvi. 6: cf. Deut. xxxii. 22 RVm. ; also Prov. vii. 27). 

* Either rend. is possible: that of the text is preferred generally by 
modern scholars. 

§ Viz. with looking vainly for help; see on xi. 20. 

* T.e. Because I saw that, if the case came for trial before the judges in 
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22 Then let my shoulder fall from the shoulder blade, 
. And mine arm be broken from the bone. 
23 For calamity from God! was a terror to me, © 
And by reason of his excellency™ I could do nothing. 


He had never put his trust in riches, or been drawn 
Srom God by the temptation to adore sun or moon. 


24 If I have made gold my hope, 
And have said to the fine gold, ‘ Thou art my confidence’ ; 
25 If I rejoiced because my wealth was great, 


And because mine hand had gotten much; p Rede : 
26 If I beheld ? the sun when it shined, 2 Heb. 

Or the moon walking in brightness ; my hand 
27 And my heart hath been secretly enticed, eds i 

And ?my mouth hath kissed my hand. my 


28 This also were an iniquity to be punished by the judges : mouth. , 


For I should have ‘lied to God® that is above. ee d 
Ente 
He had never rejoiced at the misfortune of an enemy, . ae 
never been inhospitable, never hypocritical. Hone 
29 If I rejoiced at the destruction of him that hated me, Oh that 
Or lifted up myself when evil found him ; er Bee 
30 (Yea, I suffered not my * mouth to sin flesh | 
By asking his life with a curse ;) we can- 
31 If the men of my tent said not, yeti . 
‘° Who can find one that hath not been satisfied with his ¢ Beko 
flesh °?’ the way. 
32 The stranger did not lodge in the street ; 4 pe nF 
But I opened my doors to ° the traveller ; Pipes 
33 If “like AdamP I covered my transgressions, of men 


the ‘ gate’ (see on v. 4), my position and influence would secure a verdict in 
my favour. : 

* Ie, the retribution which such conduct would bring upon me. 

™ Rather /oftcness (as displayed viz. in judgement). Cf. xiii. 11. 

Viz. by practising idolatry in secret, while ostensibly a worshipper of 
God. The marg. (nearly = AV.) may be disregarded. 

° I.e, Where can we find any one who has not experienced his hospi- 
tality? The marg. (= AV.) may be disregarded. 

P Either rend. is possible; but the marg, is preferred by most modern 
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By hiding mine iniquity in my bosom; 

Because I feared the great multitude, 

And the contempt of families terrified me 4, 

So that I kept silence, and went not out of the door— 


Could any one allege that Job had been guilty of such 
sins, he would boldly and fearlessly bring the indtct- 
ment before his Judge. 


Oh that I had one to hear me! 
* Heb. (Lo, here is my ‘signature, let the Almighty answer me ;) 


ged And that J had the *indictment which mine adversary 


book © hath written ! 
Surely I would carry it upon my shoulder; 
I would bind it unto me as a crown *. 
I would declare unto him the number of my steps ; 


’ Or, As a prince would I °go near unto him. 
bresent 
tt to him Of his large estates (cf.i. 3) none had ever been 


acquired by him unjustly™, 


If my land cry out against me, 
And the furrows thereof weep together ¥ ; 


scholars. There is no obvious reason for a reference to Adam; and Adam 
did not, as in the case here put by Job, conceal his transgression from men, 
but from God. 

4 T.e, he had never done anything of which he was ashamed, or which 
would not bear publicity. ‘Families’ means the leading clans, whether in 
Job’s own tribe or in neighbouring tribes. 

* Job speaks, as he has done often elsewhere, in legal phraseology. 
Here, he says, is my solemn signature to these protestations of innocence ; 
let the Almighty refute them, and ‘answer me,’ if He can! 

* Or, scro/l, The same word is used of a legal document in Jer. xxxii. 
10, II, 12, &c. (RV. deed). 

* Ie. I would triumph in the possession of it (because viz. it would con- 
tain nothing to incriminate me); I would also (wv. 37) declare to my Judge 
every action of my life, and present (marg.) the indictment fearlessly before 
Him. 

“ Vo. 38-40 seem where they stand to be out of place: it has been 
plausibly suggested that they stood originally after v.12. Most of the 
paragraphs in this chapter begin with Jf; so that a scribe might easily have 
omitted one accidentally, and afterwards, discovering his mistake, have 
added it at the end of the chapter. 

Y On account viz. of the wrong done to those from whom it had been 
unjustly seized (cf. xxiv. 2; 1 Kings xxi; Isa. v. 8; Mie. ii. 2). 
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39 If I have eaten the ! fruits thereof without money, 1 Heb. 
Or have caused the owners thereof to lose their life: strength, 
40 Let *thistles * grow instead of wheat, 2 Or, 
And * cockle* instead of barley. ers 
The words of Job are ended. noisome 
weeds 


CHAPTERS XXXII-XXXVII. 
The speeches of Elihu. 


The speeches of Elihu, there can be no reasonable doubt, are 
not part of the original poem of Job: they are the addition of 
a writer who desired to develop certain considerations which 
did not seem to him to have been sufficiently emphasized by 
the three friends. Elihu is represented as a young man, with 
considerable self-consciousness about him (See) xxxil. 14=22, 
xxxill. 33; and especially xxxvi. 3, 4, where he claims to be 
‘one perfect in knowledge’), who had been listening to the de- 
bate, and, when the others had finished, had felt constrained to 
come forward and state his views. What he says falls into 
five parts: the first (ch. xxxii) is introductory ; in the second, 
third, and fourth (chs. xxxiii-xxxv) he criticizes Job’s positions ; 
the fifth (chs. xxxvi-xxxyii) contains Elihu’s positive contribution 
to the solution of the problem. The two main principles to 
which he appeals are (1) the disciplinary value of suffering (cf. in 
Eliphaz’s first speech, v. 17-27); and (2) the greatness of God, 
which renders Him incapable of all pettiness and injustice. In 
style these speeches differ perceptibly from other parts of the 
poem: they are often prolix and laboured: they also contain 
several passages the meaning of which is obscure or uncertain, 
partly, it seems, through an inherent indistinctness of expression 
peculiar to the writer, and partly through textual corruption. 


32 So these three men ceased to answer Job, because he 
2 was righteous in his own eyes. Then was kindled the 
wrath of Elihu the son of Barachel the Buzite 4, of the 
family of Ram: against Job was his wrath kindled, 

3 because he justified himself rather than God. Also 
against his three friends was his wrath kindled, because 
they had found no answer, and yet had condemned Job». 


* Cf. for the expression Gen. iv. 12. 

* The margins are preferable. 

* A member of the tribe of Buz (Gen. xxii. 21), a brother-tribe to that of 
Uz (iid.), to which Job belonged (Job i. 1, where see the note). : 

» Rather (Davidson), had not found an answer, and condemned Sob. 
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1 Heb. 
waited 
for Job 
with 

words, 


anor: 
say 

se Ore 
Lest ye 
should 
say, ‘We 
have 
Sound 
out 
wisdom’ ; 
God 
thrust- 
eth him 
down, 
not 
man: 
now he 
Cras 


Now Elihu had ! waited to speak unto Job, because they 4 
were elder than he. And when Elihu saw that there was 5 
no answer in the mouth of these three men, his wrath 
was kindled. 

And Elihu the son of Barachel the Buzite answered and 6 
said, 


The reasons which constrained Elihu to join at last 
in the debate. 


1. Wisdom ts the gift not of mere years, but of the Divine 
spirit common to all men, which accordingly, he felt, 
entitled him also to speak. 


I am young, and ye are very old; 
Wherefore I held back, and durst not shew you mine 


opinion. 
I said, ‘ Days should speak, 7 
‘And multitude of years should teach wisdom.’ 
But there is a spirit ° in man, 8 


And the breath® of the Almighty giveth them under- 
standing. 


It is not the great that are wise, 9 
Nor the aged that understand judgement. 
Therefore I * said 4, ‘ Hearken to me; 10 


‘I also will shew mine opinion.’ 


2. He has been dissatisfied with the arguments 
employed by Job’s three friends. 


Behold, I waited for your words, II 
I listened for your reasons, 

Whilst ye searched out what to say. 

Yea, I attended unto you, 12 
And, behold, there was none that convinced @ Job, 

Or that answered his words, among you. 

5 Beware lest ye say, ‘ We-have found wisdom ; 13 


© The Divine spirit, or breath, which gives all men life and intelligence 
(xxvii. 3, xxxili. 4; Isa. xlii. 5). 
The margin is preferable. 
€ An archaism for comvicted. Cf. John xvi. 8 RV. 
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‘God may vanquish him, not manf?: 
14 For he hath not directed his words against me; 
Neither will I answer him with your speeches. 


3. The discomfiture of Job's Sriends will not silence him: 
he ts conscious of thoughts and emotions stirring 
within him, which will not be repressed, 


15 They are amazed, they answer no more: 
They have not a word to say. 

16 And shall I wait, because they speak not, 
Because they stand still, and answer no more? 

17 I also will answer my part, 
I also will shew mine opinion. 

18 For I am full of words; 


The spirit } within me constraineth me. 1 Heb. of 
19 Behold, my belly is as wine which hath no vent ; my belly. 
Like new * bottles & it is ready ® to burst. 2 Or, 

20 I will speak, that I may ‘ be refreshed; wine- 
I will open my lips and answer. ee 
21 Let me not, I pray you, respect any man’s person; when 
Neither will I give flattering titles unto any man. are 
i ; : ready 
22 For I know not to give flattering titles ; * Or, find 
£ilse would my Maker soon take me away. relief 


Llihu craves Jol’s attention: he Speaks sincerely; and 
he will address him as a fellow man, not as a God 
who would overwhelm him with His might, 


33 Howbeit, Job, I pray thee, hear my speech 
And hearken to all my words. 
2 Behold now, I have opened my mouth, 5 Heb, 
My tongue hath spoken in my ° mouth, palate, 


 T.e. do not think that you have found in Job a wisdom which only 
God -can overcome: Job has not yet be 14") tried conclusions with me, 
The marg. (= AV.)"may be disregarded. : 

g ee Res oe correct rendering. Cf, Josh. ix. 4, 13 (RV.); 
Matt. ix. 17 (RV.). ’ ; 

4 The text is preferable. 

J The marg. is preferable, 
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My words sha// utter the uprightness of my heart: 
And that which my lips know they shall speak sincerely. 
The spirit of God hath made me, 
And the breath of the Almighty giveth me life. 
10Qr,7  Ifthou canst, answer thot me ; 
amac- Set thy words in order before me, stand forth. 
ie. Behold, 1I am toward God even as thou art ®: 
wishin J also am formed out of the clay. 
God's Behold, my terror shall not make thee afraid, 
aE Neither shall my pressure be heavy upon thee ». 


causes 


of alien- Job is wrong in insisting that God is his enemy, 
eee and does not answer his complaints. 
? 


Behold, Surely thou hast spoken in mine hearing, 


of And I have heard the voice of thy words, saying, 


not just; ‘1 am clean, without transgression ; 

Iwill ©] am innocent, neither is there iniquity in me°: 
Wee ‘Behold, he findeth * occasions ¢ against me, 

&e. ‘He counteth me for his enemy ° ; 


nee ae ‘He putteth my feet in the stocks, 
Med 9? «He marketh all my paths £’ 


strive ‘3 Behold,’ I will answer thee, ‘in this thou art not just &;’ 


rons For God is greater than man *. 
tm, fo ; : : 
ie ae *Why dost thou strive against him? 


matters? For he giveth not account of any of his matters J. 


® T,e. I am in the same relation to God that thon art, a man like thyself. 
The marg. (= AV.) may be disregarded. 

> As Job had complained that God had done (see ix. 34, xiii. 21). 

© See ix. 21, x. 7, xvi. 17, xxiii. IO-12, xxvii. 5, 6, xxxi. 

4 The Heb. word means frustrations (it is paraphrased by alienation in 
Num. xiv. 34). But perhaps, with a slight change, we should read the 
word found in Judges xiv. 4, which does mean ‘ occasions’ (i.e. pretexts 
for hostility ; cf. x. 13-17). ¢ 

® See xiii, 24> (where ‘ hold’ represents the same Heb. as ‘ count” here). 

f See xiii. 27%. 

8 Hither rend. is possible, but that of the text (= My answer is, ‘In this 
thou art not just’) is probably to be preferred. 

h And consequently above all arbitrary, unreasoning hostility. 

J The marg. is preferable. Elihu asks, Why does Job complain against 
God that He refuses to give any account of His apparently arbitrary deal- 
ings with man? But the Heb, word in line 2 nowhere else means ‘ give 
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On the contrary, God speaks to man in many ways: by ; 
awe : ‘ r 
wistons of the night He withdraws him GrONOHES st one 


sinful purpose ; way, yea, 
14 For God speaketh ! once, 2 Heb, 
Yea twice, though man regardeth it not. uncover- 
15 In a dream, in a vision of the night, Lies 
When deep sleep falleth upon men, That 
In slumberings upon the bed ; man 
16 Then he ? openeth the ears of men, way pur 
ae = away 
And sealeth their instruction i his pur- 
17 ° That he may withdraw man Jrom his purpose ®, pose, and 
And hide pride from man; heat ye 1 
18 * He keepeth back° his soul from the pit, : Or, es 
And his life from perishing by the °sword?. That he 
may 
or fe sends upon him the discipline of sickness ; and, Peep 
tf he accepts this, restores him to health and favour. Pg 
19 He is chastened also with pain upon his bed, ~ Bice 
* And with continual strife in his bones 4: d sie 
20 So that his life abhorreth bread, . reading 
And his soul dainty meat. is, While 
a1 His flesh is consumed away, that it cannot be seen ; ae 
And his bones that were not seen stick out. are firm. 


account of’; and probably the second part of the marg. should be rendered, 
Jor that he answereth not any of his (man’s, v. 12) words (appeals) ?—as 
Job had often complained (xix. 7; xxx. 20: ef. xiii. 24; xxiii. 3). 

© The marg. is preferable. 

! For the expression, cf. 1 Sam. ix. 15 (RVm.); xx. 2 (RVm.), 

™ TI.e. puts the seal to, or confirms, their moral education (viz. by dreams, 
diverting a man from his evil purpose, and warning him of the consequences 
of persisting in sin). 

» The rend. of the text is preferable. (The Heb. is here defective: two 
letters must be supplied to obtain the rend. of the text (= AV.), and one to 
obtain that of the marg. ‘Purpose’ (lit. wor#) means here evz/ purpose. 
The Sept., however, for ‘from his purpose’ has ‘from unrighteousness,’ 
which may be right.) , 

° The marg. expresses more distinctly the object with which (v. 16) God 
warns the sinner by dreams, 

P The marg. is preferable. The Heb. word means m7ssd/es (see Joel ii, 8 
RVm.), fig. here for Divine judgements, 

1 The reading of the text is preferable. ‘Strife’ is a figure for the pains 
and restlessness of sickness, : 
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Yea, his soul draweth near unto the pit, 
a7Or, And his life to the destroyers*. 
a@més- —_ Tf there be with him ® 1an angel *, 
2 Or, of An interpreter, one ?among a thousand 4, 
the thou- To shew unto man ® what is right for him’; 
ra 4 Then Y he is gracious unto him, and saith, 
his up- ‘Deliver him from going down to the pit, 
rightness ‘1 have found a ransom ®.’ 
Ou His flesh shall be fresher than a child’s; 
And F 
he be He returneth to the days of his youth: 
gracious He prayeth unto God, and he is favourable unto him; 
ah es So that he seeth his face¥ with joy: 
ranson: And he restoreth unto man his righteousness. 
his flesh ° He singeth before men, and saith #, 


re: ‘T have sinned, and perverted that which was right, 


Or, Ae : 
one i ‘And ‘it profited me not »»; 
upon ‘He hath redeemed my soul from going into the pit, 
. O,, ¢¢ ‘And my life shall behold the light.’ 
’ 


was not requited unto me Or, it was not meet for me 


* Lit. the slayers,—i.e., probably, angels, poetically regarded as bringing 
death (cf. Exod. xii. 23; 1 Cor. x. 10). 

* Rather, for him. Vv. 23-25 probably mean: If there is an angel 
to interpret to the afflicted sinner the providential meaning of his sickness, 
and to lead him into the right way, and if God consequently has mercy 
upon him, and grants him a reprieve, then his health is restored. Others 
think that ‘he’ (v. 24) is the angel, who intercedes for the sick man. 

* The marg. (= AV.) may be disregarded. 

" I.e, one pre-eminent among a large number (cf. Eccles. vii. 28; Song 
of Songs v. 10). The marg, means, one of the many at God’s disposal, or of 
the many deputed for this special service. 

Y The marg. gives the lit. meaning of the Heb. 

“ Either rend. is possible; but the marg. is on the whole preferable. 

* I.e., probably, the sinner’s penitence, brought about by his sickness. 

Y I.e. is admitted (in a spiritual sense) to His presence,—a privilege of 
the righteous (Ps. xi. 7). The expression is a fig. application of the same 
phrase, as used of the admission of a courtier or other favoured person to 
the presence of a monarch: cf, Gen. xliii. 3; 2 Sam. xiy. 24,28; 2 Kings 
xxv. 19; also Gen, xxxiii. Io. 

* The marg. (= AV.) may be disregarded. 

“* The restored sinner is here represented as giving public expression to 
his gratitude in a short psalm of confession and thanksgiving. 

»» The first marg. is the most probable rendering of the Heb. 
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33: 29— JOB —84 : 6 


Such are the ways in which God speaks to man: if 
Job can say nothing in reply, let him listen, and 
learn further wisdom from Elihu. 


29 Lo, all these things doth God work, 
Twice, yea thrice, with a man, 
30 To bring back his soul from the pit, 
That he may be enlightened with the light of ? the living °¢, 1 Or, 
31 Mark well, O Job, hearken unto me: life 
Hold thy peace, and I 44 will speak, 
32 If thou hast ©* any thing to Say, answer me: 
Speak, for I desire to justify thee. 
33 If not, hearken thou 44 unto me: 
Hold thy peace, and I will teach thee wisdom. 


384 Moreover Elihu answered and said, 


Elihu protests against Job's complaint that God has 
dealt with him unjustly. 


2 Hear my words, ye wise men®?; 

And give ear unto me, ye that have knowledge. 
3 For the ear trieth words, 

As the palate tasteth meat. 


4 Let us choose for us that which is right: 2 Or, 
Let us know among ourselves what is good. ee 
5 For Job hath said, ‘I am righteous, BAS toh 
. } 
‘And God hath taken away my right >: my 
6 ‘? Notwithstanding my right I am accounted a liar¢; raght P 
3 d is incurable, ‘hough I am without ae 
My wound is incurable, ugh without trans- 47, 
gression.’ arrow ", 


ce Cr. Ps. Ivi. 13; cxvi. 9 

dd The pronoun (in each case) is emphatic. 

ee The word hast is emphatic. 

* Ie. not Job’s three friends, but impartial bystanders, whom Elihu 
pictures as being present (cf. vv. 10, 34), and whom he supposes (Vv. 3,— 
repeated, with trifling differences, from xii. 11) to be naturally able to 
recognize what is sound and right, 

b See ix. 21; xxvii. 2. 

° Viz. when I maintain my innocence. The marg. (= AV.),—in which 
‘lie ’ will have the meaning of falsely admit my guilt,—though possible, is 
less probable. 

4 Comp., for the figure, vi. 4. 
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What man is like Job, 
Who drinketh up scorning like water ®? 
Which goeth in company with the workers of iniquity, 
And walketh with wicked men. 
- For he hath said, ‘It profiteth a man nothing 
Or ‘That he should ! delight himself? with God 8.’ 


consent 

with : , ; . : 

See Ps, 1. Injustice ts inconsistent with the very idea of 
18, God (cf. viii. 3); 


Therefore hearken unto me, ye men of understanding: 
Coa Far be it from God, that he should do wickedness ; 
up onhim “2d from the Almighty, that he should commit iniquity. 
8 Accord- For the work of a man shall® he render unto him, 
ingto And cause» every man to find according to his ways. 
a Yea, of a surety, God will not do wickedly, 
Lf he Neither will the Almighty pervert judgement. 
cause his 


heart to 

return who ts the supreme Governor of the world, and of 

vee if Fits own free will sustains life upon iti, 
wisely, 

Ox, Who gave him a charge over the earth? 


past yp OF who hath ® disposed * the whole world? 
rae 8 If! he set his heart ‘upon ® man, 


him. /f he gather unto himself his spirit and his breath; 


® Fig. for, delights in such mocking blasphemy (z. 5»). Cf. xv. 16°. 

‘ The Heb. word means ¢o Je pleased: it thus expresses rather less than 
‘delight himself” and rather more than ‘consent.’ (Ps. 1. 18 is cited, 
because the construction in the Heb. is the same there as here.) 

® Job has never expressed this doctrine in so many words: but it would 
be a natural inference from such passages as ix. 22, 31 f.; x. 3; xxi. 7 ff. 

n Rather, doth..., And he causeth: cf. on xviii. 5. 

J So that, it is implied, he could haye no motive for injustice. 

« The marg. may be disregarded. The implied answer to the question 
is, of course, No one but Himself: He is the Supreme Ruler of the world. 

' Render: Zf he were to set his heart (i.e. his mind or attention) upon 
himself (marg. 4); and then, were to gather, would perish, would turn. If 
God were to confine His regard to Himself, and withdraw His vivifying 
spirit (Isa. xlii. 5) from the world, all flesh would at once perish. The 
verses are intended to shew that God is the sole sustainer of life upon the 
earth. The meaning with the reading noted on the first marg. is not sub- 
stantially different (‘ heart,’ as before, = attention). 
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34 : 15— JOB —384 : 23 


15 All flesh shall perish together, 
And man shall turn again unto dust. 


Justice ts involved in the very idea of a sovereign 
Ruler of the world. 


16 1 If now thou hast understanding ™, hear this: 1 Or, 
Hearken to the voice of my words. Only 
17 Shall even one that hateth right govern? wait 
And wilt thou condemn him that is just and mighty ? 2 Or, as 
18 7 Is it fit to say to a king, ‘ Thou art vile?’ read by 
Or to nobles, ‘ Ye are wicked?? ee 
19 How much less to him that respecteth not the persons of versiors, 
princes, Who 
Nor regardeth the rich more than the poor? ees 
For they all are the work of his hands. and fo... 
20 In a moment they die, *even at midnight °; wicked ; 
that re- 
The people P are shaken and pass away, specteth 
And the mighty are taken away without hand 4. oe. 
3 Or, and 
And it is secured by Goa’s omniscience (cf. xi. 10 f.), 24 mad- 
night the 
21 For his eyes are upon the ways of a man, People 


And he seeth all his goings. 2 


22 There is no darkness, nor shadow of death, 
Where the workers of iniquity may hide themselves, 
23 For he needeth not further to consider a man", 


™ The Heb., as pointed, is peculiar; but, if correct, it must be rendered 
asin the marg. It is, however, better to accent a word differently, and to 
render as in the text. 
” The marg. (implying only a change in the vowel-points of one word) 
must be followed :— ; 
1° Who saith to a king, * Thou art vile,’ 
And 40 nobles, ‘ Ye are wicked’ ; 
19 That respecteth not, &c. 
I.e. who rebukes the mightiest of the earth without fear. 
° The text adheres to the Massoretic interpunction, the margin (substan- 
tially = AV.) disregards it. Symmetry commends the former. 
P l.e. the people of these potentates: they and their rulers (line 3) alike 
find themselves, when it seems good to Him, suddenly overthrown. 
1 T.e. through no human agency, by the unseen power of God: cf, Dan. 
li. 34; Vili. 25; Lam. iv. 6. 
* Ie. no prolonged inquiry is needed by Him (the word ‘man’ is 
Z IOI 


34 : 23— * JOB —34 : 31 
That he should go before God in judgement. 


1 Or, He breaketh in pieces mighty men 12” ways past finding 24 
without out §, 
mgisi- And setteth others in their stead. 


tion 
Thus His judgement overtakes without fail the 
powerful oppressor. 


Therefore he taketh knowledge of their works ; 25 


And he overturneth them in the night, so that they are 
autleb: ? destroyed. 


crushed. Ve striketh them as wicked men 26 
3 Heb. °In the open sight of others ; 

inthe Because they turned aside from following him, 27 
fon And would not have regard to any of his ways: 
holders. *So that they caused the cry of the poor to come unto 28 
* Or, him, 

ned And he heard the cry of the afflicted *. 

might When he" giveth quietness, who then can condemn? 29 
cause... And when he hideth his face, who then can behold him? 
pitas Whether z¢ de done unto a nation, or unto a man, alike: 

hear That the godless man reign not, 30 


That there be none to ensnare Y the people. 


All reasonable nen will condemn Job for complaining 
of God's rule of the world. 


For hath any said unto God, 31 


emphatic). But the Heb. is strange; and the line is much improved by 
the addition of a letter: For he appointeth no set time for a man, i.e. no 
fixed time for investigation, as a human judge would do. 

* The marg. must be followed. God’s omniscience enables Him to act 
without any special investigation. 

* Le. such oppressors bring upon themselves their own destruction, by 
so maltreating the poor as to cause their cry to mount up to Yahweh, and 
compel Him to interpose and strike them down. 

"The pron. is emphatic. The verse is difficult ; but the most probable 
meaning is: When God giveth rest (from tyrannical rule), who can con- 
demn Him (for indifference or injustice) ? and when He hideth His face 
(viz. from the deposed tyrant, in displeasure), who can behold Him (i.e. 
recover His favour)? V. 30 then states the object for which God interferes 
in such ways. 

Y Fig. for, allure to rnin. See 1 Sam. xviii. 21. 

¥ The word ‘ God’ is shewn by its position to be emphatic. The verse 
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“I have borne chastisement, 11 will not offend any more®: + Or, 


32 ‘ That which I see not teach thou me/: es =| 
ss : ° . oye 
“If I have done iniquity, I will do it no more#?’ pie 


33 Shall his recompence be as thou wilt, that thou refusest it ? 
For thou must choose, and not I 23; 
Therefore speak what thou knowest. 

34 Men of understanding will say unto me, 
Yea, every wise man that heareth me: 

35 ‘Job speaketh without knowledge, 

‘And his words are without wisdom.’ 

36 Would that Job were tried unto the end, 
Because of his answering like wicked men >», 

37 For he addeth rebellion unto his sin °°, 

. He clappeth his hands among us 44, 

And multiplieth his words against God. 


35 Moreover Elihu answered and said, 


Elihu prepares to answer Job's contention that righteous- 
ness ts of no profit to a man. 


‘2 Thinkest thou this ® to be Z/y right, 
Or sayest thou, ‘ My righteousness is more than God’s »,’ 
3 That thou sayest, What advantage will it be unto thee? 


means: Has any one ever complained to God, as Job has done, of being 
treated unjustly, and punished for offences of which he has no knowledge? 

* The marg. is preferable. 

¥ Te. tell me the sins that I know not of (cf. xiii. 23). The pron. ¢hou 
is emphatic. 

2 The stress lies on the word ‘If’: zf Job has done iniquity, he will do 
it no more; but he does not admit that he has done it. . 

*4 T.e., Is God to recompense thee, as thou deemest right, that thou art 
dissatisfied with what He does do? I say this, for tow must choose,—i.e. 
propose a better system of recompense,—not I (who am satisfied with 
things as they are). 

bb T.e, would that Job’s trials (vii. 18) might continue, till he gives up 
answering in this fashion. 

ee Job’s ‘sin’ is that of his former life (which, like Eliphaz in ch. xxii, 
Elihu assumes) ; his ‘rebellion’ is his present defiant attitude towards God. 

44 In open mockery (xxvii. 23) of God. 

2 The word ‘ this’ points forwards to ‘ That thou sayest,’ &c. in v. 3 

> Or (Davidson), And callest thou it, ‘My just cause before God’; cf. 
iv. 17 RVm. 
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And, ‘What profit shall I have, more than if I had 
sinned ©?’ 

14 will answer thee, 4 

And thy companions with thee. 


God ts too lofty to be affected by human conduct: it ts 
consequently only men themselves who are either 
benefited by their righteousness, or injured by their 


Saabs 
Look unto the heavens, and see; 5 
And behold the skies, which are higher than thou f, 
If thou hast sinned, what doest thou against him? 6 


And if thy transgressions be multiplied, what doest thou i 
unto him? 


If thou be righteous, what givest thou him? 7 
Or what receiveth he of thine hand 8? 
Thy wickedness may hurt a man as thou art; 8 


And thy righteousness may profit a son of man, 


The reason why the tnnocent often cry tn vain for redress, 
and so fare no better than the wicked, ts that they 
cry amiss; they do not really seek their help from 
God. 


By reason of the multitude of oppressions they cry out; 4g 
They cry for help by reason of the arm of the mighty. 


But none saith, ‘Where is God my Maker, Io 
‘Who giveth songs in the night); f 
‘Who teacheth us more than the beasts of the earth, Il 


‘And maketh us wiser than the fowls of heavenj?’ 


© See the passages cited on xxxiv. 9 (where Elihu attributes the same 
ar pument to Job). 
The pron. is emphatic. 


Cette 


ssumed in the argument that some one must be both benefited by 


righteousness and injured by sin. 

f Cf. xxii. 12 in the third speech of Eliphaz. 

& With vz. 6, 7, comp. the similar argument of Eliphaz, xxii. 2, 3. 

» T.e. who enables those whom He has delivered to utter songs of 
thanksgiving in the night ; cf. Ps. xlii. 8, 

* I.e, who gives to man a higher wisdom than to the beasts, enabling 
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12 There they cry, ‘but none giveth answer, 


Because of the pride of evil men. * Or, but 
13 Surely God will not hear vanity }, he ae 
Neither will the Almighty regard it. nor ‘“ 
14 How much less when thou sayest ?thou beholdest him ? Or, 
not™ thou be- 
el ; : Q holdest 
The cause is before him, and thou waitest for him™! him not! 
15 But now, because he hath not visited in his anger, The _ 
* Neither ° doth he greatly regard arrogance; - fehhe 
16 Therefore doth Job open his mouth in vanity? ; him ; 
He multiplieth words without knowledge. therefore 
watt thou 
: ; or him. 
386 = Elihu also proceeded, and said, A One 
Thou 
Elihu commends what he still has to say to Job’s sayest, 
attention. ‘ He doth 
not 
2 ‘Suffer me a little, and I will shew thee; greatly 
For °I have yet somewhat to say on God’s behalf. ee 
3 I will fetch my knowledge from afar, gance. 
And will ascribe righteousness to my Maker. Thus 
doth &ec. 


* Heb. Watt for. ° Heb. there are yet words for God. 


them not merely, like animals, to cry instinctively for help, but to cry to 
God as their helper. 

* The marg. is preferable. The clause is parenthetical; ‘they cry’ being 
continued by ‘ Because of the pride of evil men’ (z. 9). 

1 Lit. unreality, i.e. mere empty complaining (v. 9), not the voice of 
true religious trust (vv. 10,11). 

™ T.e. when thou complainest that thou canst not’ find Him (xiii. 24; 
xxiii. 8 f.5 xxx. 20), 

= The text means (continuing the citation of Job’s words on line 1), The 
cause (thou sayest) is before Him, but thou waitest in vain for Him to give 
judgement upon it (cf. xiii. 18-24; xxiii, 3-9; xxxi. 35-37): the marg. 
means (making the words Elihu’s reply), The cause is before Him, and thou 
hast but to wait till He appears to give judgement upon it, It is difficult 
to say which interpretation is correct. 

° The marg. is preferable. The line states the conclusion which Job 
draws from the slowness with which God punishes evil, viz. that He is 
indifferent to it, so that righteousness profits a man no more than sin 
(wv. 2, 3). But the word rendered ‘ arrogance’ occurs nowhere else ; and 
the rendering (derived from the Arabic) is very questionable. We should 
probably, adding a letter, read (with Sept., Vulg.) ¢ransgression. 

P Petter, wth emptiness, i.e. empty, groundless allegations against God. 

4 J. e, I will deal with the subject comprehensively, 
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For truly my words are not false : 4 
One that is perfect in knowledge » is with thee. 


God rules all justly: if He sends affliction upon men, 
it ts as a warning, to rouse them to a sense of thetr 


Sin, 
Behold, God is mighty, and¢ despiseth not any: 5 
* Heb. He is mighty in strength of 1 understanding. 
heart. —_¥e preserveth not the life of the wicked @: 6 
But giveth to the afflicted ¢hezr right. 
He withdraweth not his eyes from the righteous: fe. 


But with kings upon the throne 
He setteth them for ever, and they are exalted. 


And if they be bound in fetters, 8 
And be taken in the cords of affliction ; 
Then he sheweth them their work ®, 9 


And their transgressions, that they have behaved them- 
selves proudly. 

He openeth also their ear to instruction, 10 

And commandeth that they return from iniquity. 


and their prosperity depends upon their listening 
to the warning. 


If they hearken and serve hzm, II 
2 Ore They shall spend f their days in prosperity, 


oy And their years in ? pleasures &. 
2 Or, ‘But if they hearken not, they shall perish» by *the 12 


weapons sword J, 


> Elihu means himself. 

° Rather, dwt. The verse means: God’s might does not interfere with 
His justice: He treats none as below His notice; and He has the ‘ under- 
standing’ to discriminate between the righteous and the wicked (which Job 
had denied that God did, ix, 22-24), 

4 As Job had maintained (xii. 6; xxi. 7 ff.; xxiv. 1 ff, 22 RVm.). 

® T.e. their evil work, their misdoings. ‘Sheweth’ is am archaism for 
declareth to, as xxxii.. 6, 10, 17; ef. Isa. lviii. 1 (the same Heb.). 

" Better, Zhey spend (see on xviii. 5). 

® The marg. is preferable (the Heb, is the same as in Ps. xvi. 6). 

Better, they perish ... they die. 

) The marg. is preferable. See on xxxiii, 18, 
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And they shall die® without knowledge. 


13 But they that are godless in heart lay up anger: sae 
They cry not! for help when he bindeth them. soul 
14! They die in youth, dieth™. 
And their life perisheth ?among®™ the ° unclean. 3 ae Lg 
15 He delivereth the afflicted * by ° his affliction, sodomites 
And openeth their ear °in oppression P. See Deut. 
Xxill. 17. 
* Or, 
Let Job, then, accept his sufferings as a discipline Or, by 
to wean him from sin; aed 
16 Yea4, he would have ® led thee away? 7 out of distress ee 
Into a broad place *, where there is no straitness ; thee 
And that which is set on thy table should be full of eae he 
fatness. mouth of. 
17 But thou ®art full of the judgement of the wickedt: * Or, 
Judgement and justice take hold on thee. oe up 
18 ° Because there is wrath, beware lest thou be "led away *® Or, Hor 
by zhy sufficiency "; eee e 


wrath lead thee away into mockery 1 Or, allured 


 T.e. cherish resentment at God’s dealings with them. 

1 Viz. to God. 

™ Comp. Num, xxiii. 10 (RVm.); Judges xvi. 30 (where ‘me’ is pro- 
perly zy soul). 

» Either rend. is possible; but that of the marg. is preferable, The 
meaning is, They die an early and shameful death. 

° The text is preferable. 

P The marg. is preferable. 

1 The Heb. text in parts of vv. 16-19 is very suspicious, and the meaning 
uncertain. As rendered in RV., v. 16 means: Job’s trials, if he will but 
take to heart the lesson that they bring, are intended to conduce to his 
ultimate happiness. 

t The marg. is correct. 

* Fig. for prosperity : cf. Ps. xviii. 19 ; xxxi. 8 (where ‘a large place’ is 
properly @ broad place, as here). 

* Le. (Delitzsch, Davidson) the judgement passed by the wicked upon 
God’s dealings with them : Job has appropriated this, and therefore (line 2) 
Divine judgement is overtaking him. But perhaps it is better to under- 
stand ‘ judgement’ in the same sense in both lines, and to render (Dillmann), 
‘Thou art full of the judgement oz the wicked,’—through thy refusal to 
‘take thy sufferings as a warning (wv. 11), they are become to thee a judge- 
ment upon thy wickedness (v. 12). 

" The marg. is preferable, For beware lest wrath (i.e. resentment. at 
God’s dealings with thee) al/wre thee (cf. marg. 6) tuto mockery. 
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Neither let the greatness of the ransom Y turn thee aside. 
Or, 1 Will thy riches suffice, ? ¢ha¢ thou be not in distress ¥, 


Will ue Or all the forces of ¢Ay strength? 
2 Or, %4"" Desire not the night £, 


that are When peoples * are cut off in their place. 


ong Take heed, regard not iniquity 2 : 
3 Tieb. For this hast thou chosen rather than affliction. 
go up’, 
And, instead of murmuring, magnify God's adorable 


providence. 


Behold, God doeth loftily in his power : 

Who is a teacher 2? like unto him? 

Who hath enjoined him his way ? 

Or who can say, ‘ Thou hast wrought unrighteousness’? 
Remember that thou magnify his work, 

Whereof men have sung. 

All men have looked thereon ; 

Man beholdeth it afar off >», 


The greatness of God;—as shewn in the formation 
of rain, ° 
* Heb. E ‘ s 
belong- Behold, God is great, and we know him not ; 


zmgto. The number of his years is unsearchable. 


5 
Sie For he draweth up the drops of water, 


thereof Which distil in rain * from > his vapour °¢: 


Y Te. thy sufferings, regarded as the price at which God will spare thy 
life (cf. xxxiii. 24): let not their severity tempt thee to rebel at God’s 
treatment of thee. 

” Throughout this line RV. and RVm. are both extremely questionable. 
The Heb. text must be corrupt ; but no convincing emendation has hitherto 
been proposed. 

* Ive. challenge not the Divine judgement (‘night’ being named as 
a time of disaster, xxxiv. 20, 25), which may prove to be of a kind in which 
whole peoples perish. Job had often desired to meet God in judgement 
(e. g. xiii. 22, xxiii. 3-7). 

Y J. e. vanish away, disappear (cf. Isa. v. 24). 

* Better, turn not to iniguity,—the iniquity, viz. of rebelling against God’s 
chastening hand (cf. xxxiv. 37). 

** Viz, through the operations of His providence. 

bb And can never, therefore, realize it in its entirety (cf. xxvi. 14). 

°° Render rather, at che time of his mist (Gen. ii. 6). 
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28 Which the skies pour down 


And drop upon man abundantly. 


tn the thunderstorm; 


29 Yea, can any understand the spreadings of the clouds, 


The thunderings of his pavilion 44? * Or, 

30 Behold, he spreadeth his light ? around him eee tae 
And he *covereth the bottom of the sea ff, covereth 

31 For by these 8 he judgeth the peoples; ee bs 
He giveth meat in abundance 4h, of the sea 

32 He covereth his hands with the ® lightning jij; * Heb. 
And giveth it a charge ‘that it strike the mark. ae 

33 The noise thereof telleth concerning ®him kk, against 
The cattle also concerning ° ¢he storm kk that cometh up. “Ae as- 

87 At this also my heart trembleth, Pais 

And is moved ® out of its place. 5 Or him 


ad T.e, the thunder-cloud, within which the Hebrews supposed Jehovah 
to be borne along. See the same word (lit. booth) used similarly in Ps, 
xviii. II. 

°° Alluding (if the text is correct) to the blaze of light which was sup- 
posed to surround Jehovah within the thunder-cloud; cf. Ps. xviii. 12. 
The marg. may be disregarded. 

If the text is sound, the marg. must be followed, the idea being that, 
in a great storm, the black, heavily-laden clouds are replenished with water 
drawn up from the sea. But ‘ depths’ is lit. roots; and ‘roots of the sea,” 
in the present context, is such a strange expression, that it is hardly 
possible to regard the text as correct. Perhaps, with three slight changes, 
the verse should read : 

Behold, he spreadeth his mist (v. 27) about hin, 
And he covereth (with it) the tops of the mountains. 


&@ Rather, dy them, viz. the ‘ spreadings’ of the clouds (v. 29). 

nh The storm is the agent both of judgement, and, by fertilizing the 
earth, of beneficence. ‘ Meat,’ as before (cf. on iii. 24), is an archaism for 
food in general. 

i) Jehovah is represented poetically as plunging his hands into the flood 
of light (see the marg.) about Him, for the purpose of taking lightning- 
flashes out of it. In line 2, both text and marg. are doubtful : perhaps, 
with a slight change, we should read, against the mark (vii. 20). 

xk ¢ Him’ is preferable both times. The thunder (line 1), by its sound, 
and the cattle (line 2), by their presentiments of a coming storm, alike 
announce that Jehovah is approaching in the thunder-cloud. But in line 2 
many moderns (changing only some of the vowel-points) prefer to render, 
As one that ts jealous with anger against unrighteousness. ; 

* Rather, /eapeth. See Lev. xi. 21, where the same word is so rendered, 
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Hearken ye unto the noise » of his voice, 
wor And the !sound ¢ that goeth out of his mouth. 
mutter- He sendeth it forth under the whole heaven, 
2 Heb. And his ? lightning unto the *ends of the earth. 
light. After it a voice roareth ; 
es He thundereth with the voice of his majesty ®: 
POON EA Ge stayeth them f not when his voice is heard. 
God thundereth marvellously with his voice ; 
Great things doeth he, which we cannot comprehend. 


in the rain and cold of winter; 


For he saith to the snow, ‘ Fall thou on the earth ;’ 
Likewise to the shower 8 of rain, 
And to the showers 8 of his mighty rain. 
He sealeth up the hand of every man}, 
 Seech, hat all men whom he hath made may know 73. 
be, Gh Then the beasts go into coverts, 
*.Heb. And remain in their dens. 


pee Out of *the chamber of ¢ie south * cometh the storm: 
co) 


winds. And cold out of the *north}, 


> Rather, vembling. The allusion is to the thunder, which the Hebrews 
regarded as the voice of Jehovah (Ps. xviii. 13; cf. xxix. 3-9), and indeed 
often spoke of as ‘ voices’ (Ex. ix. 28 RVm. ; 1 Sam. vii. 10 RVm.). 

° The marg. is preferable. 

4 The same fig. use of ‘skirts’ occurs elsewhere, as xxxviii. 13; Isa. 
xi 12 

® Rather, wth his voice of majesty. 

f Viz. the lightnings. 

® Rather, burst, bursts, ‘The word denotes not what we call a ‘ shower,’ 
but the heavy and continued rain of an Eastern winter. 

h Winter interrupts all labour in the fields. 

) A letter, it can hardly be doubted, has accidentally dropped out. 
Read, with Vulg. (and AV.), Zhat all men may know his work (i.e. 
recognize His hand in their enforced inactivity). 

k Render, more probably, Ozd of tts chamber, i. e. the chamber in which 
the ‘storm’ (better, he whzrlwind) is pictured as stored up, ready for God’s 
use, whenever He may require it ; cf. xxxviii. 22 f. (of snow and hail). 

1 The Heb., if correct, can only be rendered, And cold from the scatterers, 
i.e. (cf. marg.) the winds which scatter the clouds and bring cold. But 
the expression is strange; and perhaps, with a very slight change, we should 
read, out of tts store-houses (Ps. cxliv. 13 Heb.). 
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to By the breath of God ™ ice is given: 
And the breadth of the waters is ! straitened n, 


and in the movements of the lightning-cloud, which 
are directed by a moral purpose. 


11 Yea, he ladeth the thick cloud with moisture ; 
He spreadeth abroad the cloud of his * lightning °; 
12 And it is turned P round about by his guidance, 
That they may do whatsoever he commandeth them 
Upon the face of the habitable world: 
13 Whether it be for correction 4, or for his *land, 
Or for mercy *, that he cause it to come. 


Let Job ponder on such marvels of Goa’s handiwork: 
if he can neither understand nor imitate them, how 
can he presume to criticize their author 2? 


14 Hearken unto this, O Job: 
Stand still, and consider the wondrous works of God. 

15 Dost thou know how God layeth Ais charge upon them, 
And causeth the ? lightning of his cloud to shine? 

16 Dost thou know the balancings of the clouds, 
The wondrous works of him which is perfect in know- 

ledge? 
17 *How® thy garments are warm, 


a Ors 
congealed 


2 Heb. 
light. 


Or 
earth 


MOE, 
Thou 
whose 
garments 
are &Fc, 


™ Poet. for the wind (Isa. xl. 7),—here of the cold north wind (Ecclus. 


xliii, 20). 


1 I. e. narrowed, contracted,—the edges of the stream being frozen. 

° I.e. the cloud containing the ‘light’ (see marg. ; and wv. 3, 15) from 
which the lightnings are pictured as derived (xxxvi. 30, 32). But probably, 
with a change of points only, we should read, And the cloud scattereth his 


light (i.e. his lightning). 


P Rather, avd zt (i.e., probably, the lightning, rather than the cloud) 
turneth itself ; ‘they’ and ‘them’ in line 2 will then refer to the individual 


flashes. Cf. xxxviil. 35. 


1 Heb. a rod; see xxi.g. The line should probably read, Whether it 


be for a rod for his earth (‘or,’ in the Heb., repeated by error). 


* Viz. for the deliverance of His people from their foes (cf. Ps. 


Isa. xmxe 30, 3'1). 


XViii. 145 


® The marg. is preferable. The meaning is, Canst thou, whose gar- 
ments are hot and dry, in the sultry stillness preceding a sirocco (xv. 2), 
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1 Or 1 When the earth is still by reason of the south wd? 
When he Canst thou with him spread out *t the sky, 

quieteth Which is strong as a molten mirror ?™ 

the earth Teach us what we shall say unto him ; 

ales For we cannot order Y our speech by reason of darkness. 
wind Shall it be told him that I would speak? 


? Or, Jf 2Qr should a man wish that he were swallowed up ¥? 
aman 


ee God’s majesty is more than mortal eye can behold: let 
he shall Job, then, adopt towards Him an attitude of becoming 
¥ eae humility. 

* Or, And now men ’see not* the light which is bright in the 
cannot kies : 

look on cae 


the light But the wind passeth, and cleanseth them. 
when it Out of the north cometh * golden splendourY: 


Ei tis God hath upon him terrible majesty. 


shies, Touching the Almighty, we cannot find him out; he is 
when the —_ excellent in power: 

wind 

hath passed, and cleansed them * Heb. gold. 


and who art thus shewn to be powerless against the operations of .nature,— 
canst thou, like God, spread out the solid firmament of heaven? The 
marg. on line 2, When he quieteth, &c. (= AV.), may be disregarded. 

t The Heb. word means properly ¢o deat out, as a metal (Num. xvi. 39), 
and is that from which the Heb. word for ‘firmament’ is derived. The 
Hebrews supposed the ‘firmament’ to be a firm and solid expanse, sup- 
porting ‘ waters’ above it (Gen. i. 7; vii. 11; Ps. civ. 3; cxlvili. 4). 

« A mirror of polished metal, such as the ancients always used. 

VY Tie. arrange in order; cf. on xiii. 18. ‘ Darkness" means here the 
darkness of ignorance. 

W Fig. for annzhilated (ii. 3 note),—as a man might expect to be, if he 
presumed to contend with the Almighty. The marg. (= AV.) may be 
disregarded. 

x The marg. is preferable. The meaning apparently is, If men cannot 
look at the light of the sun, when the wind has cleared away the clouds 
after a storm, how (zw. 22>) can they bear to look upon the majesty of God? 

¥Y The paraphrase (see marg.) is very questionable. Read probably, 
changing one letter, dr¢ghtness (Dan. xii. 3). The allusion may be to the 
Aurora Borealis, the streaming rays of which, mysteriously blazing forth in 
the northern heavens, may well have been supposed to be an effulgence 
from the presence of God Himself. 

% T.e., in accordance with the recular meaning of the word in Old English 
(cf. on xiii. 11), surpassing, pre-eminent. ‘The Heb. here, however, means 
simply great. 
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And *in judgement and plenteous justice he will not ! Or, zo 


afflict 9, Bedi 
: ment... 
24 Men do therefore fear him: he doeth 
He regardeth not any that are wise of heart >», no 
violence 


Jehovah's first speech. 


“Job had more than once expressed the desire to meet God in 
argument (ix. 35; xiii. 22; xxiii. 3-75 Xxxi. 35); and here his 
wish is granted, and Jehovah appears. He does not, however, 
put to Job the kind of question which he expected: He does not 
ask him about his sins, or explain to him the cause of his suffer- 
ings: by means of a series of questions, each of which admits of 
but a single humiliating reply, He causes to pass before him 
a panorama of creation, such as may fill Job with an overpower- 
ing sense of the Divine greatness, in presence of which his doubts 
vanish, and he recognizes how little he can penetrate into the 
secrets of providence, and what little reason he has, in what he 
knows, to impute injustice to God, or to question the principles 
by which He rules the world. 


38 Then the LorD answered Job out of the whirlwind, and 
said, 
Jehovah challenges Job to be good to his word 
(xiii. 228), and answer Him. 


2 Who is this that darkeneth counsel ® 
y _ By words without knowledge? 
3 Gird up now thy loins like a man; 
For I will demand of» thee, and declare thou unto me. 


The wonders of inanimate nature ;—of earth (vv. 4-18), 
and heaven (vv. 19-38). 
Was it Job, then, who laid the foundations 
of the earth? 


v4 Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth? 


** The marg. is preferable. God does not, as Job had often maintained 
(e. g- ix. 22-24; xxvii. 2), violate justice. 

vb T. e. here, as the context shews, wise in their own conceit. 

* I. e. God’s Z/an, or method, of governing the world, which Job had 
‘darkened,’ or obscured, by rashly declaring it to be arbitrary and unjust. 

> An archaism for ask. “The Heb. is the usual word for ‘ ask,’ and does 
not at all imply the idea of asking with authority. So elsewhere in Aes 
as 2 Sam. xi. 7, Luke iii. 14 (RV. asked) ; Matt. ii. 4 (RV inquired ). 
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1 Heb. 
of thou 
knowest 
under- 
stand- 
ing ®. 
25Or; 
Seeing 
3 Heb. 
sockets. 
* Heb. 
made to 
Sink. 


5 Or, and 
issued 


SUELED: 
brake. 

« Or, 
boundary 


Declare, !if thou hast understanding. | 
Who determined the measures thereof, *if thou knowest 4? 5 
Or who stretched the line upon it? 

Whereupon were the * foundations ® thereof ‘fastened? 6 
Or who laid the corner stone thereof ; 

When the morning stars sang together, 7 
And all the sons of God? shouted for joy &? 


Was it he who confined the stormy sea within 
its barriers ? 


Or who shut up the sea with doors, 8 
When it brake forth, °as zf it had issued» out of the 
womb ; 


When I made the cloud the garment thereof, 9 
And thick darkness a swaddlingband for it, 

And ° prescribed for it my 7 decree J, Io 
And set bars and doors, ~ 

And said, ‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further; II 


‘ And here shall thy proud waves be stayed?’ 


Does he regulate the daily appearance of the dawn? 


Hast thou commanded the morning since thy days degaz, 12 
And caused the dayspring to know its place ; 

That it might take hold of the ends* of the earth, 13 
And the wicked be shaken out of it? 


© The same idiom occurs elsewhere, as Prov. iv. 1, Isa. xxix. 24 (RVm.). 


4 Com 


. Prov. xxx. 4°. With the rendering of the marg. (which is 


equally possible), the words must, of course, be understood ironically. 

© The ‘ sockets’ (see marg.) of the pillars (ix. 6) supposed to support it. 

f T. e. the angels (cf. i. 6). 

£ As men do, at the foundation of a great human edifice (Ezra iii. 10). 

h The marg. is preferable. The sea is represented poetically as bursting 
forth from its womb, with uncontrolled force, like an infant giant. 

J Read, with marg., And brake for it my boundary,—though zts boundary 
(Prov. viii. 29), with a change of one letter, would be better; ‘brake,’ with 
allusion to the rocks and cliffs in which the mainland often abruptly ends. 

k Lit. skirts (as xxxvii. 3). The fact that the light has the effect of 
detecting and dispersing evil-doers is expressed under a beautiful poetical 
figure: the earth is pictured as a vast coverlet; and the dawn, which darts 
in a moment from east to west (Ps. cxxxix. 9), seizes this by its extremities, 
brings to light the wicked upon it, and shakes them off it like dust. 
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14 It is changed as clay under the seal ; 


And a// things stand forth }as a garment!; 1 Or, 
15 And from the wicked their light ™ is withholden, as in a 
And the high arm? is broken. SOEIIENE 
Is he acquainted with the secret Springs of the sea, 
with the great subterranean abyss, and Sheol ? 
“16 Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea °? 
Or hast thou walked in the ? recesses P of the deep 4? 35Or, 
17 Have the gates of death? been revealed unto thee? search 


Or hast thou seen the gates of the shadow of deatht? 
18 Hast thou comprehended the breadth of the earth? 
Declare, if thou knowest it all. 


Does he know where light and darkness have their 
abode, or where snow and hail are stored? 


19 Where is the way to the dwelling of light, - 
And as for darkness, where is the place thereof 2 
20 That thou shouldest take it to the bound thereof 8, 
And that thou shouldest discern the paths to the house 
thereof? 
21 Doubtless, thou knowest, for thou wast then born, 
And the number of thy days is great ! 


1 As the clay takes shape under the seal, so the earth, formless in the 
darkness, receives shape and form in the light; and the things upon it 
stand out each in its proper colour and relief, like ‘a garment in folds, 

™ ITe., ironically, darkness. See xxiv. 17. 

= The arm raised to commit some violence. 

° I.e, the hidden channels connecting the sea with the great abyss of water 
(the ‘great deep’), which the Hebrews conceived to extend under the earth 
(Ps. xxiv. 2, cxxxvi. 6: cf. Gen. xlix. 25, Exod. xx. 4), and from which the 
waters of the sea were supposed to be derived: they are called in Gen, vii. 
11 the ‘fountains of the great deep.’ 

P The marg. (= AV.) may be disregarded. See on xi. 8. 

4 T.e. the great abyss of ‘ waters under the earth’: see note °, 

* T.e. the gates of Sheol, deep down in the earth (see on vii. 9), and 
below the seas (xxvi. 5), where thickest darkness reigns (x, 21, 22), 

® J.e. take each back, after its daily, or nightly, task was done, to the 
border of the region in which it dwells. Light and darkness are conceived 
here each as a distinct entity, and each as having its separate, though 
hidden and mysterious, abode. 
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Hast thou entered the treasuries of the snow, 

Or hast thou seen the treasuries of the hail, 
Which I have reserved against the time of trouble, 
Against the day of battle and war? 


Does he know the hidden tracks by which winds 
and vain are brought down to the earth? 
Or, 1 By what way is the light parted *, 
Which is Oy the east wind™ scattered upon the earth? 
phoenile h cleft a channel for the waterflood 
te che Who hath cleft a channel Y for the water ; 
place Or a way for the lightning of the thunder ; 


where To cause it to rain on a land where no man is; 
the light 


is &e On the wilderness, wherein there is no man; 
To satisfy the waste and desolate gvousd ; 
2 Or, And to cause the ? tender grass to spring forth? 
oreen- 
sward Can Job explain the origin of rain, and dew, and 


tce, and frost ? 
* Or, “ Hath the rain a father? 
ce 
pe ** Or who hath begotten the drops of dew? 


4 Or, are Out of whose womb came the ice? 


congealed And the hoary frost of heaven, who hath * gendered it ¥? 
like stone 


5 Heb, The waters ‘are hidden as with stone, 
cohereth, And the face of the deep °is frozen. 


t Either rend. is possible: that of the marg. is supported by the Heb. of 
v.19. For ‘light,’ however (which has already been mentioned in v. 19), 
it is possible that we ought to read wid. ‘Parted’ means distributed 
over the earth. 

" T.e. the sirocco : cf. on xv. 2. 

’ Or, conduzt (Isa. vii. 3), through which the rain-flood is conceived as 
pouring down from the reservoirs of water in the heavens. 

W The marg. is preferable. The Heb. is lit. And to make the growing- 
place of young grass to sprout. But perhaps, transposing two letters, we 
should read, And to make the thirsty land (Isa. xliv. 3 RV.) sprout with 
young grass. 

* The marg. gives the correct meaning. (‘Gendered’ is ambiguous: 
Wycliffe, from whose version of 1388 the rend. of the present passage is 
derived, uses it often of the father, as Matt. i. 2, 3, &c. (cf. Job xxi. 10 AV., 
RV.], but it is also used of the mother, as Gal. iv. 24 AV. [RV. bearing 
children.) 

¥ The marg. is preferable (though ‘are congealed’ is a paraphrase for 
hide themselves), 
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Can he rule the constellations, or regulate the 
influence of the heavens upon the earth ? 


31 Canst thou bind the ! cluster? of the Pleiades, 1 Or, 
Or loose the bands of Orion? chain 
32 Canst thou lead forth ?the Mazzaroth 4 in their season? One in 
Or canst thou guide the Bear with her * train? Jluences 
33 Knowest thou the ordinances of the heavens? * Or, the 
Canst thou establish the dominion thereof in the earth bey oS of 
Zodiac 
Can he command the clouds and the lightnings, or — 
direct other phenomena of heaven? 
34 Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, 
That abundance of waters may cover thee? 
35 Canst thou send forth lightnings, that they may go, 
And say unto thee, ‘ Here we are’? 
36 Who hath put wisdom in the ‘inward parts °¢? ‘ Or, 
Or who hath given understanding to the mind ¢¢? tee 
37 Who can number the clouds by wisdom? FOr 
Or who can ° pour out the bottles of heaven, Hees 
38 When the dust runneth into a mass, pee os 
And the clods cleave fast together? hie down. 


* Either cluster or chain is possible, the word meaning properly, it 
seems, something tied together. The second marg. (= AV.) may be 
disregarded. 

“* The meaning of the Heb. word (which occurs only here) is not known, 
though it may be inferred from the context that it denotes some star or 
group of stars. If it is the same as the Mazzaloth of 2 Kings xxiii. 5 
(AV., RV. the planets; RVm. the twelve signs), the rend. of the marg, may 
be correct: in post-Biblical Heb., mazzd/ means a star of fortune or fate, 
and the plural mazza@loth denotes sometimes the constellations of the Zodiac. 

bb As shewn, for example, by their determining the alternation of day and 
night, and the seasons of the year, and (through the light and warmth 
received especially from the sun) conditioning all life upon the earth. 

ee The meaning of both these words is extremely uncertain, A reference 
to the intelligence of man is not favoured by the context; hence most 
modern scholars adopt the renderings of the marg. (with the alternative of 
cloud-appearances, or cloud-formations, for ‘meteor’), supposing the thought 
of the passage to be that the clouds, from their moyements and the figures 
which they assume, and similarly other atmospheric phenomena, are appa- 
rently endowed with intelligence. 
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OTR 
return 
not unto 
them 


The wonders of animate nature. 
Did Job give its wonderfully varied instincts and powers 
to the animal world 2 For instance, to the lion and 
the raven ? 


Wilt 44 thou hunt the prey for the lioness? 39 
Or satisfy the appetite of the young lions, 
When they couch in their dens, 40 
And abide in the covert to lie in wait? 

Who provideth for the raven his food, _ 41 


When his young ones cry unto God, 
And wander for lack of meat? 


To the wild goat? 


” Knowest® thou the time when the wild goats of the 39 
rock bring forth? 
Or canst thou mark * when the hinds do calve? 


Canst thou number ® the months that they fulfil? 2 
Or knowest thou ® the time when they bring forth? 
They bow themselves, they bring forth their young, 3 


They cast out their sorrows. 

Their young ones are in good liking, they grow up in 4 
the open field ; 

They go forth, and ‘return not again®, 


The wild ass? 
¥ Who hath sent out the wild ass ¢ free ? 5 
Or who hath loosed the bands of the wild ass? : 
Whose house I have made the wilderness, 6 
And the salt land his dwelling place. 
He scorneth the tumult of the city, 4 


ad Better, Dost, or Canst. 

® The verbs imply, Dost thou attend to and regulate? Dost would 
therefore be better than cazs¢ in vv. 1°, 2°. 

b An archaism for appearance, condition. The Heb. means are healthy. 

© Kither rend. is possible. 

4 A fleet, intractable, untameable animal (cf. xi. 12; Gen. xvi. 12), which 
haunts in herds the broad plains on the East of Jordan. 
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Neither heareth he the shoutings of the ! driver °. Or 
8 The range of the mountains is his pasture, task. 
And he searcheth after every green thing. i 
The wild-ox ? 
9 Will the ?wild-ox f be content to serve thee? 2 See 
Or will he abide by thy crib? Num. 
to Canst thou bind the wild-ox with his band in the furrow? **"" 7? 
Or will he harrow the valleys after thee? 
11 Wilt thou trust him, because his strength is great? 
Or wilt thou leave to him thy labour? 
12 Wilt thou confide in him, that he will bring home thy 
seed, 
And gather ‘he corn of thy threshing-floor ? 
The ostrich 2 
13. The wing of the ostrich 8 rejoiceth; 
Sut are her pinions and feathers * kindly »? 2VOr; 
14 For she leaveth her eggs on the earth, like the 
And warmeth them in the dust, hoy 
15 And forgetteth that the foot may crush them, * Or, 
Or that the wild beast may trample them. foi 
16 She *is hardened againstJ her young ones, as if they with 
were not hers: * Heb. 
Though her labour be in vain, she 7s without fear ¥; eee 
17 Because God hath ° deprived her of wisdom, wisdom. 


e The rend. of the marg. is more exact (Exod. v. 6, 10). 

f A gigantic species of ox, with formidable horns (Num. xxiii. 22 ; Deut. 
xxxili. 17), now extinct, often hunted by the ancient Assyrian kings, and 
described by Caesar (Ze//. Gad/. vi. 28) under the name of the Urus. 

& The ostrich seems deficient in parental instinct (cf. Lam. iv. 3), and is 
stupid (the Arabs have a proverb, ‘ More foolish than an ostrich’) ; yet she 
can outstrip the fleetest horseman. 

4 The text is preferable. But the same word in Heb. also means ¢he 
stork (probably called the kindly bird, on account of its affection for its 
young); and it is very likely therefore that that bird is alluded to. 

J The marg. is preferable. ‘ Young ones,’ as the context shews, means 
here the unhatched birds. 

k T.e. Though her labour, in laying and sitting on the eggs, be in vain, 
she is unconcerned about it. 
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Neither hath he imparted to her understanding. 
Or What time she 'lifteth up herself! on high, 


rouseth She scorneth the horse and his rider. 
herself 


ap ie The horse ? 
Slight bah 
Hast thou given the horse 47s might? 
* Heb. Hast thou clothed his neck with ?the quivering mane ™? 
shaking.  tast thou made him to leap as a locust ? 
The glory of his snorting is terrible. 
8 Heb. *° He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength: 
They He goeth out to meet ‘the armed men ®. 
ee the He mocketh at fear, and is not dismayed; 
weapons Neither turneth he back from the sword. 


5S Or, The quiver rattleth °against him P, 
upon The flashing spear and the javelin. 
He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage; 
6 Or, * Neither believeth he that it is4 the voice of the trumpet. 


sb As oft as the trumpet sows Zeth he saith, ‘Aha!’ 
oe - And he smelleth the battle afar off, 


&e. The thunder of the captains, and the shouting, 


The hawk and the eagle? 


d Doth the hawk soar by thy wisdom, 
And stretch her wings toward the south? 
Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, 
And make her nest on high? 


! Render, probably, fappeth herself. The Heb. word occurs only here ; 
but the corresponding Arabic verb means /o wh (a horse). 

™ The meaning given on the marg. is conjectural. The rendering of the 
text suits the context; but the real meaning of the Heb. is very uncertain. 
It is, in form, the fem. of the word rendered thunder in v. 25. 

" A letter in the Heb. must be omitted, and the singular read (with Sept., 
Syr., Vulg.). 

° The marg. gives the lit. meaning of the Heb. 

P The marg. is preferable. It is the quiver of the rider which is meant. 

4 The marg. is preferable. The Heb. word for Zo deléeve means properly 
to shew firmness (or steadfastness) ; and it is used here in its primary, physical 
sense (comp. Vergil’s ‘Tum si qua sonum procul arma dedere, Stare loco 
nesctt’). So the Heb. word for faéthfulness occurs once, Exod. xvii. 12, in 
the physical sense of firmness, steadiness. 

* The hawk,—or at least some species of it, such as the Lesser Kestrel — 
migrates in Palestine to the south at the approach of winter. 
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28 She dwelleth on the rock, and hath her lodging ¢here, 
Upon the crag of the rock, and the strong hold. 

29 From thence she spieth out the prey ; 
Her eyes behold it afar off. 

30 Her young ones also suck up blood: 
And where the slain are, there is she. 


40 Moreover the Lorp answered Job, and said, 


Will Job desire to argue with God any longer ? 


2 Shall® he that cavilleth contend with the Almighty? 
He that argueth with God, let him answer it, 
3 Then Job answered the Lorp, and said, 


Job owns that he can make no reply. 


4 Behold, Iam of small account °; what shall I answer thee? 
I lay mine hand upon my mouth 4, 

“5 Once have I spoken, and I will not answer ®; 
Yea twice, but I will proceed no further. 


Jehovah's second speech. 
6 Then the LorpD answered Job out of the whirlwind, 
and said, 

As Job had questioned the justice of God’s rule of the 
world, he is now tronically invited to assume Divine 
attributes, and rule tt himself. 

“ 7 Gird up thy loins now like a man: 
I will demand of thee‘, and declare thou unto me. 
8 Wilt thou even disannul my judgement 8? 
Wilt thou condemn me, that thou mayest be justified ? 
9 Or hast thou an arm like God? 
And canst thou thunder with a voice like him? 
1o Deck thyself now with excellency and dignity; 


* Rather, W2//,—will Job, after what he has now heard, still wish to 
dispute with the Almighty ? 

» Le. the display of God’s power contained in chs. xxxviii-xxxix, 

° Or, 7 am (too) mean,—viz. to say anything in reply. 

4 Tn token of enforced silence: cf, xxi. 5; xxix, 9 

* Read probably, changing one letter, but J will not do so again. 

f Le. ask thee: see on xxxviii. 3. 

® Rather, disallow my right (xxxiv. 5; Isa. x. 2), i.e. deny what is my 
lawful due, viz. that I rule the world justly. 
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And array thyself with honour and majesty ». 

Pour forth the overflowings of thine anger: 

And look upon every one that is proud, and abase him. 
Look on every one that is proud, avd bring him low ; 
And tread down the wicked where they stand. 

Hidei them in the dust together ; 

Bind their faces in the hidden piace *. 

Then will I also confess of thee 

That thine own right hand can save thee. 


Can Job subdue even the hippopotamus ? 


* That Behold now ! behemoth, which I made with thee!; 
is, the 
hee He eateth grass as an ox. 


potamus, Lo now, his strength is in his loins, 

And his force is in the muscles of his belly. 
4 Oye He moveth his tail like a cedar: 
ribs The sinews of his thighs are knit together. 


3 
wes His bones are as tubes of brass ; 

him hath "Wis *limbs™ are like bars of iron. 
Surn- He is the chief of the ways of God®: 


ished : : 
re with ° He ody that made him can make his sword to approach 


his sword unto him. 


® Render rather : 


Pray, deck thyself with majesty (Isa. ii. 10) and loftiness ; 
And array thyself with glory and state. 


On ‘excellency,’ see on xiii. IT. 

J We should rather say here, Bury; the word is often used of hiding 
(i. e. burying) in the earth, as Gen. xxxv. 4; Joshua vii. 21. 

k JT. e. in Sheol, the dark and hidden abode of the dead. 

' Tle. dike thee (xxxvii. 18), as well as thee. 

m The Heb. word is a synonym of ‘ bones,’ common in Aramaic, but rare 
in Heb. (Prov. xvii. 22; xxv. 15). It is uncertain how the idea expressed 
by it differs from the ‘ bones’ of line I. 

 T.e. the chief,—or, perhaps, the /firs¢,—product of God’s creative 
activity: ‘ways,’ as xxvi. 14. 

° The line is very difficult, and the meaning uncertain. With the rend. 
of the marg. 42s sword is an allusion to the animal’s formidable tusks 
(within the mouth) and teeth, with which it is able ‘ to cut grass as neatly 
as if it were mown with a scythe, and to sever, as if with shears, a tolerably 
stout stem’ (Wood’s Mammalia, p. 761f.). But in all probability there is 
some corruption in the text. 
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40 : 20— JOB 


20 Surely the mountains bring him forth food ; 
Where all the beasts of the field do play P. 

21 He lieth under the lotus trees 4, 
In the covert of the reed, and the fen. 

22 The lotus trees cover him with their shadow : 
The willows of the brook compass him about. 

23 Behold, if a river 1 overflow’, he trembleth not: 


He is confident, though Jordan swell even to his mouth. 


24 Shall any take him t when he is on the watch - 
Or pierce through his nose with a snare? 


Or the crocodile ? 


41 Canst thou draw out ? leviathan with a fish hook? 

Or press down his tongue with a cord? 

2 Canst thou put %a rope into his nose? 
Or pierce his jaw through with a ¢ hook 2? 

3 Will he make many supplications unto thee»? 
Or will he speak soft words unto thee? 

4 Will he make a covenant with thee, 
That thou shouldest take him for a servant for ever? 

5 Wilt thou play with him as with a bird? 
Or wilt thou bind him for thy maidens? 

6 Shall the bands of fishermen make traffic of him? 
Shall they part him among the merchants? 

7 Canst thou fill his skin with barbed irons, 


—41:4 


“Or de 
violent 


[Che xis 
25 in 
Heb.] 

2 That 
is, the 
crocodzle. 
° Heb.a 
rope of 
rushes. 

* Or, 
spike 


P More clearly, And all the beasts of the field do play there,—without fear, 


viz., because the monster lives only on grass. 


1 A low thorny shrub, with a fruit something like a date, the Zizyphus 
Lotus of Linnaeus, common in Egypt and other parts of Africa (Hdt. iv. 


Eygs ct. Odyss, ix. 82 ff). 


* ‘Overflow’ is a paraphrase; the marg. is also a paraphrase, though 
not such a free one. It is doubtful whether the text is correct,—for the 
word, which is the one commonly rendered ofpress (x33 Deut. xxiv, 14, 


&c.), hardly seems applicable to a river. 


* Ie. a stream-as impetuous as the Jordan. The hippopotamus is not 


found actually on the banks of the Jordan. 


* The rend. is contrary to idiom. Perhaps we should read with barbs. 


* T.e. Can the crocodile, supposing it to have been caught, 


afterwards on a line, to keep it fresh in the water, like ordinary 


be strung 
fish ? 


> Tronical questions. Will the crocodile beg to be spared, or allow 
itself (v. 4) to be domesticated, or (v. 5) to be made a pet of, or (v, 6) an 


article of traffic ? 
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Or his head with fish spears? 
Lay thine hand upon him; 
Remember the battle, and do so no more®. 
[Ch.xli.t Behold, the hope of him is in vain: 
in Heb.] Shall not one be cast down even at the sight of him? 
None is so fierce that he dare stir him up: 
Who then is he that can stand before me4? 


Who hath first given unto me, that I should repay him °®? 
lHeb, Whatsoever ts under the whole heaven is mine. 
uncover 
the face Description of the monster's formidable parts. 
of his . j ere 
garment, 1 will not keep silence concerning his limbs, 
* Or; Nor his mighty strength, nor his comely proportion *. 
Flis teeth 


Who can ‘strip off his outer garment §? 


are 
terrible | Who shall come within his double bridle ®? 
Mies Who can open the doors of his face? 
: oe 2 Round about his teeth is terror J. 
’ 


courses His * strong scales* are Ais pride, 
of scales Shut up together as with a close seal. 


Heb. 2 
channels One is so near to another, 


of shields. That no air can come between them. 


© T.e. if thou once attemptest to take him, the thought of the struggle 
with him will deter thee from ever wishing to make the attempt again, 

4 J.e. before Ae, its Maker. 

® An indirect way of saying that no one has any claim against God, or 
ground of complaint against Him, such as Job had raised. But a re‘erence 
to God hardly seems in place here; and it is possible that, with slight 
changes, we ought to read Aim for me at the end of v. 10, and then inw, I1: 


Who ever confronted hint, and prospered (ix. 4)? 
Under the whole heaven there is none. 


f The text of this verse is in parts suspicious (esp. in the word rendered 
‘comely ’). 

® T.e. his scales. 

4 T.e. his rows of teeth. But ‘bridle’ is a strange figure to use for these ; 
and perhaps we should read, with the Sept., Azs double coat of mail, i.e. the 
creature’s scales and hide together. 

J The marg. (= AV.) may be disregarded. 

k The marg. is preferable. But probably, with a slight change, the line 
should read, Courses of scales are his back. The Heb. channels, or tubes 
(xl. 18), of shze/ds alludes to the manner in which the bony plates, or scales, 
of the crocodile extend in rows along the animal’s back, forming a strong 
protective armour. 
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17 They are joined one to another ; 
They stick together, that they cannot be sundered. 
18 His neesings! flash forth light, 
_ And his eyes are like the eyelids of the morning ™, 
19 Out of his mouth go burning torches2, 
And sparks of fire leap forth. 
20 Out of his nostrils a smoke goeth, 
As of a seething pot and durnzng rushes. 
21 His breath kindleth coals, 
And a flame goeth forth from his mouth. 
22 In his neck abideth strength, 
And terror danceth before him. 
23 The flakes of his flesh are joined together: 
They are firm upon him; they cannot be moved. 
24 His heart is as firm as a stone; 
Yea, firm as the nether millstone °, 
25 When he raiseth himself up, the mighty are afraid: 
By reason of consternation they are beside themselves. 
26 If one lay at him with the sword, it cannot avail; 
Nor the spear, the dart, nor the ! pointed shaft P, Or 


27 He counteth iron as straw, ais 
And brass as rotten wood. 

28 The ?arrow cannot make him flee: 2 Heb. 
Slingstones are turned with him into stubble. ae of the 


29 Clubs are counted as stubble: 
He laugheth at the rushing of the javelin. 
30 His underparts are /i#e sharp potsherds: 


1 An archaism for sueezings. Shakespeare uses the verb fo neeze (Mia- 
summer Nights Dream, ii. 1. 56). 

™ With allusion, probably, to the reddish eyes of the crocodile, which 
are said to appear gleaming through the water before the head comes to the 
surface. 

* Vo. 19-21 refer to the spray, which, as the monster rises above the 
water, is expelled with its breath, and sparkles in the sunlight. 

° The Eastern handmill, by which corn was prepared, as it is still, for 
daily use, consisted of two circular stones, each of about 18 inches in 
diameter, the lower resting upon the ground, and the upper one being turned 
round upon it by a woman, or sometimes (Matt. xxiv. 41) two women, 
The lower stone is always heavier, and often made of harder material, than 
the upper stone (cf. Judges ix. 53). P 

P The marg. (substantially = AV.) may be disregarded, 
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-He spreadeth as 7¢ were a threshing wain 4 upon the mire. 
He maketh the deep to boil like a pot: 
He maketh the sea like ointment". 
He maketh a path to shine after him ; 
One would think the deep to be hoary. 
Upon earth there is not his like, 
That is made without fear. 
He beholdeth every thing that is high: 
1 Seech. He is king over all the ‘sons of pride. 
xxviii. 8. 
Then Job answered the LORD, and said, 
Job acknowledges that he had no adequate conception of 
God's greatness; and retracts all his presumptuous 
utterances. 


I know that thou canst do all things, 
And that no purpose of thine can be restrained. 
2 See ch. *‘? Who is this that hideth counsel without knowledge ?’ 
XXXVIIl.2-/Therefore have I uttered that which I understood not, 
Things too wonderful for me, which I knew not. 
b« Hear, I beseech thee, and I ¢ will speak; 
® See ch. pan will demand of4 thee, and declare thou unto me.’ 
xxxvili.3¥[ had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear ; 
ey But now mine eye seeth thee °, 


4 Rather, a threshing-board,—such as is still in use in Syria, i.e. a board, 
about 7 ft. long by 3 ft. broad, set underneath crosswise with sharp pieces 
of hard stone or basalt, which, being drawn round the threshing-floor by a 
yoke of oxen, shells out the grain, and cuts up the straw into chaff. The 
clause thus means that the crocodile leaves, by the scales on the underpart 
of its body, an impression on the mud, as if a sharp threshing-board had 
been there. 

® Rather, az oiuiment-pan, i.e. a pan in which oil and other ingredients, 
being boiled together to produce ointment or (Exod. xxx. 25, 35 RV.) per- 
fume, yielded a white frothy foam. 

* Understand here, Zhou didst say truly. Job repeats the question 
addressed to him in xxxviii. 2, for the purpose of admitting (lines 2 and 3) 
the justice of the rebuke implied in it. 

» Job repeats, in line 1, the substance, and in line 2 the actual words, of 
God’s challenge to him in xxxviii. 3 (= xl. 7), prior to confessing (v. 5) his 
inability to meet it, and retracting (v. 6) his former presumptuous utterances, 

° The pron. is emphatic. 

4 Better, ask. See on xxxviii. 3. 

® Better, hath mine eye seen thee,—viz. as revealed, in His greatness, in 
chs, xxxviii-xl, 
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6 Wherefore I Jabhor myself 1, and repent Ur 
In& dust and ashes. oe my 
words 
PART it 


THE EPILOGUE. 


Job is commended by God, and commanded to intercede 
Sor his three friends, lest some judgement come upon 
them. 


7 And it was so, that after the LorpD had spoken these 
words unto Job, the LorD said to Eliphaz the Temanite, 
My wrath is kindled against thee, and against thy two 
friends: for ye have not spoken of me the thing that is 

8 right, as my servant Job hathh. Now therefore, take 
unto you seven bullocks and seven rams, and go to my 
servant Job, and offer up for yourselves a burnt offering ; 
and my servant Job shall pray for you; for him will = 
I accept, that I deal not with you after your follyi; for ye 
have not spoken of me the thing that is right, as my 


f The marg. is preferable, though ‘loathe’ is unnecessarily strong. The 
meaning is, / cast off (Jer. xxxi. 37) or (Jer. vi. 30) reject (it), viz. what I 
have spoken: we should say, in such a connexion, repudrate, 

® Rather, (Sitting) o”,—a mark of grief and penitence: see Isa. lviii. 5; 
Jonah iii, 6 (read ‘on’ for ‘in’), 

8 Job is thus commended, and his wish (xvi. 21) granted, while his 
three friends are condemned (Elihu is not referred to). Job had stated 
correctly the facts of God’s providence, though he did not see his way out 
of the difficulties which they occasioned him, and was led in consequence 
into many rash and eyen blasphemous statements (such as ix, 22-24): the 
friends, on the other hand, though they had said much that was in itself just 
and true, had misapplied it; upon a limited basis they had framed a uni- 
versal theory of the methods of God’s providence; they had adopted the 
view that all suffering was a result of sin; and in order to maintain this 
view, and, as they supposed, to justify God, they had shut their eyes to the 
facts opposed to it, and unjustly suspected Job’s integrity. Job (xiii. 7-11) 
rebukes them for their unjust partisanship; and here they are condemned 
by God Himself. : : i 

J Render rather, that Z do no foolishness to you (lit. ‘do no nebailah 
to you,’ do nothing regardless of your feelings or claims: see on ii. 10), i.e. 
lest I punish you without compunction or regret. (There is nothing in the 
Heb. corresponding to either ‘after’ or ‘ your.’) Of course, the expression 
implies an anthropomorphism. 
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1 Heb. 
hesitah, 


servant Job hath. So Eliphaz the Temanite and Bildad 
the Shuhite and Zophar the Naamathite went, and did 
according as the LORD commanded them: and the LORD 
accepted Job. 


Job is restored to a prosperity double that which 
he enjoyed before. 


And the Lorp turned the captivity * of Job, when he 
prayed for his friends: and the LoRD gave Job twice as 
much as he had before. Then came there unto him all 
his brethren, and all his sisters, and all they that had 
been of his acquaintance before, and did eat bread with 
him in his house: and they bemoaned him, and comforted 
him concerning all the evil that the LorD had brought 
upon him: every man also gave him a ‘piece of money, 
and every one a ring of gold. So the LorD blessed the 
latter end of Job more than his beginning: and he had 
fourteen thousand sheep, and six thousand camels, and 
a thousand yoke of oxen, and a thousand she-asses. He 


s had also seven sons and three daughters. And he called 


ae 


the name of the first, Jemimah™; and the name of the 
second, Keziah"; and the name of the third, Keren- 
happuch®, And in all the land were no women found so 
fair as the daughters of Job: and their father gave them 
inheritance among their brethren. And after this Job 
lived an hundred and forty years, and saw his sons, and 
his sons’ sons, evez four generations. So Job died, being 
old and full of days. 


k Fig. for, restored the prosperity 

' A piece of money mentioned twice besides (Gen. xxxiii. 19; Joshua xxiv. 
32), the value of which is not known. 

m J.e. probably (from the Arabic) @ /ztt/e Dove. 

" Tre. Cassia (Ps. xlv. 8), the powder of a fragrant bark. 

° Te. Horn (= Flask) of eve-pain¢ (2 Kings ix. 30 is lit. ‘set her eyes in 


piich’ : 


see also Jer. iv. 30), a black pigment, with which women in the 


East still darken the edges of the eyelids, for the sake of increasing by 
contrast the lustre of the eye. Pronounce, not haf'fiich, but hap-puch! 
(hap- being the article). 
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GLOSSARY 


of Archaisws or of words used in obsolete or unfamiliar senses, occurring 
in the Revised Version of Job. 


acquaint, to (to accustom oneself hs 
xxii. 21, In Murray’s Eng. Dict. 
quoted under the wrong heading. 

an-hungred (overcome by hunger), 
xxiv. 10 (soan hungred, Matth. xii. 
I, 35 XXv. 35, 37a/.7). Apparently 
for earlier a-hungred (John of Tre- 
visa in 1398 uses both forms), a 
worn down form of of-hungred (in 
use in the 13th cent.), Old Engl. 
of-hyngred (in Piers the Plowman 
(1393) often afyngred : see Skeat’s 
edition, ii. 116, 307), the past 
partic. of ofhyngran (A.S. of- 
hyngrian),to suffer hunger. Shake- 
speare has a hungry and an hun= 
gy. See Murray’s Eng. Dict. 
under an-hungered and a-hungered. 
‘Athirst’ is a word of similar for- 
mation. 

assay, to (to essay, attempt), iv. 2. 
Cf. Deut. iv. 34; 1 Sam. xvii. 39; 
Acts ix. 26. 

astonied (astonished), xvii.8. From 
O. F. estoner (late Lat. extonare, 
to thunder out), and hence etymo- 
logically better than ‘astonished.’ 

base (low in rank, not in character), 
xxx, 8 (see the note). 

boss (knob; Fr. dosse, hump, pro- 
tuberance), xv. 26. 

brass (copper or bronze), xxviii. 2, 
xli. 27. 


buckler (a small shield with a 
knob), xv. 26. From Fr. doucher, 
a shield with a doucle or knob. 

collop (thick fold of flesh), xv. 27. 

commune, to (to converse), iv. 2. 

convince, to (to refute or convict), 
xxxil. 12. Cf. in AV. John viii. 46 
(RV. ‘convicteth’), xvi. 8 (RV. 
‘convict’), Acts xviii. 28 (RV. ‘con- 
futed’), Titus i. 9 (RV. ‘ convict’), 
Jas. ii. 9 (RV. ‘ convicted by’). 

daysman (arbiter, umpire), ix. 33. 
The ‘day’ is the day of judgement 
(cf. 1 Cor. iv. 3); and the ‘days- 
man’ was one who appointed the 
day (cf. dzem dicere) on which a 
case was to be heard. The word 
was very common in the sixteenth 
century. 

decay, to (to dwindle away), xiv. 
11, See Murray’s Eng. Dict. 

demand, to (to ask—without any 
implication of authority. Fr. de- 
mander), xxxviii. 3, xl. 7, xlii. 4. 

denounce, to (to report), xvii. 5. 
Cf. Jer. xx. 10 RV. 

describe, to (to mark ont —now 
used only of geometrical figures), 
xxvi. Io. So Josh. xviii. 4, 6. 

discover, to (to lay bare), xii. 22. 

enlighten, to (to illuminate, 
brighten, not, as now, to instruct), 
xxxili. 30. Cf, 1 Sam. xiv. 27, 29; 


* For farther particulars respecting many of the words quoted see Aldis 
Wright’s Bzble Word-Book, or the articles on the respective words in 


Hastings’ Dzctionary of the Bible. 


? Retained in these passages from Tindale (1526). Not in Coverdale 
(1534) ; but found again in the Great Bible (1539) and the Geneva Version 
(1560). In Job xxiy. 10 apparently an innovation of King James’ trans- 


lators. 
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Ps, xix. 8: Ps. xviii. 28 and xcvii. 
4 AV. (RV. lighten). 

excellency (loftiness, pre-eminence), 
iy. 21 marg., xiii. 11, xx. 6, xxx. 
23, xl. Io. 

excellent (surpassing), xxxvii. 23. 
Cf. Isa. xxviii. 29. 

froward (‘from-ward, i.e. con- 
trary, obstinate), v.13. Cf. Is. lvii. 
17 with the margin. But usually 
*froward,’ ‘ frowardness,’ are mis- 
renderings of Hebrew words mean- 
ing morally crooked, or tortuous: 
so, for instance, in the present 
passage, as also Deut. xxxii. 20; 
Ps) xvill. 20, cla4y | Prov, il. 12, 
14, vi. 12, 14, &c.; and in the NT. 
1 Pet. ii, 18 (for cxoAcds). 

gender, to (to beget, also to give 
birth to ; fig. to produce), xxi. Io, 
xxxviii, 29 (see the note here). 

grief (of bodily pain), ii. 13. 

grieve, to (to harass, trouble), iv. 
2, 5 margin. 

inward (intimate), xix. I9. 

know to, to (to know how to), 
AXKU a2 tesa Vile eis eek Ors 
Jas. iv. 17. 

lien (lain), iii. 13. 

liking (appearance, 
Xxxix. 3. 

lye (alkalized water), ix. 30 marg. 
meat (food, not necessarily animal 
food), iii. 24 margin, vi. 7, xii. II, 
XX. 14, XXX. 4, Xxxili. 20, xxxiv. 3 
(= xii. 11), xxxvi. 31, xxxviii. 41 
(in this verse ‘ meat,’ in its modern 
sense, would express better the 
word in line 1 rendered ‘ food,’ 
properly food taken by hunting, 
Proy, xii. 27; rendered ‘venison’ 


condition), 


1 Heb. unreality. 


2 Heb. hollow. 


GLOSSARY 


[from venarz]| in Gen. xxvii. 3, 5, 
&c.). On xxiv. 5 see the margin. 

neesings (sneezings), xli. 18. 

now (where we should say ‘ then’), 
ils £3. 

of (where we should say ‘to’), 
XXVili. 23. 

order, to (to set in order, set out, ar- 
range), xili, 18, xxiii. 4, xxxvii. 19. 

perverse (distorted, morally 
crooked, in the etymological sense 
of the Lat. erversus), ix. 20. 
So Deut. xxxii. 5; Ps. xviii. 26; 
Prov. ii. 15, viii. 8, xiv. 2, xvii. 20, 
&c.; Matt. xvii. 17 (for dvearpap- 
pévn : so Phil. ii. 15); Acts xx. 30 
(Sveorpappéva); and ‘perverseness, 
Prove x1, Sissel 

reins (kidneys: Lat. remes), xvi. 13, 
XiX.g2 75 

salt-wort (salt root, or herb), xxx. 4. 

shew, to (to tell, declare), xi. 6, 
XV. 17; Xxx. 6,510) 295 xxxinegs. 
Xxxvi. 2,9. So often in AV.; in 
RV. frequently changed to ‘tell.’ 
In x. 2 the Heb. is ‘make me to 
know.’ 

straiten, to (to make narrow); 
xviii. 7, xxxvi. 16. Cf. Prov. iv. 
12; Ezek. xlii. 6; Matt. vii. 14 RV.: 
also ‘strait? in 2 Kings vi. 1; 
Isa. xlix. 20; Matt. vii. 13, 14 (the 
‘strait’ gate; RV. ‘narrow’). 

straitness (narrowness), xxxvi. 16. 

vain (empty), xi. 111, 127, xv. 23, 
XVI 355) Cha RVI er ae 

vanity (emptiness, fig. what is 
worthless or morally unreal), vii. 
37, 10"; xv. 3k @5) 02, xcaeney 
XXX. 134, 20 ; 

wain (wagon), xli, 30. 


3 Heb. wind. 


* The Heb. verb rendered here decome vain is cognate with the word 


mentioned in the next note. 


> Heb. hébe/, a breath: see Ps. xxxix. 6 RVm., lxii. g RVm., and Isa. 
lvii. 13, where the Heb. word is rendered ‘ breath.’ 


INDEX. 


Abaddon, xxvi. 6, xxviii. 22, xxxi. 12. 

Adam (?), xxxi. 33. 

affliction (as a discipline), v. 17-27, 
xxxvi. 8-21. 

angels, mentioned or alluded to, 
170, Il, iv. £8, xxi. 22, xxv. 3, 
xxxlii. 22, 23. See also ‘holy 
ones.” 

‘ashamed,’ to be, vi. 20. 

Aurora Borealis, p. 112. 


Bear, the, ix. 9, xxxviii. 32. 

behemoth (the hippopotamus), xl. r5. 

breath of God, poet. for the wind, 
XV. 30, XXvi. 13 note, xxxvii. 10; as 
source of life and intelligence in 
man, xxxii. 8, xxxiii. 4, xxxiv. 14. 
Cf, ‘spirit.’ 

‘broad place,’ xxix. 7 marg. 

‘butter,’ xx. 17 (see the note), xxix. 6. 

Buzite, xxxii. 2. 


“ chamber’ (of winds), xxxvii. 9. 

‘ chambers of the south,’ ix. 9. 

clay, xiii. 12, xxvii. 16, xxxviii. 14; 
of human body, iv. 19, x. 9, xxxiii.6. 

clouds, marvels of the, xxvi. 8, 
XXXVi. 29, Xxxvii. II, xxxviii. 34,37. 

cold, source of, xxxvii. 9. 

‘council’ of God, the, xv. 8. 

crocodile, the, xli. 1-34. 


‘darkness,’ place of, xxxviii. 19; 
fig. of misfortune, xi. 17, xv. 22, 
23, 30, xvii. 12, xix. 8, xxiii. 17. 

debtors, treatment of, xvii. 5. 

‘deep,’ the (the subterranean abyss 
of waters), xxviii. 14, xxxvili. 16 
(see notes). 

‘dig through,’ 
xxiv. 16. 

‘dust,’ poet. for earth, viii. 19 (see 


to (of burglars), 


note); body made of, iv. 19, to 
return to, x, 9, xxxiv. 15; of the 
dust of the grave, vii, 21, xvii. 16, 
xix, 25 marg., xx. II, xxi. 26, xl. 13. 


eagle, the, xxxix, 27-30. 

earth, foundation of the, xxxviii. 4- 
7; cf. xxvi. Io note. 

‘east wind’ (the sirocco), xv. 2, 
XXVii. 21, XXXViii. 24. 

eclipses, Heb. idea of, see notes on 
iii. 8, xxvi. 13. 

elephantiasis, see notes on ii. 7, 
vil. 14, 15, xix. 26. 


‘fail, to, of the eyes, xi. 20, xvii. 5, 
xxxi, 16; of the reins, xix. 27 note. 

firmament, xxxvii. 18 note. 

flood, the, allusion to, xxii. 16. 

fool, foolish, folly, for different Ieb. 
words: (a) ii. 10, xxx. 8, xlii. 8; 
() i. 22, xxiv. 12; (¢) iv. 18; (d) 
We 2ar ts 

frost, xxxviii. 29 f., cf. xxxvii. 9. 

future life, wished for, or expected, 
pp- xx ff., 40, 55. 


gate (as place of judgement), v. 4, 
XEKI I, 


halting, fig. of adversity, xviii, 12. 

hawk, the, xxxix. 26, 

heart, as organ of understanding, 
Vill, 10, ix. 45) xii. 24, -Xxxvi.. 5 
marg. (cf, xvii. 4); of attention, 
vil. 17, xxxiv. I4; of conscience, 
XXvii. 6. 

heavens, the, Heb. ideas of, see notes 
On Xxvi. 7, 9, 10, 11, xxxviii. 33. 

hippopotamus, the, xl. 15-24. 

‘holy ones’ (i.e. angels), v. 1, xv. 15. 

horse, the, xxxix. 19-25, 
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ice, xxxvii, 10, xxxyiii. 28. 


jackals, xxx. 29. : 
Jemimah (name explained), xlii. 14. 
Jordan, xl. 13. 


Keren-happuch and Keziah (names 
explained), xlii. 14. 


lamp (buming), fig. of prosperity, 
Xvill. 6, xxi. 17. 

lands, violent seizure of, xxiv. 2, 
xxxi. 38 f. 

‘latter rain,’ the, xxix. 23. 

legal phraseology, ix. 3, 14-20 
(notes), 32, 33, X. 17, xi. 10, xiii. 
3, 6, 8, 10, 18f., xvi. 21, xxiii. 3-7, 
Xxxi. 35. 

leviathan, iii. 8, xli. 1. 

light, place of, xxxix. 18; fig. of 
prosperity, xvii. 12, xviii. 5, 6, 
xxii. 11 (see note), 28, xxx. 26. 

lightning, xxviii. 26, xxxvi. 30, 32, 
XXxXvil. 3, 11, xxxvill. 35; -cf.i. 20, 
KXo2 Os 

lion, the, xxxvili. 39 f.; also iv. 10 f., 
xxviii. 8 

lotus trees, xl, 21. 


Mazzaroth, xxxvili. 32. 

meteor, the, xxxviii. 36 marg. 

millstone, the nether, xli. 14. 

mines and mining, xxviii. I-II. 

‘mourning,’ explanation of the Heb. 
word used, xxx. 28. 

mythological allusions, probable, ix. 
135 RXV. 2 ekkVI, as Kein alle, 
xxvi, 13. 


night, as time of disaster, xxxvi. 20. 


ointment-pan, xli. 31 note. 

Ophir, gold of, xxii. 24, xxviii. 16. 
Orion, ix. 9, Xxxvill. 31. 

ostrich, the, xxx. 29, xxxix. 13-18. 
outcast races, xxiv. 5-8, xxxi. 2-8. 


parable (misrendering of Heb. ), xxvii. 
Tt KKINS ae 
phoenix, xxix. 18 marg. 


INDEX 


‘ pit,’ the (of Sheol), xvii. 14 marg., 
xxxiii, 18, 22, 24, 28, 30. 

pledges, xvii. 3, xxii. 6, xxiv. 9. 

Pleiades, ix. 9, xxxviii. 31. 


purslain, vi. 3 marg. 


Rahab, ix. 13, xxvi. 12. 

rain, formation of, xxxvi. 26-28 ; cf. 
xxviii. 25 f., xxxvii, 6, xxxviil. 25- 
24, 28. 

ransom (fig.), xxxiii. 24, xxxvi. 18. 

raven, the, xxxvili. 41. 

reins, the, xvi. 13, xix. 27. 

“root of the matter,’ the, xix. 28. 

rubies, xxviii. 18. 


Sabeans, i. 15. 

‘salvation,’ xiii. 16 (see note). 

Satan, i. 6 (see note), 7 ff., ii. 1 ff. 

seal,’ to (in different metaphorical 

uses), ix. 7, xiv. 17, xxiv. 16, xxxiil. 

16, xxxvii. 7; cf. the subst. ‘seal,’ 

Xxxvili. 14, xli. 15. 

“see God,’ to, xix. 26, xxxili. 26. 

‘serpent,’ the ‘ fleeing,’ xxvi. 13. 

shades, the (of the dead, Heb. 
Rephaim), xxvi. 5. 

‘ shadow of death’ (i.e. the thickest 
darkness), iii. 5 (see note), xii. 22, 
xvi. 16, xxxiv. 22; of the darkness 
of midnight, xxiv. 17 (twice), of 
a mine, xxviii. 3; of Sheol, x. 21, — 
22, XXXviil. 17. 

Sheba, vi. 19; cf. oni. 15. 

Sheol (the supposed subterranean 
abode of the dead), vii. g (see note), 
xi. 8, XIV. £3, xvii. 13, T6;sor. 3) 
xxiv.19,xxvi.6; cf. xxvi. 5, xxxviil. 
17, xl. 13, and the note on xiv. 22. 

Shuhite, ii. 11. 

sirocco, the, pp. 41, 78, III. 

‘slip,’ of the foot, fig. of adversity, 
ys 

“sons of God’ (i.e. angels), i. 6 (see 
note), ii. I, xxxvili. 7. 

soul (as the seat of appetite), vi. 7. 

‘ sound knowledge,’ ‘sound wisdom,’ 
xi. 6 note. 

spirit (as source and principle of 
life), x. 12, xli. 10 marg., xvii. 1, 


a 


INDEX 


Exvii. 3, xxxii.8; also as divine, 
XXKM1. 4, Xxxiv. 14. Cf. ‘breath? 
sun and moon, worship of, xxxi, 26 f. 


Tema, vi. 19. 

Temanite, ii. 11, 

threshing wain, xli. 30 (see note), 

thunder and thunder-storm, xxviii, 
26, XXXVi. 20—xxxvii, 5, XXXxviii. 25, 

thunder-cloud, Heb. conception of, 
see notes on ix. 8, xxvi. 11, xxxvi. 
29, 30, 32, 33, Xxxvii. 2, 

‘treasuries’ (of snow and hail), 
XXXVili. 22 (cf. xxxvii. 9), 


‘upon,’ idiom, use of, xxx. 16 note. 
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‘vain,’ ‘vanity,’ see the preceding 
Glossary. 
‘vexation,’ y. 2, vi. 2, xvii. 7 note. 


wady, vi. 15 note, xxii. 24 note, 

‘ warfare,’ vii. 1, xiv. 14, 

wild ass, vi. 5, xi. 12, xxiv. 5, 
Xxxix. 5-8. 

wild goat, xxxix. I~4. 

Wwild-ox, xxxix. 9-12. 

wisdom, pp. vi, 78, 8of. (ch. xxviii). 
‘with,’ idiom, senses of, vi. 4, ix. 35, 
X. 13, xxiii. 14, xxvii. 11. 

worm, xxv. 6. 
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CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS 


THEOLOGY 
The Holy Scriptures, Apocrypha, ete 


OXFORD BIBLES 


Complete lists of Oxford Bibles (Authorized and Revised Versions, with and 
without the Apocrypha), Oxford Bibles for Teachers, Oxford Prayer Books, 
etc, in all styles and bindings, can be obtained from any bookseller, or from 
Mr. Henry Frowpr, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 


The Authorized Version , 1611. Special Commemorative editions. 
1911, 

I. A Photographic Facsimile in a slightly reduced size (113 by 8! inches), 
of the original of the 1611 Bible in Black Letter, printed on rag- 
made paper. Edited, with a Bibliographical Introduction, by ALrrep 
W. Pottarp. 1,550 pages. Cloth, 42s. net. 

II. A reproduction in roman type of the Authorized Version of 1611, 
edited, with a Bibliographical Introduction, by ALrrep W. Pottarp. 
Size 8 by 5} inches. On Oxford India paper. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
III. Records of the English Bible, see page 118. 


The Revised Version. [The Revised Version is the joint property of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge.] 

Edition for the Church Desk. 
English Folio. With the Apocrypha, from £2 9s. net. 

Library editions. Large type (pica), in 5 or 6 vols. Bound in cloth. 
Royal 8vo, 18s. 6d. ; with the Apocrypha, £1 9s. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. ; with the Apocrypha, £1 Is. 

Single volume editions : 

Royal 8vo, pica type, on Oxford India Paper, in Persian leather, £2 12s. 6d. 
Royal 8vo, small pica type, from 10s. 6d. 8vo, small pica type, 
from 7s. 6d. 8vo, minion type, from 2s. 4d. net. 16mo, ruby type, 
from 1s, 8d. net. 16mo, nonpareil type, from Is. net. 16mo, pearl 
type, from 8d. net. 


‘The Revised Version with Marginal References. 


8vo, bourgeois type, from 5s. 3d. net; on Oxford India paper, from 14s. net. 
8vo, minion type, from 4s. 6d. net; on Oxford India paper, from 12s. net. 
16mo, nonpareil type, from 6s. net ; on Oxford India paper, from 9s. 6d. net. 


‘The Revised Version, New Testament: with Fuller 


References. 
Edited by A. W. Greenup and J. H. Movurron. From 6s. net; on 
Oxford India paper, from 15s. 


'The Revised Version, with the Revised References in a central column. 
A new edition indicating the Paragraphs of the Revisers and divided into 
verses. From 6s. net; on Oxford India Paper, from 10s. 6d. net. Also the 
text in verses without references, from 2s. 6d. net. 


he Parallel Bible, containing the Authorized and Revised Versions in 
parallel columns. From 10s. 6d. net ; on Oxford India paper, from 10s. 6d. net. 


he Two-Version Bible, being the Authorized Version with the 
differences of the Revised Version printed in the margins, so that both texts 
can be read from the same page. From 5s. 3d. net; on Oxford India paper, 
from 10s. 6d. net. 
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Elementary Helps to the Study of the Bible 


Oxford Bible for Teachers, containing the texts of the Old and 
New Testaments, with or without marginal references, and in either the 
Authorized or Revised Versions, together with the Oxford Helps to the Bible 
(see below), and 124 full-page plates. 

In many styles and bindings, from 3s. to £5. A complete list can be 
obtained from Mr. Henry Frowde, Amen Corner, London, H.C 


The Oxford Helps to the Study of the Bible, containing 


Introductions to the several Books, the History and Antiquities of the Jews, 
the Natural History of Palestine, with copious tables, concordance and 
indices, and a series of maps. With 124 full-page plates. 

8vo, in long primer type—cloth, 5s. net; leather, from 6s. 6d. net. 

8vo, in nonpareil type—cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

16mo, in pearl type—stiff covers, 1s. net; cloth, Is. 6d. net; leather, from 

Qs. net. 


Bible Tllustrations, being 124 full-page plates, forming an appendix to 
the above. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Old Testament History narrated for the most part in the words of 
the Bible. By Grorce Carrer. With maps. Crown 8vo. 2s. 





Dr. Stokoe’s Manuals. Crown 8vo 


Old Testament History for Schools. By T. H. Sroxor. — 
Part I. (Ed. 3.) From the Creation to the Settlement in Palestine. Part II. 
From the Settlement to the Disruption. Part III. From the Disruption to 
the Return from Captivity. Fcap 8vo. 2s. 6d. each, with maps. 

Manual of the Four Gospels. With Maps, 3s. 6d. Or, 
separately, Part I, The Gospel Narrative, 2s.; Part II, The Gospel 
Teaching, 2s. 


Manual of the Acts. 3s. 


The Life and Letters.of St. Paul. 9s. 6d. Or, separately, 
Part I, The Life of St. Paul, 2s. Part II, The Letters of St. Paul, 2s. 
First Days and Early Letters of the Church. 3s. Or, 


Part I, First Days of the Church, ls. 6d. Part II, Early Letters of the 
Church, 2s. 





Graduated Lessons on the Old Testament. By U. Z. Ruz, 
edited by Li. J. M. Bess. Selected Readings from the O.T. with para- 
phrases and connecting paragraphs ; with notes for teachers and pupils. For 
use in lower forms, and in elementary and Sunday Schools. The text is that 
of the R.V., but the book may be used with the A.V. In three volumes. 
Extra fcap 8vo. Is. 6d. each in teal covers, or 1s. 9d. eachin cloth. Vol. I. 
Creation to Death of Moses. Vol. II. Conquest of Canaan, Psalms, etc. 
Vol. III. Israel and Judah, the Captivity, the Prophets. 

Notes on the Gospel of St. Luke, for Junior Classes. By Miss EK. J. Moore 
Smrra. Extra fcap 8vo, stiff covers. 1s. 6d. 

A Greek Testament Primer, being an easy grammar and reading-book for the 
use of students beginning Greek. By E. Mitter. Second edition. Extra 
fcap 8vo, paper, 2s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


An Annotated Psalter. Arranged by J. M. Taompson. Feap 8vo. 2s. 


The Oxford Bible for Schools 
Advanced 


The Parallel Psalter: being the Prayer-Book version of the Psaltus 
and a new version arranged on opposite pages, with an introduction and 
glossaries by S. R. Driver. Second edition. Extra feap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Book of Job in the Revised Version. Edited. with 
introductions and brief annotations, by S. R. Driver. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 6d. net. 

The Hebrew Prophets in the Revised Version. Arranged 
and annotated by F. H. Woops and F. E. Powett. In four vols., crown 8vc. 
2s. 6d. net each. Vol. I (Amos, Hosea, Isaiah i-xxxix, Micah): Vol. II 
(Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, J. eremiah); Vol. III (Obadiah, Ezekiel, and 
Isaiah xl-lxvi)'; Vol. IV (Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, etc), 

Notes on the Hebrew Prophets. Compiled by G. Wrwwe- 
Epwarps and K. H. Mc.Curcneon. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 6d. net ; interleaved, 3s. n. 

The Book of Kings in the Revised Version. Annotated by 
D. C. Simpson. ; : [In preparation. 

Klementary (Revised Version) 


The Gospelaccording to St. Matthew, Ea.A.S. Watroxe, 1s. 6d.n, 
The Gospel according to St. Mark, ka. A.S.Watrotr. 1s. 6d. n. 
The Gospel according to St. Luke. ka. A. $. Watrote. 1s, 6d.n. 
The Acts of the Apostles. Ed. A. S. Warrore. 1s. 6d, net, 


History of the English Bible 
List of Editions of the Bible in English, by 4. Corry. 


Second edition. S8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Rhemes and Doway ; showing what has been done by Roman Catholics 
for the diffusion of the Bible in English, By H. Corron. 8ve. 8s, 6d. net. 

The Part of Rheims in the English Bible, by J. G. Carterox, 
containing historical and critical introduction, tables and analyses thereof. 
8vo. 9s. 6d. net. 

Wycliffe’s Bible, portion edited by W. W. Sxeat. See p. 6. 


The Psalter, by Ricwarp Rotre of Hampotr. Edited by H. R. 
Bramtey. With an introduction and glossary. 8vo. £1 Is, 


Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, Essays chiefly in Biblical and 
Patristic criticism, and kindred subjects. 8vo. 

Vol. I, 10s.6d.net. Vol. II, 12s. 6d. net. Vol. III, 16s. net. Vol. IV, 12s. 6d. net. 

Vol. V, complete, 16s. net, or, in separate parts, Part I, Life of St. Nino, by 
M. and J. O. Warprop. 3s. 6d. net. Part II, Texts from Mount Athos, by 
K. Laxe. 3s. 6d. net. Part III, Place of the Peshitto Version in the 
Apparatus Criticus of the Greek New Testament. 2s. 6d. net. Part IV, 
Baptism and Christian Archaeology, by C. F. Rocrrs. 4s. 6d. net, 

The Gospel of Barnabas. Edited and translated from the Italian 
MS. in the Imperial Library, Vienna, by Lonspate and Laura Race, 8vo. 
With a facsimile. 16s. net. y ; 

The Journal ot Theological Studies, Edited by J. F: Beraune- 
Baxer and F. E. Bricutrman. Quarterly, price 3s. 6d. net. Annual subscrip- 
tion 12s. net, post free. Many of the back numbers are obtainable. 
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The Old Testament and Apocrypha 


Studies in the Book of Isaiah. By M. G. Grazesroox. With 
maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


Lectures on Ecclesiastes. By G. G. Braptry. Second edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Ecclesiasticus, translated from the Hebrew by A. E. Cowzey and 
A. Nevsaver. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. tt L 

The Place of Ecclesiasticus in Semitic Literature. An 
essay by D. S. Marcoriourn. Small 4to. 2s. 6d. 

The Five Books of Maccabees, with notes and illustrations by 
H. Corron. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Book of Enoch, or 1 Enoch, translated from the editor’s Ethiopic 
text (Anecdota Oxoniensia). Edited with the introduction, notes, and indexes 


of the first edition wholly recast, enlarged, and rewritten by R. H. Cuares. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, translated from the Slavonic 
by W. R. Morrit, and edited by R. H. Cuartes. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Fragments of a Zadokite Work. Translated with introduction 
and commentary. By R. H. Cuarzirs. 4to. 5s, net. 

History and Song of Deborah (Judges IV and V). By G. A. 
Cooxr. 8vo. Paper covers. 1s. 6d. (Published by Mr. Frowde.) 

Deuterographs. Duplicate passages in the Old Testament. Arranged 
by R. B. Grrpiestone. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Astronomy in the Old Testament. By G. Scutaparett. 
Authorized translation. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Libri Psalmorum Versio antiqua Gallica e Cod. MS in Bibl. 


Bodleiana adservato, una cum Versione Metrica aliisque Monumentis perve- 
tustis. Nunc primum descripsit et edidit F. Micner. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Israel’s Hope of Immortality. By C. F. Burwey. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Immortality. The Drew Lecture 1912. By R. H. Cuartes. 8vo. 1s. n. 


Chandler’s Life of David. 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. net. 
Faussett’s Sacred Chronology. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Hebrew and Chaldee 


Notes on the Book of Genesis. -By G. J. Spurrert. Ed. 2. Crown 
8vo. 19s. 6d. 


Notes on the Books of Samuel. ByS.R.Dnarver. Second Edition. 
Svo. 19s. net. 
Notes on the Books of Kings. By C. F. Buryny. 8vo. 14s. net. 


A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, 


with an Appendix containing the Biblical Aramaic, based on the Thesaurus 
and Lexicon of Grsenius, by F. Brown, S. R. Driver, and C. A. Bricaes. 


Small Ato. Cloth, 34s. net ; morocco back, 45s. net. The several Parts can 
be supplied to complete sets. 


Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, as edited and enlarged by E. 
Kaurzscu. New edition, by A. E. Cowtry. 8vo. 16s. 6d. net. 
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A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew. By 
S. R. Driver, Third edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Commentary on the Book of Proverbs, attributed to 


Axsranam Ipn Ezra. Edited from a MS in the Bodleian Library by S. R. 
Driver. Crown 8vo. Paper covers, 3s. 6d, 


The Book of T obit. A Chaldee Text, from a unique MS in the 


Bodleian Library ; with other Rabbinical texts, English translations, and the 
Itala. Edited by A. Neusaver. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Keclesiasticus (xxxix. 15—xlix. 11). The Hebrew, with early 


versions and English translation, etc, edited by A. E. Cowitey and A. NEuBAUER. 
With 2 facsimiles. 4to. 10s. 6d. net, Translation, see p. 68. 


Facsimiles of the Fragments hitherto recovered of the 


Book of Ecclesiasticus in Hebrew. 60 leaves in Collotype. £1 Is. net. 
(Published jointly by the Oxford and Cambridge University Presses.) 


The Psalms in Hebrew without points. sti covers. 9s. 
Hebrew Prose Accentuation. By the same. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Lightfoot’s Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae. A new 
Edition by R. Gannett. 4 vols. 8vo. £1 Is. 


Greek 


Vetus Testamentum ex Versione Septuaginta Interpretum secundum 
exemplar Vaticanum Romae editum. Accedit potior varietas Codicis Alex- 
andrini. TomilIlII. 18mo. 6s. each volume. 


A Concordance to the Septuagint and other Greek Versions of 
the O. T. (including the Apocryphal Books); by the late Epwin Harcu and 
H. A. Repparu. With Supplement. By H. A. Repraru. Fasc. I, containing 
a Concordance to the proper names occurring in the Septuagint ; Fasc. IT, 
containing a Concordance to Ecclesiasticus, other Addenda, and the Hebrew 
Index to the whole work. Imperial 4to. Cloth in 3 vols. £9 9s. net (or 
Concordance, 2 vols., £7 17s, 6d. net. Supplement, £2 net), Parts II-VI, 
24s. net each; Supplements I and II, 18s. net each. 


Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt sive Veterum Inter- 
pretum Graecorum in totum Vetus Testamentum F ragmenta, Edidit F. Frerp. 
2vols. 4to. £6 6s. net. (Tom. II, fase. i is out of print.) 


Essays in Biblical Greek. By Epwin Harcu. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Book of Wisdom: the Greek Text, the Latin Vulgate, and the 
Authorized English Version; with an introduction, critical apparatus, and 
acommentary. By W. J. Deane. 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Greek Versions of the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs. Edited from nine MSS, with variants from other versions. 


By R. H. Cuartes. 8vo. 18s. net. 
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The New Testament 
The Parallel New Testament, Greek and-English ; being 


the Authorized Version, 1611; the Revised Version, 1881; and the Greek 
Text followed in the Revised Version. 8vo. 9s. net. . 

The New Testament in Greek and English. Edited by 
E. Carpwett. 2 vols. 1837. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Greek 


The Greek Testament, with the Readings adopted by the Revisers of 
the Authorized Version. (1)Picatype. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. (2) Long Primer 
type. With marginal references. Fcap 8vo. 4s. 6d. (3) The same, on 
India paper. 6s. 

The Oxford Greek Testament: the same, with a new apparatus 
criticus (MSS, Versions, Fathers) by A. Sourer. (1) Cr. 8vo, 3s. net. (2) 
On India paper, 4s. net. (3) 4to, on writing-paper, wide margin, 8s. 6d. net. 

Novum Testamentum Graece. Accedunt parallela S. Scripturae 
loca, etc. Ed. C. Luoyp. 18mo. 3s. On writing-paper, with wide margin, 7s. 6d. 

Critical Appendices to the above, by W. Sanpay. Extra fcap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Novum Testamentum Graece (ed. Lioyn), with Sanday’s Appen- 
dices. Cloth, 6s.; paste grain, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 10s. 6d. 

Novum Testamentum Graece juxta Exemplar Millianum. 
Feap 8vo. 2s. 6d. On writing-paper, with wide margin, 7s. 6d. 

Evangelia Sacra Graece. Fcap 8vo, limp. 1s. 6d. 


Codex Sinaiticus. Collotype facsimile of the New Testament, etc, from 
photographs by Hexen and Kirsorr Laxr. Introduction by K. Laxe. In 
a box, unbound or in paper wrapper, £8 8s. net; buckram, £9 9s, net; half 
morocco, £10 10s. net ; oak boards, morocco back, £12 19s. net. 

Novum Testamentum Graece. Antiquissimorum Codicum Textus 
in ordine parallelo dispositi. Edidit E. H. Hansert, TomillI. 8vo. 25s. net. 


Athos Fragments of Codex H of the Pauline Epistles. 


Photographed and deciphered by Krrsopr Laxe. Fullsize collotype 
facsimiles, large 4to, in an envelope. 21s. net, 





The Synoptic Gospels, arranged in parallel columns by J. M. 
Txomrson. Crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 

Horae Synopticae. By Sir J. C. Hawxms, Bart. Second edition, re- 
vised and supplemented (1909). 8vo. 10s. fd. net. 

Studies in the Synoptic Problem : by members of the University 
of Oxford. Edited by W. Sanpay. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

John the Presbyter and the Fourth Gospel. By Dom Jouy 
Cuarman, O.S.B. 8vo. 6s. net. 

Ty. 

Ihe Acts of the Apostles. A Commentary for English readers. 
By W. M. Furneaux. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Textual Criticismofthe N.T. ByC.E.Hammonn. Ed.6. Cr.8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Greswell’s Harmonia Evangelica. Fifth edition, Svo. 9s. 6d. Prolegomena. 
Svo. 5s. net. Dissertations on the Harmony. 25s. net. 


Jones’s Canon of the New Testament. 8vo. 3 vols. 18s. net. 
Diatessaron. Edited by J. Wurre. 3s. 6d. 
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Dr. Sanday’s Books 
Sacred Sites of the Gospels, with numerous illustrations. 8vo.13s.6d.n, 
HE ner 
Criticism of the Fourth Gospel. svo. 7s. 6a. net. 
The Life of Christ in Recent Research. svo. 7s. 6. net. - 
Presidential Address (Congress of Religions, 1908), Roy. 8vo. 1s. net. 
Christologies Ancient and Modern. yo. 6s. net, 
Personality in Christ and in ourselves. vo. Qs. net, 
Christology & Personality (the two preceding bound together). 7s. 6d. n. 
The Primitive Church and Reunion. [in the press.] 
The Logia 
Two Lectures on the ‘ Sayings of Jesus’, delivered at Oxford 
in 1897, by W. Lock and W. Sanpay. 8yo. 1s. 6d. net. 
The Oxyrhynchus Logia and the Apocryphal Gospels. 
By C. Taytor. 8vo, paper covers, 2s. 6d. net. 
: 2 
The Oxyrhynchus Sayings of Jesus, found in 1903; with the 
Sayings called ‘Logia’, found in 1897. By C. Taytor. 8yo. Qs. net. 
Published by Mr. Frowde for the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
By B. P. Grenreti and A. S. Hunr. 
AOTIA IHZOY, from an early Greek papyrus, with translation and com- 
mentary. 8vo, with two collotypes, 2s. net; with two tone blocks, 6d. net. 
New Sayings of Jesus and F ragment of a Lost Gospel. With one Plate. 1s, net. 
Fragment ofan Uncanonical Gospel from Oxyrhynchus, With one Plate. 1s. net. 


Coptic and Syriac 

The Coptic Version, edited with introduction, critical apparatus, and 
English translation. 8vo. (1) The Northern (Memphitic, Bohairic) Dialect ; 
Vols. I-II (Gospels) £2 2s. net, III-IV (Epistles) £2 2s. net. (2) The 
Southern (Sahidic) Dialect; Vols. I-III (Gospels) £4 4s. net. 

Tetraeuangelium Sanctum iuxta simplicem Syrorum versionem 
denuo recognitum. Lectionum supellectilem quam conquisiverat P. E. 
Pusey auxit, digessit, edidit G. H. Gwitx1am. Accedunt capitulorum notatio, 
concordiarum tabulae, translatio Latina, annotationes, Crown Ato. £2 2s. net. 

Collatio Cod. Lewisiani Evangeliorum Syriacorum cum 
Cod. Curetoniano, auctore A. Bonus. Demy 4to. 8s. 6d. net. 


Gothic 


Sacrorum Evangeliorum Versio Gothica cum interpretatione 
Latina Erict Benzem edidit Enwarpus Lye (1750), Large 4to. £1 10s. net. 


Latin 


Nouum Testamentum Latine, secundum Editionem Sancti Hiero- 
nymi. Recensuit I. Wornsworrn, Episcopus Sarisburiensis; in operis 
societatem adsumto H.I. Wurre. 4to. Part I (Gospels), £2 10s. net. (Some 
of the fasciculi of Part I can still be obtained separately.) Part II, fase. i 
(Romans), 10s. 6d. net. Part III, fase. i (Acts), 10s. 6d. net. 

Editio Minor. fditea by H. J. Wurre. With select apparatus criticus 
and marginal references. 2s. net; on Oxford India paper, 3s. net. 


Notes on the Early History of the Vulgate Gospels. By 
Dom Joun Cuapman, O.S.B. 8vo. 16s. net. 
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Latin (continued) 


Old-Latin Biblical Texts : small 4to, stiff covers. With facsimiles. 
No. I. St. Matthew, from the. St. Germain MS (g;). Edited i J. 
WorpswortH. 6s. net. — No. II. Portions of St. Mark and St. Matthew, 
from the Bobbio MS (k), etc. Edited by J. WorpsworrTn, W.Sanpay, and 
H. J. Wurre. £1 1s.net. — No. III. The Four Gospels, from the Munich 
MS (q), now numbered Lat. 6224. Edited by H. J. Wuire. 19s. 6d. net. 
~No. IV. Portions of the Acts, of the Epistle of St. James, and of the 
First Epistle of St. Peter, from the Bobbio Palimpsest (s), now numbered 
Cod. 16 in the Imperial Library at Vienna. Edited by H. J. Wuire. 
5s. net. —No. V. ‘The Gospels from the Codex Corbeiensis (ff, or ff,) with 
Fragments of the Catholic Epistles, Acts, and Apocalypse from the 
Fleury Palimpsest (h). Edited by E. S. Bucuanan. 12s. 6d. net.—No. VI. 
The Gospels from the Codex Veronensis (b). Edited by E. S. Bucnanan. 
Q1s. net. 


The Fathers of the Church and 


Ecclesiastical History 


Editions with Latin Commentaries 


Catenae Graecorum Patrum in Novum Testamentum edidit J. A. 
Cramer. Tomi VIII. 8vo. £2 8s. net. : 
Clementis Alexandrini Opera, ex rec. Gurt. Dinporri. TomilIV. 8vo. 
£3 net. 
Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini in XII Prophetas edidit P. E. Pusry. 
Tomill. 8vo. £2 9s. 
In D. Joannis Evangelium. Accedunt Fragmenta Varia. Edidit post 
Aubertum P. E. Pusry. Tomilll. 8vo. £2 5s. 
Commentarii in Lucae Evangelium quae supersunt Syriace edidit 
R. Payne Smiru. 4to. £1 net. Translation, 2 vols. 8vo. 12s, net. 


Ephraemi Syri, Rabulae, Balaei aliorumque Opera Selecta. See p. 85. 
Eusebii Opera recensuit T. GaisrorD. 
Evangelicae Praeparationis Libri XV. TomilIV. 8vo. 42s. net. 
Evangelicae Demonstrationis' Libri X. Tomill. 8vo. 145s. net. 


Contra Hieroclem et Marcellum Libri. 8vo. 7s, net. 
Annotationes Variorum. Tomill. 8vo. Is. net. 


Canon Muratorianus. Edited, with notes and facsimile, by S. P. 
Treceties, 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 

Kvagrii Historia Ecclesiastica, ex rec. H. Vatest1. 8vo. 5s. net. 

FL. d osephi de bello Judaico Libri Septem recensuit E. CarpweELL. 
Tomill. 8vo. 17s. net. 

Origenis Philosophumena; sive omnium Haeresium Refutatio e Codice 
Parisino nunc primum edidit Emmanvet Mitter. 8vo. [Out of print.] 

Patrum Apostolicorum Clementis Romani, Ignatii, Polycarpi, quae 
supersunt edidit G. Jaconson. Tomi II. Fourth edition. 8vo. £1 1s. 

Reliquiae Sacrae secundi tertiique saeculi recensuit M. J. Rovrs. 
Tomi V. Second edition, 1846. 8vo. £1 5s. net. 

Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Opuscula recensuit M. J. Rovrs. 
Tomi Il. Third edition, 1858. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Socratis Scholastici Historia Ecclesiastica Gr. et Lat. edidit R. Hussey. 
Tomi III, 1853. 8vo. 15s. net. 
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Sozomeni Historia Ecclesiastica edidit R.Hussey. Tomi III. 8vo. 15s. net. 


Theodoreti Kcclesiasticae Historiae Libri Vrec. T. Garsrorp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Graecarum A ffectionum Curatio rec. T. Gatsrorp. 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 


Notitia Scriptorum SS. Patrum. By J. G. Dowztve. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 





Editions with English Commentaries 
or Introductions 


Athos Fragments of the Shepherd of Hermas.  Photo- 

graphed and transcribed by Krrsopp Laxe. Full-size collotype facsimiles, 
. large 4to, in an envelope. 17s. 6d. net. 

St. Athanasius. Orations against the Arians. With an account of his 
Life by W. Bricur. Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 

Historical Writings, according to the Benedictine Text. With an introduction 
by W. Brieut, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

St. Augustine. Select Anti-Pelagian Treatises, and the Acts of the 

Second Council of Orange. With introduction by W. Brier. [Out of print.] 

St. Basil : on the Holy Spirit. Revised text, with notes and introduction, 
by C. F. H. Jonyston. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Barnabas, Editio Princeps of the Epistle of, by Archbishop Ussher, as 
printed at Oxford, a.p. 1642. With a dissertation by J. H. Bacxuovuse. 
Small 4to. 3s. 6d. 

Canons of the First Four General Councils of Nicaea, Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. With notes by W. Brieur. Second 
edition. Crown 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. 

Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, according to Burton’s text, with 
introduction by W. Brieur. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

EKusebiana. Essays on the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, Bishop of 
Caesarea. By H.-J. Lawton. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. : 

Eusebii Pamphili Evangelicae Praeparationis Libri XV. 
Revised text edited, with introduction, notes, English translation, and indices, 
by E. H. Girrorp. 4 vols, [ Vols. I, II, text, with critical notes. Vol. II 3 
in two parts, translation. Vol. IV, notes and indices.] 8vo. £5 5s. net, 
(Vol. III, divided into two parts, containing the translation, £1 5s. net.) 

Jerome’s Version of the Chronicles of Eusebius. The 
Bodleian MS reproduced in collotype, with an introduction by J. K. 
Fornerincuam, 4to, buckram. £2 10s. net. 

John of Ephesus. Seep. 85, Translation, by R. PayneSsurn. 8vo. 10s. n. 

Philo: about the Contemplative Life; or, the Fourth Book of 
the Treatise concerning Virtues. Edited, with a defence of its genuineness, 
by F. C. Conysearr. With a facsimile. 8vo. 14s, net. 

Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History, according to Hussey’s Text, with 
introduction by W. Brieur. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Tertulliani Apologeticus adversus Gentes pro Christianis. Edited by 
T. H. Bryptey. Crown 8vo. 17s. 6d. net. 


De Praescriptione Haereticorum: ad Martyras: ad Scapulam. 
Edited by T. H. Biyptey. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Works of the English Divines. Svo 


Sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries 


Editions of Hooker and Butler 


Hooker’s Works, with Walton’s Life, arranged by Joun Keste. Seventh 
edition, revised by R. W. Cuuncu and F, Pacer. 3vols. 12s. each. [Vol. II 
contains the Fifth Book. ] : 

Introduction to Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Book V. 
By F. Pacer. Second edition. 5s. net. 


The Text, as arranged by J. Kenre. 2vols. 11s. 


The Works of Bishop Butler. By W. E. Gransrone. Vol. I, 


Analogy ; Vol. II, Sermons ; Vol. III, Subsidiary Studies. Tn 8vo, 14s., 14s., 
and 10s. 6d. ; in crown 8vo, 5s. 6d., 5s., 4s. 6d. each; also in cheaper binding, 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each. 





Prarson’s Exposition orTHECREED. Revised by E. Burton. Sixth edition. 10s. 6d. 
Mryor Tueotocicat Works. Edited by E. Churton. 2vols. 10s. 
Encurripion Tarotocicum Anti-RoMANnuM. 
I. Jeremy Taytor’s Dissuasive from Popery, and Real Presence. 7s. 6d. net. 
II. Barrow’s Supremacy of the Pope, and Unity of the Church. 7s. 6d. net. 
III. Tracts by Waxe Patrick, Srituierteer, Ciacert, and others. 7s.6d. net. — 
Appison’s Evipences. 3s. 6d. net. 
Attrx’s Worxs. 4 vols. 5s. each. BentTLEY’s SERMONS. 4s. 
Biscoe’s Hisrory or THE Acts. 9s. 6d. net. 
Bracer’s Works. 5vols. £1 19s. 6d. net. 
Buxz’s Works, with Netson’s Life. Ed. by E. Burton. $8 vols, £2 5s. net. 
Burter’s Wonks, 1849. 2 vols. Sermons. 5s. 6d. Analogy. 5s. 6d. 
Cxiereyman’s Insrrucror. Sixth edition. 6s. 6d. 
Comser’s Works. 7 vols. £1 11s. 6d. net. 
Feiu’s PararHraskE on St. Paut’s Episties. 6s. 6d. net. 
FLEErwoon’s Works. 3 vols. £1 Is. 6d. net. 
Hatt’s Works. Edited by P. Wynter. 10 vols. £3 3s. 
Hammonn’s ParapurasE oN THE New Testament. 4 vols. 20s. 
PaRaPHRASE ON THE Psatms. 4 vols. 20s. 
Horzery’s Worts. 2vols. 10s. 6d. net. Hoorer’s Works. 2vols. 8s. 6d. net. 
Jacxson’s (Dr. Tuomas) Works. 12 vols. £3 6s. net. j 
JeweEt’s Works. Edited by R. W. Jelf. S vols. £1 10s. net. 
Lestir’s Works. 7 vols. 42s. net. 
Lewis’ (Jonny) Lirr or Wicurr. 5s. 6d. Lire or Pecock. 3s. 6d. 
Lewis’ (Tuomas) Ortc1ves Hepratcar, 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 
NeEwcomBe’s OspsErvations. 6s. net. 
Parricx’s THrotocican Works. 9 vols. £1 Is. 
Sanperson’s Works. Edited by W. Jacobson. 6 vols. £1 10s. 
Scorr’s Works. 6 vols. 30s. net. SmMALRIDGE’s SERMONS. 2 vols. 8s. 
SuErtock’s Discourses. 4 vols. 49s. net. 
STILLINGFLEE?T’s OrtciInEs SacraE. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. net. 
Grounps or Proresrant Revicion. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. net. 
Srannope’s Parapurase. 2 vols. 10s. TAvVERNER’s Postits. 6s, net. 
Watu’s Hisrory or Inranr Barrism. By H. Cotton. 2vols. £1 Is. 
Warertann’s Works, with Life by Van Mildert. 6 vols. £2 11s. 
Docrrint oF THE Evucuanristr. 3rded. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
WueEast Ley’s ILLUstRaTION OF THE Book or Common Prayer. 58. 
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Early Ecclesiastical History 


The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers. By a Com- 
mittee of the Oxford Society of Historical Theology. 8vo. 6s. net. 

Studies in Early Church History. Collected Papers. By C. H. 
Turner. Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Origins of Christianity. By C. Bice. Edited by T. B, Srnone. 
8vo. 19s. 6d. net. 

r > beh 

lhe Church’s Task under the Empire. With preface, notes, 
and excursus, by C. Bice. 8vo. 5s. net. 

The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, By the late C. Brac. 
Second Edition revised by F, E. Bricurman. 8vo. [In the press. } 

Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Luris Antiquissima : 
Canonum et Conciliorum Graecorum Interpretationes Latinae. Edidit 


C. H. Turner. 4to, stiff covers. Tom. I, Fase. I, pars I, 10s. 6d. net; pars. 
II, 21s. net. Tom. II, pars I, 18s. net, 


Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, and other Works, 
10 vols. 8vo. £3 3s, net. 

The Church in the Apostolic Age. By W. W. Sumtey. Second 
edition. Feap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Harmonia Symbolica : Creeds of the Western Church. By C. 
Herurtiry. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Critical Dissertation on the Athanasian Creed. By 
G. D. W. Oxnranney. 8vo. 16s. 

The Key of Truth: being a Manual of the Paulician Church of 
Armenia. By F.C. Conyzeare. 8vo. 1és, net. 

Baptism and Christian Archaeology. ByC.F. Rocens. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Monasticism on Mount Athos. By K. Lake. 8vo. 83. 6d. net. 


Ecclesiastical History of Britain, ete 
Sources 


Adamnani Vita S. Columbae. Raditea by J. T. Fowter. Crown 8vo.. 
8s. 6d. net. With translation, 9s. 6d. net. 

Baedae Opera Historica. Edited by C. Puvsorn. Two volumes, 
Crown 8yvo, 21s. net. 

Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland. Edited after Spelman and Wilkins, by A. W. Hanppaw. 
and W. Srusss. Medium 8vo. Vol. II (Parts I and IT) and Vol. III, 14s. net 
per volume. ; 

Nova Legenda Angliae, collected by John of Tynemouth and others, 
first printed 1516. Re-edited 1902 by C. Horsrman. 2vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 

Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae recognovit prolegomenis notis indicibus. 
instruxit C. Prummer. 8yvo. 2 vols. 32s. net. 

Wyclif. A Catalogue of the Works, By W. W. Suirtey. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Select English Works. By T, Arnotp. 3 vols. 8vo. £1 Is, net. 
Trialogus. First edited by G. Lecuter. 8vo. 7s. 
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Cranmer’s Works. Collected by H. Jenxyys. 4 vols, 8vo, £1 10s. net. 
«Cranmer’s’ Catechism with the Latin Original. Edited by 
Epwarp Burton (1829). 8vo, with woodcuts, 7s. 6d. net. 


Records of the Reformation. The Divorce, 1527-1533. Mostly 
now for the first time printed. Collected by N. Pocock. 2 vols. £1 16s, net. 


Primers put forth in the reign of Henry VIII. 8vo. 5s. 
The Reformation of. Ecclesiastical Laws, in the reigns of 
Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Elizabeth. By E. Carpwett. 8yvo. 6s, 6d. net. 


Conferences on the Book of Common Prayer from 1651 to 
1690. Edited by E. Carpwett. Third edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church of 
England ; Injunctions, Declarations, Orders, Articles of Inquiry, etc, from 
1546 to 1716. Collected by E. CarpweELt. 2 vols. S8vo. 25s. net. 


Formularies of Faith set forth in Henry VIII's reign. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net, 
Homilies appointed to be read in Churches. By J. Grirrirus. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Hamilton’s Catechism, 1552. Edited, with introduction and 
glossary, by T.G. Law. With a Preface by W. E. Guapstone. 8yvo. 12s. 6d, 


Noelli Catechismus sive prima institutio disciplinaque Pietatis Christianae 
Latine explicata. Editio nova cura G. Jacopson. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Sylloge Confessionum sub tempus Reformandae Ecclesiae edit. Subjic. 
Catechismus Heidelbergensis et Canones Synodi Dordrecht. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 





Documents of the Continental Reformation. Edited by 
B. J. Kipp. Cr. 8vo. 19s. 6d. net. 


Histories written in the seventeenth (or early 
eighteenth) and edited in the nineteenth century 
Stillingfleet’s Origines Britannicae, with Lroyn’s Historical Account 
of Church Government. Edited by T. P. Panirx. 2vols. Svo. 10s, 6d. net. 


Inett’s Origines Anglicanae (in continuation of Stillingfleet). Edited 
by J. Grirrrrus. 1855. 3 vols. 8vo. 15s. net. 


Fuller's Church History of Britain. Edited by J. S. Brewrr. 
1845. 6vols. 8vo. £2.19s. 6d. net. 


Strype’s Memorials of Cranmer. 2 vols. 8vo. 11s. net. Life of 


Aylmer. 8vo. 5s, 6d. net. Life of Whitgift. 3 vols. Svo. 16s. 6d. net. 
General Index. 2 vols. 8vo. 11s. net. 


Burnet’s History of the Reformation. Revised by N. Pocock. 
7vols. 8vo, £1 10s, net. 


Prideaux’s Connection of Sacred and Profane History. 2vols. 8vo. } 
10s. net. Shuckford’s Continuation. 2 vols. 8s. 6d. net. 


Gibson’s Synodus Anglicana ed, E. Carpwett. 1854. 8vo. 6s. 
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Later Works in English Ecclesiastical History 


History of the Church of England from the abolition of the 
Roman Jurisdiction. By W. R. Dixon. 3rd edition. 6 vols. 8vo. 16s. per vol. 

Chapters of Early English Church History. By W. Barour. 
Third edition, Withamap. 8vo. 19s. 

Christianity in Early Britain. By Hoc Wruass. 8vo.. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum : an attempt to exhibit the course 
of Episcopal Succession in England. By W. Srupns. 2nd ed. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

The Elizabethan Clergy and the Settlement of Religion, 1558-1564. 
By Henry Gee. With illustrative documents and lists. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





An Introduction to the Study of Pastoral Theology. 
- By C.F. Rocers. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Liturgiology 


Liturgies, Eastern and Western. vol. I. Eastern Liturgies. 
Edited, with introductions and appendices, by F. E. Bricurman, on the basis. 
of a work by C. E. Hammonp. 8vo. £1 Is. net. 


Rituale Armenorum : the Administration of the Sacraments and the 
Breviary Rites of the Armenian Church, with the Greek Rites of Baptism: 
and Epiphany. Edited by F. C. Conyseare; with the East Syrian Epiphany 
Rites, translated by A. J. Mactean. 8vo. 21s. net. 

Gelasian Sacramentary, Liber Sacramentorum Romanae Ecclesiae. 
Edited by H. A. Witson. Medium 8vo. 18s. net. 

Leofric Missal, with some account of the Red Book of Derby, the Missal 
of Robert of Jumiéges, etc. Edited by F. E. Warren. 4to. £1 10s. net. 

Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England, according to the 


Uses of Sarum,. York, Hereford, and Bangor, and the Roman Liturgy 
arranged in parallel columns. By W. MasxeLt. 8vo. 15s, net. 


Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae: the occasional 
Offices of the Church of England according to the old Use of Salisbury, the 
Prymer in English, and other prayers and forms, with dissertations and 
notes. By the same. Second edition. Three volumes. 8vo. £2 10s. net. 


The Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church. By F. E. 
Warren. 8vo, 16s. net. 

Cardwell’s Two Books of Common Prayer. Ea.3. 8vo. 7s.net. 

Sharp on the Rubric. vo. 6s. net. 

Helps to the Study of the Book of Common Prayer. By 


W.R. W. Sreruens. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; also in leather bindings. 
Printed on Oxford India paper and bound with the Prayer Book, from 11s. 6d. 


The Oxford Hymn Book 


Music Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net ; gilt edges, 4s. net ; India 
paper, 5s. net. Words only. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net; gilt edges, 
9s. net; India paper, 3s. 6d, net. 32mo, cut flush, 6d. net ; cloth boards, 9d. net. 


India paper, 2s. net. 
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PHILOSOPHY 
Ancient Philosophy 


(For editions, translations, &c., see pages 44-47) 
Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition from Alcmaeon to 
Aristotle. By J. I. Beare. 8vo. 19s. 6d, net. 
Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas. By J. A. Srewanr. 8vo. 6s, net. 


Mediaeval and Modern Philosophy 


Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi. Edited by Roserr 


Sreete. 8vo. Fasc. I, De Viciis Contractis in Studio Theologie. 5s, net. 
Fasce. II, IJ], Communium Naturalium Lib. I. Partes I-II, IJI-IV, each 
10s. 6d. net. 


Ioannis Saresberiensis Policratici Libri VII recognovit com- 
mentario etc instruxit C. C. J. Wess. Two volumes. 8vo. 36s. net. 

Bacon’s Novum Organum, edited by T. Fowrer. Ed. 2. 8yo. 15s. 

Novum Organum, edited by G. W. Kircuin. 8vo. 9s. 6d. . 

Hobbes’s Leviathan; with an essay by W. G. Pocsson SmirH. 
Crown 8vo. Qs. 6d. net. 

A Studyin the Ethics of Spinoza. By H.H.Joacum. 8vo. 10s. 6d. n. 

Leibniz’s Monadology and other Philosophical Writings, translated, 
with introduction and notes, by R. Larra. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Cambridge Platonists: being selections from their Writings, 
with introduction by E. T. Campacnac. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

Locke’s Essay. Collated and annotated with prolegomena, biographical, 
critical, and historical, by A. C. Fraser. Twovolumes. 8vo. £1 19s. 

Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding. Edited by T. Fowzer. 
Extra feap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Works of Berkeley. Edited with an account of his Life and Philo- 
sophy by A. C. Fraser. New edition (1901). Crown 8vo. Fourvols. £1 4s. 

Some copies of the 8vo edition of the Life are still on sale, price 16s. 

Selections from Berkeley, with introduction and notes, for the use of 
Students. By the same Editor. Sixth edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Works of Bishop Butler. By w. £. Gravsronz, Vol. I, 


Analogy ; Vol. II, Sermons; Vol. III, Subsidiary Studies. In 8vo, 14s., 14s., 
and 10s. 6d. ; in crown 8vo, 5s. 6d., 5s., 4s. 6d. each ; also in cheaper binding, 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each. 


The Optimism of Butler’s Analogy. The Romanes Lecture, 
1908. By Henry Scorr Hottann. Qs. net. 


Hume's Treatise of Human Nature. ited by L. A. Sexay- 
Biecr. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Hume’s Enquiries, Ea. L. A. Sersy-Brecr. Cr. 8vo. Ed. 2. 6s. net, 


British Moralists, being Selections from writers principally of the 


eighteenth century. Edited by L. A. Sersy-Biccr. Two volumes. Crown 
8vo, 12s. net. Uniform with Hume’s and Berkeley’s Works. 


Bentham’s Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
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Kant’s Theory of Knowledge. By H. A. Parcuann. 8vo. 6s.6d. net. 


Kant’s Aesthetic ; a translation of the Critique of Judgement, with 
Essays and Notes, by J. C. Mereprra. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Logic of Hegel, translated by W. Watxace. Second edition. Two 
volumes, I Prolegomena, II Translation. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each. 

Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind , translated, with five introductory essays, 
by W. Wattace. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Hegel’s Formal Logie. Translated by H.S. Macran. Cr.8vo. 7s.6d.n. 


Lotze’s Logic, in Three Books—of Thought, of Investigation, and of 
Knowledge. Translated by B. Bosanauer. Ed. 2. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 10s.6d. net. 

Lotze’s Metaphysic, in Three Books—Ontology, Cosmology, and 
Psychology. Translated by B. Bosanaurr. Ed. 2. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Bluntschli’s Theory of the State. ‘Translated from the sixth 
German edition. Third edition, 1901. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, net. 

Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics. Edited by A. C. Braptry. Fifth 
edition, 1906. With a Preface by E. Carrp, Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Types of Ethical Theory, byJ. Manmrav. Ed.3, 2vols. Cr.8vo. 14s. n. 
A Study of Religion. By the same author. Ed.2. 2vols. Cr.8vo. 14s. n. 


The Principles of Morals. By T. Fowrer and J. M. Wisox. 8vo. 
14s. Also, separately—Part I, 3s. 6d. Part II, 10s. 6d. 


eae ; or, The Morphology of Knowledge. By B. Bosanaver. 

wo volumes. Second edition (1911), revised and enlarged. 8vo. £1 1s. net. 

Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics. 
By W. Wattace. Edited by E. Carry. With portrait. 8vo. 19s. 6d. net. 

Studies in History and Jurisprudence. By Rt. Hon. J. Bryce. 
1901. 2vols. 8vo, £1 5s. net. 

The Theory of Good and Evil. ByH. Rasnpart. 8vo, 2vols. 14s. n. 


Essay on Truth. By H. H. Joacum. 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Herbert Spencer Lectures. svo. 1905, by Frepenic Hannisoy. 


Qs. net. 1906. TheVoluntaryist Creed. By AuspEron Herserr. 2s. net. 1908. 
Individualism and After. By Brensamin Kipp. Is. net. 1909. Spencer and 
Animal Evolution. By G, C. Bourne. 1s, 6d, net. 1910. Evolution: Dar- 
winian and Spencerian. By R. Metpora. Is. 6d. net. 1911. Biological Fact 
and the Structure of Society. By W. Bateson. 1s.net. 1912. On Aristotle 
as a Biologist. By D’Arcy W. Tuompsoyn. ls. net. 


The Ethical Aspects of Evolution. By W. Beverr. 8vo. 6s, net. 


Criticism and Beauty: the Romanes Lecture for 1909. By A. J. 
Barrour. Second edition, revised. 2s. net. 
An Introduction to Psychology. ByT. Lovevay andJ. A. Green. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
An Introduction to Logic. By H.W. B. Josepx. 8vo. 9s. 6d. net. 
The Elements of Logic. By T. Fowser. 
Deductive Logic. Tenth edition, with examples, 3s. 6d. 
Inductive Logic. Sixth edition. 6s. Together, 7s. 6d. 
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ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 


See also Anecdota Oxoniensia, pp. 98, 99. 


Sacred Books of the East 


Translated by various Scholars, and edited by the | 
Right Hon. F. Max Murer. Fifty volumes 


The forty-five volumes now in print, £29 11s. 0d. net. 


Sacred Books of India. Brahmanism 
Twenty-one volumes 
Vedic Hymns, Part I, translated by F. Max Mizrer. Part II, tran 
by H. Otpenserc. Two volumes (XXXII, XLVI). 18s. 6d. net and 14s 
Hymns of the Atharva-veda, translated by M. Broomrrenp. 
One volume (XLII). 21s. net. 
The Satapatha-Brahmana, translated by Jutius EccrEtine. : 


Five volumes (XII, XX VI, XLI, XLII), 12s. 6d. net each ; : 
(XLIV), 18s. 6d. net. 


The Grihya-Sitras, translated by H. OLpENBERG. 
Two volumes (XXIX, XXX), each 12s, 6d. net. 
The Upanishads, translated by F. Max Miter. 
Two volumes (I, XV Second edition), each 10s. 6d. net. 
The Bhagavadgita, translated by KAsuinAra Trimpax TELANG. 
One volume (VIII), with the Sanatsugatiya and Anugita. 10s. 6d. net 
The Vedanta-Siitras, with Sankara’s Commentary, by G. Tursavt 
Two volumes (XXXIV, XXXVIII), each 19s. 6d. net. 
The third volume (XLVIII) with Ramanuga’s Sribhashya. 25s. net. 
Vol. XXXIV—Part I of the Vedanta-Sitras—is temporarily out of prin 
The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, translated by G. Bincrr. 
Two volumes (II (Second edition) and XIV), each 10s. 6d. net. 
The Institutes of Vishzu, translated by Jutrus Jouty. 
One volume (VII). 10s. 6d. net. , 
Manu , translated by Grorc Biuter. One vol. (XXV). (Temporarily out of p 
The Minor Law-books, translated by Jutius Jotty. 
One volume (XXXIII, Narada, Brihaspati). 10s. 6d. net. 


Jainism and Buddhism. Twelve volumes 


The Gaina-Sitras, translated from Prakrit by H. Jacont. 
Two volumes (XXII, XLV). 16s. net and 12s. 6d. net. 
The Saddharma-pundarika, translated from Sanskrit by H. Ke 
One volume (XXI). 12s. 6d. net. 
Mahayana Texts, by E. B. Cowrtt, F, Max Miter, and J. Taxax 
One volume (XLIX). From the Sanskrit. 12s. 6d. net. | 
The Dhammapada and Sutta-Nipata, translated by F. 
Miter and V. Fausséit. One vol. (X, Ed. 2). From the Pali. 10s. 6d. 
Buddhist Suttas, translated from the Pali by T. W. Rays Davins. 
One volume (XI). 10s. 6d. net. 
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BS Bible. O. 7. Job. Revised. 1908. 

Lh13 The Book of Job in the revised version; edited with intro- 
Ae ductions and brief annotations, by S. R. Driver... Oxford, 
1908 The Clarendon press, 1908. 
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